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' TJR lives receive coloring from everything with which we come in contact. As some colors 
fade, while others are enduring, so with the influences which affect us. There is noth- 
^* ing that abides with us longer than the sentiments we read. As has been said, " The 
written words, the unspoken thoughts that we have once admitted to the shrine of our 
minds, are there forever." How important, then, that our reading be of a nature which 
shall develop our noblest powers, tending to lift us above the fitful, tyaworthy pleasures of 
this world, and to fit us for a home in heaven ! ' 
With .this aim in view, — of helping to elevate the thoughts and motives, and to cultivate a taste for 
that which will feast the soul, and give eternal good, — the editor has sought to : make this little volume 
an aid in forming a true and noble character. Such thoughts have been carefully selected as would, 
either directly ormdirectly, teach some good life-lesson. 

The book is designed for all. The little ones will find stories suited to their fancy, and the pictures 
will help them to spend many a pleasant hour; while the older ones will find many items of interest 
scattered here and there, from which they may derive instruction as well as entertainment. 

May the blessing of our Father in heaven, and the sunshine of his presence, attend this little work 
wherever it shall go. editor. 
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|jH, the perfect -peace and quiet 
Of the fair midsummer day, 
As upon the rippling waters 

Heaven's lights and shadows play. 
From the depths of distant woodlands 

Hear the robin's piping call, 
While the breezes through the tree-tops 
Croon a lullaby for all. 

Far from city haunt and bustle 
Came we on a summer's 
morn ; 

Heath the shine of heaven's 
, glory 

Lingering till the week was 
gone. 

Ah, could hearts grow cold and 
selfish, 

Or forgetful of the "Best/' 
As in God's own grandest tem- 
ples 

. Heart and mind sought daily 
rest ? 

Life must have its winter sea- 
son, 

Summer cannot last for aye,-; 
Storms must come, and storm- 
clouds follow 
Brightest sunshine in the ) 
sky; 

But the peace that maketh per- 
fect, 

Never-dying, gladsome rest,, 
Only comes when there is cher- 
• ished 

Love's sweet summer in each, 
breast; ' 

Love which goeth on forever, 

Hand in hand with charity,* 
Love which wearies not, nor 
•faileth 
In its gentle sympathy ; 



\ 



Love which has its sweet beginning 
In the God whose name is Love ; 

Then, indeed, will peace and gladness 
Make^the bluest skies above. 

|UR lives are songs. God writes the words, 
And we set them to music at pleasure; 
And the song grows glad or sweet or sad 
As we chance to fashion the measure. 
We must write the music, whatever the song, 

Whatever the rhyme or meter ; 
And if it is sad, we can make it glad ; 
Or if sweet, we can make it sweeter. 





7^ <#¥&w ?m. - 

JllHERE is many a rest on the road of life, 
It j> If we only would stop to take it ; 
And many a tone from the better land, 

If the querulous heart would wake it. 
To the sunny soul that is full of hope, 

And whose beautiful trust ne'er faileth, 
The grass iJ^reen and the flowers are bright, 

Though the wintry storm prevaileth. 

Better to hope, though the clouds hang low, 
And to keep the eyes still lifted ; 

For the sweet, blue sky will 
soon peep through 
When the ominous clouds 
are lifted. * 
v There was never a night with- 
out a day, 
Nor an evening without a 
morning ; 
And the darkest hour, so the 
proverb goes, 
Is the hour before the dawn- 
ing. 

Better to weave in the web of 
life 

A bright and golden filling, 
And to do God's will with a 
ready heart, 
And hands that are swift 
and willing, 
Than to snap the delicate sil- 
ver threads 
Of our curious lives asunder, 
And then blame Heaven for 
the tangled ends, 
And sit and grieve and won- 
der. 



^ttend to wisdom's call while 



yet 



Life's sun is only dawning ; 
Nor in thy tender years forget 
God's gentle voice of warn- 
ing. 
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HIS peerless wonder-land of earth, our nation's pleasure-garden, 
is an oblong sixty-two miles in length from north to south, and 
fifty-four miles in width, containing over 
three thousand square miles. It has an el- 
evation of about eight thousand feet above 
the level of the sea, and is surrounded by 
a magnificent range of snow-capped mount- 
ains. It were useless, in a limited article 
like this, to attempt to describe in detail 
such a mass of interesting natural wonders 
i crowded into the area of this Park. Its mount- 
nd valleys ; its basaltic cliffs and its abysmal can- 
yons; its island-studded lakes; its swift-flowing streams 
that foam and tumble through miles of rapids, or plunge 
hundreds of feet over a succession of cataracts ; its hiss- 
ing hot springs, spouting geysers, and volcanoes and terrace-building 
springs ; its deposits of obsidian or volcanic glass ; its fossilized for- 
ests ; its wierd-like, erosive formations and monuments, — all these 
would require many pages to describe them fully, and no pen-pict- 
ure could present 
more than a weak 
sketch of the orig- 
inals. 

Yellowst on e 
Lake, portions of the scenery of 
which are shown in the cut below, 
is situated in the southern part of 
this Park. It has been so long and 
yet so imperfectly known, and in 
trapper legends has been so vari- 
ously located, and borne such di- 
verse shapes and dimensions, that 
it appropriately merits its oft-ap- 
plied designation of " Mystic Lake." 
It is one of the largest, most ele- 
vated, and peculiarly-formed mount- 





ain lakes in the world ; and yet it is comparatively so little known as . to offer a 
most inviting field for romantic and interesting exploration. It is about thirty 
miles long by twenty wide. That so large a body of water, with a vertical eleva- 
tion half a mile higher than the highest mountain peaks of the East, itself begirt 
with snowy ranges thousands of feet higher, its shore-lines dotted, and doubtless 
its depths modified, by seething geysers, boiling hot springs, and deposits of scorch- 
ing sulphur, should possess many rare and interesting features, is not difficult of 
belief. 

The second cut on this page gives us a glimpse of the Yellowstone Biver, that 
large branch of the Missouri which flows through Montana and Idaho. The 
beautiful seenery^ong its shores is reached by the Northern Pacific Bail- 
way, by its new extension to the Park, and one of the longest and best 
equipped roads from East to West. 

And the tourist, contemplating a trip out West, will not fail to find a 
scene of interest and pleasure along the banks of this, 
one of the most beautiful rivers of the world, with its 
rocky canyons and the boiling springs that meet one at 
every turn. 

Beautiful homes are dotting the landscape here and 
% there, and ere many years have passed away the great 
Yellowstone Park will be crowded with cities and towns 
as the once uninhabited wilderness of the great East has 
become. 
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Flowers, flowers, beautiful flowers, 
Unfolding to brighten this dark world of < 
# The pale, sweet blossoms of early spring, 
Bright clusters the days of summer bring, 
And the gifts of princely autumn, too, 
Stately and tall, of richest hue ; — 
No painter's skill can e'er portray 
The countless beauties they display. 



#jmGAB-LOAF Nel- 
«?prL lie ! Is n't that a 

?! queer name for a 
little girl to have? 
And how do you suppose 
she ever came to have it ? 

Perhaps you think she 
must have been very 
sweet and loving to be 
called Sugar-loaf ; but 
wait until I have told the 
story before you make up 
your mind. 

I must tell you what 
kind of a place I used to 
live in; for I was " Sugar- 
loaf Nellie." 

"My house," as I used 
to call it, stood a little off 
the village street; and 
- down at the end of the 
lot behind it towered a 
great high mountain, 
called Mount Sugar-loaf. 

Sometimes we children 
went down through the 
lot into the lane, thinking 
we would climb up the 
mountain -side; but we 
had heard so many sto- , 

ries of bears and wolves, and the ugly people wluv lived on the 
mountain, that we were sure to hear a noise in the bushes be- 
fore we had gone far, which made us turn and run home much 
faster than we had gone. 

But every summer our Sabbath-school had a picnic on the top 





of the mountain; and after we had tired ourselves 
out swinging, and playing hide-and-seek, or " I 'm on 
the king's land," we used to gather about our teacher 
on Table Eock, which was large enough for us all. 

As we looked down on the houses, and barns, 
which seemed so small and far away, the teacher told 
us of the days, when, instead of hou^ps and white 
people, there were only rude huts called wigwams, 
in which Indians lived; and that right under where 
we sat, on the very edge of the mountain, was a hol- 
low in the rock, called "King Phillip's Seat," because 
he used to climb up there and sit looking down on 
his possessions. 

If I had heard only what my Sabbath-school 
teacher told me, I should have been better off. But 
others were not as careful about the truth; and I 
heard many foolish stories about wild animals and 
men living on the mountain, till I came to have a 
great fear of the big rocks and the dark woods, and 
thought they were full of bad people. 

But I cannot stop to tell you any more about 

the mountain, which, in 
spite of my fear, I loved 
very dearly. 

One day I was cross 
and naughty, and would 
not do as I was told, till 
poor mother's face grew 
sad and grieved. As 
I stood sulking, Katie, 
our hired girl, suddenly 
turned round, and after 
looking steadily at my 
sour face, cried out, 
" Why, this is n't our 
Nellie at all ! Our Nel- 
lie never had such a face 
as that. This is some 
other child." 

Then, after a moment 
more, " Oh, I know ! " 
she said, "this is Sugar- 
loaf Nellie, the naughty, 
bad girl who lives on 
the mountain." , 
Then she began talk- 
ing to me as if I were 
some strange child she 
had never seen before, > 
saying, " Good-morning. 
Did you come to see our 
Nellie? She is n't | at j 
home just now,;- Amd, 
besides, Ave could n' t 'let 
her play with a naughty 
girl ; and I ' m afraid, 
from your looks that 
you are« very naughty. So you'd better go back to Sugar-loaf, 
and stay there till you can be good like our Nellie. Oh, how I 
wish she 'd come back ! " 

" Yes, I want my Nellie again," said mother. And they 
looked at me in such a stern, strange way, that I was ready to 
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cry with shame and fright, and began to wonder if I hadn't 
changed into some one else ; and I thought I ought to live on 
Sugar-loaf if I was going to be so naughty. 

Not a word did I say ; but I started off, and ran till I was out 
of breath. Then I threw myself on the grass in the hollow by 
the walnut-trees, and cried till, tired out, I fell asleep. 

When I \^$pke up, I couldn't tell why I was there all alone. 

Then it all came 
back to me, and, 
heartily ashamed of 
myself, I said aloud, 
" I wont be Sugar- 
loaf Nellie ! I'm go- 
ing back to my mam- 
ma to be her own 
Nellie always." So 
I started for the 
house, gathering 
flowers on the way. 

My little maltese 
kitten came to meet 
me ; and I ran into 
the yard, playing 
with the kitten and 
laughing merrily. 

" Why, here comes 
our Nellie back ! " 
cried Katie. And 
'mother came to the 
door to meet me. 

" O mamma, please 
forgive me ; I'm so 
sorry! But I'm your 
own Nellie now, and 
I'm going to be al- 
ways," I exclaimed, 
as she bent down to 
kiss me. 

"I'm very glad," 
said mamma;, and 
then, in a few whis- 
pered words, told me 
how willingly she 
forgave me, and that 
I must not forget to 
ask my heavenly 
Father's forgiveness 
also. ■'.*.: 

How happy I was 
then ! and how wil- 
lingly! went to do 

the things I- had refused to do before, and when they were done, 
how I enjoyed holding and playing with my kitten! 

This lesson sank deep into my heart, and whenever any one 
called me "Sugar-loaf Nellie " (as some one was sure to do if I 
looked cross), it would remind me of the first time I heard it, 
and how I had promised mamma then to be her own Nellie al- 
ways, and that made, me try hard to be good. 

I hope all my little friends who read this will try always to 
be good, and mind their mammas, so that they will not need to 
be called by any nickname to make them ashamed of their 
naughtiness. 




Early impressions mark the course to be taken through life. 
Take a fresh molded brick, and impress a leaf upon it; subject 
the brick to the kiln, and it will come back with the impression 
ineffaceable; build it in a house, and you may see it across the 
street. The child's mind is the moist brick ; delay not to bring 

the truth of God in 
contact with it, that 
the impression may 
be lasting. 

mm- 

f,E'S curious, I do de- 
clare," 
Says puppy No. 1 ; 
"I wonder if he comes 
to fight, 
Or if he comes for 
fun." 

"I don't see either fight 
or fun 
In him," says No. 2; 
"But if he once were 
sorely tried, 
No knowin' what he'd 
' do." 

"Oh! oh!" says timid 
No. 3, 
"I'd like to see my 
mother ; 
This visitor takes too 
much room. 
I'll hide behind my 
brother." 



^N this great 
world is room 
enough for all 
without push- 
ing and jam- 
ming one an- 
other. And yet, how 
painfully frequent 
are the cries for help 
to extricate some 
unfortunate from 
under the iron heel 
that has trodden on 
him in securing a higher position for "somebody else." 

The rich turn their backs to the rest of humanity, and push, 
no matter who is hurt or crushed ; sometimes glancing back- 
ward, but never turning far enough to see the misery they are 
causing. Some of these down- trodden ones cry out in their an- 
guish; while others, perhaps suffering as much, bear more pa- 
tiently the loss of their treasures, with only a look of trouble. 
Many are the outcasts who have no part to act in the world's 
great drama ; but rudely thrust aside, they languish in neglect 
till they are release)! by death. But most fortunate of all is the 
I middle-man. Too far away to feel the crushing weight of the 
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rich or the woes of the poor, he sits at ease, beholding but not 
comprehending the distress about him. 

How happy will be the day when in a " better land than this " 
the "iron heel" shall be no more, all sorrow shall cease, and that 
blissful equality be reached which makes humanity brothers! 




$HEBE is something patriarchal 
still lingering about rural life 
in Norway and Sweden. Al- 
most primeval simplicity reigns 
over that Northern land. You 
♦ - w . pass out from the gate of the town, and 

as if by magic, the scene changes to a wild, woodland landscape. 
Around you are forests of fir. Overhead hang the long, fan-like 
branches, trailing with moss, and heavy with red and .blue cones. 
Underfoot is a carpet of leaves ; and the air is warm and balmy. 
On a stone bridge you cross a little silver stream, and come at 
once into a pleasant and sunny land of farms. The peasants, 
take off their hats as you pass, and cry, ""God bless you! " 

The houses in the villages and smaller towns are built of hewn 
timber, and for the most part painted red. In many villages 
there are no taverns, and the peasant^ take turns in receiving 



travelers. Frequent along the roadside are the village churches. 
In the parish register great events are doubtless recorded. Some 
old king was christened or buried in that church ; and a little 
sexton, with a rusty key, shows you the baptismal font or the 
coffin. In the churchyard are a few flowers and much green, 
grass, and daily the shadow of the 
church spire, with its tapering finger, 
counts the graves. Near the church- 
yard gate stands a poor-box, fastened 
to a post by iron bands, and secured by 
a padlock, with a sloping roof to keep 
off the rain. If it be Sunday, the peas- 
ants may be seen wending their way to 
the church, where their beloved pastor 
talks to them of holy things, and leads 
them to the Good Shepherd and to the 
pleasant pastures of the heavenly land. 

Here there is no long and lingering 
spring, unfolding leaf and blossom one 
by one ; no lingering autumn pompous 
with many-colored leaves and the glow 
of Indian summer. But winter and 
summer pass into each other in a won- 
derful way. The quail has hardly 
ceased piping in the corn, when winter, 
from the folds of trailing clouds, sows 
broadcast over, the land, snow, ifcicles, 
and rattling hail. Erelong the sun 
hardly rises above the horizon, or does 
not rise at all. The moon and the 
stars shine through the day, and pleas- 
antly under the silver moon, and under 
the silent stars, ring the steel shoes of 
the skaters on the frozen sea, and voices* 
and the sound of bells. 

And again, in a day, as it were, the 
glad, leafy summer, full of blossoms and 
the songs of nightingales, is come. The 
sun does not set till ten o'clock at night; 
and the children are at play in the 
street an hour later. The windows are 
all open, and you may sit and read till 
midnight without a candle. How beau- 
tiful is the summer night, which is not 
night, but a sunless yet unclouded day, 
descending upon earth with dews and shadows, and refreshing 
♦coolness ! How beautiful the long, mild twilight, which like a 
silver clasp unites to-day with yesterday ! How beautiful the 
silent hour, when Morning and Evening thus sit together, hand 
in hand, beneath the starless sky of midnight ! From the church 
tower the bell tolls the hour with a soft, musical chime ; and 
the watchman, whose watch-tower is the belfry, blows a blast 
from his horn for each stroke of the hammer, and four times, to 
the four corners of the heavens, in a sonorous voice he chants : — 

"Ho! watchman, ho! Twelve is the clock ! 
God keep our town from fire and brand, 
And hostile hand! Twelve is the clock! *\ # . 

From his place in the belfry he can see the sun all night long; 
and farther north the village priest stands at his door in the 
warm midnight, and lights his pipe with a common burning- 
glass; and as he looks out into the still churchyard, he says in 
his heart, " How quietly they rest, all the departed! " 





|>0W, good- wife, bring your precious hoard," 
The Norland farmer cried ; 
' And heap the hearth, and heap the board, 
For the blessed Christmas-tide. 

" And bid the children fetch," he said, 
" The last ripe sheaf of wheat, 
And set it on the roof o'erhead, 
That the birds may come and eat. 

"And this we do for His dear sake, 
The Master kind and good, 
Who, of the loaves he blest and brake, 
Fed all the multitude." 

Then Fredrikka, and Franz, and Paul, 
When they heard their father's words, 

Put up the sheaf, and one and all 
Seemed merry as the birds. 

Till suddenly the maiden sighed, 
The boys were hushed in fear, 
As, covering all her face, she cried, 
" If Hans were only here ! " 

And when, at dark, about the hearth 

They gathered still and slow, 
You heard no more the childish mirth 

So loud an hour ago. 

And on their tender cheeks the tears 

Shone in the flickering light ; 
For they were four in other years 

Who are but three to-night. 

And tears are in the mother's tone; 
As she speaks, she trembles, too, 
"Come, children, come, for supper's done, 
And your father waits for you. " 

Then Fredrikka, and Franz, and Paul, 

Stood each beside his chair ; 
The boys were comely lads and tall, 

The girl was good and fair. 

v The father's hand was raised to crave 
A grace before the meat, 
When the daughter spake, her words were 
brave, 

But her voice was low and sweet : 

"Dear father, should we give the wheat 
To all the birds of the air 7 
Shall we let the kite and the raven eat 
Such choice and dainty fare l 

" For if to-morrow from our store 
We drive them not away, 
The good little birds will get no more 
Than the evil birds of prey. " 

" Nay, nay, my child," he gravely said, 
" You have spoken to your shame, 
For the good, good Father overhead 
Feeds all the birds the same. * 

" He hears the ravens when they cry, 
He keeps the fowls of the air ; 
And a single sparrow cannot lie 
On the ground without his care. " 




"Yea, father, yea ; and tell me this," — 
Her words came fast and wild,— 

" Are not. a thousand sparrows less 
To him than a single child 1 

"Even though it sinned and strayed from 
home 1 " 
The father groaned in pain 
As she cried, " Oh, let our brother come 
And live with us again ! 

"I know he did what was not right," 

Sadly he shook his head ; 
" If he knew I longed for him to-night, 

He would not come," he said. 

" He went from me in wrath and pride ; 
God shield him tenderly ! 
For I hear the wild wind cry outside, 
Like a soul in agony. " 

"Nay, it is a soul ! " Oh, eagerly 

The maiden answered then ; 
" And, father, what if it should be he, 

Come back to us again ! " 

She stops — the portal open flies ; 
Her fear is turned to joy : 



" Hans!" — the startled father cries ; 
And the mother sobs," My boy !" 

' Tis a bowed and humbled man they greet, 

With loving lips and eyes, 
Who fain would kneel at his father's feet, 
But he softly bids him rise ; 

And he says, " I bless thee, O mine own ; 

Yea, and thou shalt be blest ! " 
While the happy mother holds her son 1 

Like a baby on her breast. 

Their house and home again to share 

The Prodigal has come ! 
And now there'll be no empty Chair, 

Nor empty heart in their home. 

And they think, as they see their joy and 
pride 

- Safe back in the sheltering fold, 
Of the child that was born at Christmas-tide 
In Bethlehem of old. 

And all the hours glide swift away 

With loving, hopeful words, 
Till the Christmas sheaf at break of day 

Is alive with happy birds. 
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HIS city in the cut is now a small, un walled village called 
Beit-lahm, containing about three thousand inhabitants 
calling themselves Christians. The Latin monastery is 
its only important public 
building. It incloses the 
supposed place of our 
Lord's nativity. 

Bethlehem signifies " House of 
Bread," probably taking its name 
from the great fertility of the 
surrounding country. It is situa- 
ted in the land of Judea, six miles 
south by west of Jerusalem. The 
traveler from Jerusalem passes 
through a deep valley, then wend- 
ing his way up the hill on the top 
of which lies Bethlehem, sud- 
denly the city in its enchanting 
loveliness bursts upon his view. 
It is built of pure white marble. 
Anciently the hills around it were 

terraced and clothed with vines, fig-trees, and almonds, while 
the adjacent valleys bore rich crops of grain. From its higher 
points the eye takes in at one view " the mountains that are round 
about Jerusalem," the nearer deep and luxuriant valleys, and the 
far-distant mountains in the land of Moab. Everything around 
it is beautiful and sacred. Bethlehem is about four thousand 
years old, and was 
the home of many 
of whom we read in 
the Bible. Its first 
introduction to us is 
m a scene of deep 
mourning, when Ba- 
chel, the beloved 
wife of Jacob, died 
and was buried here. 
After a time it wit- 
nessed the marriage . 
of the faithful Euth, 
one of its adopted 
children, to Boaz, 
grandfather of King 
David who was born 
in this lovely place. 
1015 years after the 
death of this worthy 
king, a decree went 
forth from the Bo- 
man emperor under 
whose rule the Holy 
Land had fallen, that 
" ail the world should 
be taxed," and every 
one must go to his birth-place to be enrolled for this purpose. 

The whole country* now began to move, some going one way 
and some another. J oseph and Mary, in their new home in Naz- 
areth seventy miles away, must with the rest obey the law, and 
undertake the long journey. Very weary they at last approached 
the home of their childhood. Bethlehem had welcomed her 






children till the inn was full. Friends long parted had found 
rest in many a- home ; but here come the ones who had been 
watched by all Heaven with intense interest every step of the 
way ; who had been accompanied by a royal guard of angels as 
no other company traveling in all the land had been. 'No kind 

friend opens his doors to them, 
but weary and ill they uncom- 
plainingly lie down in a manger, 
their only companions the beasts 
of the stall. Well, it may be 
Heaven had more sympathy with 
the sinless animals than with the ' 
cruel jealousy and selfishness and 
hypocrisy of man. At least, the 
dear Saviour showed us all that 
the high Commander of Heaven 
has a meek and lowly spirit. Let 
us always' remember that the 
sweet babe of Bethlehem, now 
" highly exalted," still " hath re- 
spect unto the lowly, but the 
proud he knoweth afar off." 
At length the gates were shut 
and Bethlehem slept. But the hour had at last come which for 
so many ages had been the "hope of Israel," and which Satan 
had feared and hated. " A multitude of the heavenly host " sped ^ 
their way from the battlements of heaven, and pausing on tireless 
wings hovered with wondering joy over the city honored above 
every other on earth as the birth-place of " the King of kings." 

Heaven, earth, and 
hell met that night 
upon the hills of 
Bethlehem. 

And so it often is. 
While mankind is 
lost in unconscious 
slumber, the most 
important and start- 
ling events are ful- 
filling. As the Sav- 
iour came at exactly 
the time predicted 
hundreds of years 
• before, so unerringly 
will all prophecies of 
the sacred "Word 
be fulfilled ; and he 
is most happy who 
has come so near the 
great Disposer of 
events as to find 
in him at all times 
"a defense and a 
refuge." 

And the life of 
Christ on earth, so 
lowly and yet so beautiful at its commencement, continued thus 
till its glorious ending. Walking with the humble and sorrowing, 
seeking neither wealth nor honor, he trod the hills of Bethlehem 
as a man. And now, listening with bated breath, we may hear 
his footsteps echoing down the ages, till to-day they bring to us 
the same blessings that then fell on the waiting people. 
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II JESUS of Nazareth, man among men, 
J I Let me sing of thee now as they gazed on 
thee then ; 

Roll back the long ages of strife and of care, 
And show me thy life — one sweet oasis there. 

It comes, the glad vision, it bursts on my view, 
Lo, the bright morning star from its ocean of blue, 
And hark from afar the sweet symphonies ring, 
' T is the harbinger angels that herald their King. 

Fair star of the morning, I follow thy ray, 

0 show me the place where the Holy One lay. 
Lo, clasped by a maiden in lowliest guise, 
All helpless the Lord of the universe lies. 

1 come with the shepherds at dawning of morn 
And worship the King to Jerusalem born ; 

I travel from far with the sages of old, 
And bring thee the incense, the myrrh, and the 
gold. 

Bright babe in the meadows, I watch thee at 
play 

With the flowers, fairer far and more lovely 
than they ; 

The years of thy childhood, how sweetly they 
ran, 

Increasing in favor with God and with man. 

Set down in the temple, thyself more divine, 
Great building of God, true Shekinah and 
shrine ; 

Lo, scribes come around thee with wonder and 

And hang on the lips of the marvelous boy. 

Though pure as the sunlight, yet sprinkled to 
save, 

Thy meek head is washed by the mystical wave ; 




And solemn the sound in that wilderness given, 
As dovelike and still falls the Spirit from Heaven. 

O, wild was the desert, and long were the hours 
Thou didst watch with the beasts in their deso- 
late bowers ; 
And crafty the foe on thy vigils that stole, 
And stern was the battle that harassed thy soul. 

But bright as the sun was the glory that streamed. 
Effulgent and fair while thy chosen ones'dream'd; 
And sweet to their soul as a moment of heaven, 
One glimpse of that cloud ere it parted was 
given ; 

Or calming the billows, or treading the wave, 
Or calling the dead from the depths of the grave ; 
Rejoicing all pains and all sickness to cure,* 
Rebuking the proud and enriching the poor ; 



' Or wearily walking, or scantily fed, 
Or breaking to thousands the life- 
giving bread ; 
Or talking with friends by the 

quieter way, 
Or kneeling alone at the close of 
the day. 

Thus, Saviour, I see thee, I follow 
thee now, 

I press with the crowds o'er the 
street-strewing bough, 

And join the loud shout as thy tri- 
umphs begin, 

Hosanna ! Hosanna ! Messiah 
comes in ! 

But, ah ! what is this that opposes 

my song '? 
Thou groanest for sorrow, they hoot 

thee along ; 
The sun hides in sadness the light 

of his fires, 
Proud Salem exults as her prophet 

expires. 



King of all glory, exalted on high, 
The Prince of the earth and the 
Lord of the sky, 
Whom worlds upon worlds, and bright angels 
obey, 

Could dust be thy dwelling, thy garments the 
clay '} 

O, how shall I credit the wonderful tale — 
Nay, how shall I live if my confidence fail ; 
My hope for all time on this anchor I throw, 
That the Maker of man was a mortal below. 

Ah, little they thought as they led thee along 
The taunt and the gaze of the insolent throng ; 
Those hands which they bound in a moment 
had hurled 

To death and to darkness this impotent world. 

Ah, little they thought as they lashed thee again, 
That the stripes which they gave were the heal- 
ing of tdpti ; 
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Or deemed, as they mocked thee with purple 
and reed, 

How royal thy state, and how mighty thy meed. 

Yet fairer that crown though with pain it be 
tied, 

Than garlands of beauty or turbans of pride ; 
And richer that robe, though but mirth it in- 
spire, 

Than Solomon's glory or Caesar's attire. 

O lighten my vision, O brighten the gloom, 
Draw back the dark veil from the cross and the 
tomb ; 

So lordly he riseth high triumphs to tell, 
O'ercoming the sharpness of death and of hell. 



Till, vanished each vista of star-studded night, 
The broad gates of Heaven burst full on his sight. 

O royal the welcome was anthemed thee then 
Returning in triumph, Redeemer of men ; 
And glorious the throne by thy feet to be trod, 
Sitting down in thy brightness the fellow of God. 

So ever thou wert ere the mountains were made, 
Or the dust of the earth in its order was laid ; 
Thy name all eternal what tongue shall record, 
The word and the wisdom, the arm of the Lord. 

So ever thou wert ere the stars and the sun 
Their courses sublime in the ether begun; 




Aud there where the olive hangs dark o'er the 
ways 

He blesses and parts while his worshipers gaze ; 
No ladder of light doth his footsteps require, 
No chariot appeareth, no horses of fire. 

But angels hang round him in rapture and love, 
As they mount the long road to the region above ; 




Heaven's hosts as the lightning flew swift at thy 

word, 

High worship was thine from the angels of God. 

And so shalt thou reign when this perishing mold 
Shall part like a garment all withered and old ; 
And so shalt thou live though planets and spheres 
Die out like dim suns in the last of the years. 



Thou Light never fading, thou Sun ever fair, 
0 beam on my spirit, O grant me my prayer : 
By faith to behold thee, in love to obey, 
With hope to adore thee in infinite day. 

— -^^fffc^- r- — 

»)RESHLY the cool breath of the coming eve 
; Stole through the lattice, and the dying 
girl 

Felt it upon her forehead. She had lain 
Since the hot noontide in a breathless trance — 
Her thin, pale fingers clasp'd within the hand 
Of the heart-broken Ruler, and her breast, 
Like the dead marble, white and motionless. 

The shadow of a leaf lay on her lips, 
And, as it stirred with the awakening wind, 
The dark lids lifted from her languid eyes, i 
And her slight fingers moved, and heavily 
She turned upon her pillow. He was there — 
The same loved, tireless watcher, and she look'd 
Into his face until her sight grew dim 
With the fast falling tears ; and with a sigh 
Of tremulous weakness murmuring his name, 
She gently drew his hand upon her lips 
And kiss'd it as she wept. 
4, 

The old man sunk 
Upon his knees, and in the drapery 
Of the rich curtains buried up his face ; 
And when the twilight fell, the silken folds 
Stirr'd with his prayer, but the slight hand he 
held 

Had ceased its pressure ; and he could not hear, 
In the dead utter silence, that a breath 
Came through her nostrils ; and her temples 
gave 

To his nice touch no pulse ; and at her mouth 
He held the lightest curl that on her neck 
Lay with a mocking beauty, and his gaze 
Ached with its deadly stillness. 



It was night — 
And, softly, o'er the Sea of Galilee, 
Danced the breeze-ridden ripples to the shore, 
Tipp'd with the silver sparkles of the moon. 
The breaking waves play'd low upon the beach 
Their constant music, but the air beside 
Was still aa starlight, and the Saviour's voice, 
In its rich cadences unearthly sweet 
Seem'd like some just-born harmony in the air, 
Waked by the power of wisdom. On a rock, 
With the broad moonlight falling on his brow, 
He stood and taught the' people. 

At his feet 

Lay his small scrip, and pilgrim's scallop-shell, 
And staff — for they had waited by the sea 
Till he came o'er from Gadarene, and pray'd 
For his wont teachings as he came to land. 
His hair was parted meekly on his brow, 
And the long curls from off his shoulders fell, 
As he leaned forward earnestly, and still 
The same calm cadence, passionless and deep — 
And in his looks the same mild majesty — 
And in his mien, the sadness mix'd with power 
Fill'd them with love and wonder. 
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Suddenly, 

As on his words entrancedly they hung, 
The crpwd divided, and among them stood 
Jairus the Ruler. With his flowing robe 
Gather'd in haste about his loins, he came, 
And fixed his eyes on Jesus. Closer drew 
The twelve disciples to their Master's side ; 
And silently the people shrunk away, 
And left the haughty Ruler in the midst alone. 

A moment longer on the face 
Of the meek Nazarene he kept his gaze, 
And, as the twelve look'd on him, by the light 
Of the clear moon they saw a glistening tear 
Steal to his silver beard ; and drawing nigh 
Unto the Saviour's feet, he took the hem 
Of his coarse mantle, and with trembling hands 
Press'd it upon his lips, and murmured low, 
" Master ! my daughter" — .... 

The same silvery light 
That shone upon the lone rock by the sea, 
Slept on the Ruler's lofty capitals, 
As at the door he stood and welcomed in 
Jesus and his disciples. All was still. 
The echoing vestibule gave back the slide 
Of their loose sandals, and the arrowy beam 
Of moonlight, slanting to the marble floor, 
Lay like a spell of silence in the rooms, 
As Jairus led them on. 




They pass'd in. 
The spice-lamps in the alabaster urns 
Burn'd dimly, and the white and fragrant smoke 
Curl'd indolently on the chamber walls. 
The silken curtains slumber'd in their folds — 
Not even a tassel stirring in the air — 
And as the Saviour stood beside the bed, 
And pray 'd inaudibly, the Ruler heard 
The quickening division of his breath 
As he grew earnest inwardly. There came 
A gradual brightness o'er his calm, sad face; 
And, drawing nearer to the bed, he moved 
The silken curtains silently apart, 
And looked upon the maiden. 

Like a form 
Of matchless sculpture in her sleep she 
lay— 

The linen vesture folded on her breast, . 
And over it her white transparent hands. 
The blood still rosy in their tapering nails ; 
A line of pearl ran through her parted lips, 
And in her nostrils, spiritually thin, 
The breathing curve was mockingly like 
life ; 

And round beneath the faintly tinted skin 
Ran the light branches of the azure veins ; 
And on her cheek the jet lash overlay, 
Matching the arches pencil'd on her brow. 
Her hair had been unbound, and falling loose 
Upon her pillow, hid her small round ears 

In curls of glossy blackness, and about '■ 
Her polished neck, scaree touching it, they 
hung, 

Like airy shadows floating as they slept. 
'T was heavenly beautiful. 

The Saviour raised 
Her hand from off her bosom, and spread 
out 

The snowy fingers in his palm, and said, 
" Maiden ! Arise I " — and suddenly a flush 
Shot o'er her forehead, and along her lips 
And through her cheek the rallied color 
ran ; 

And the still outline of her graceful form 
Stirred in the linen vesture ; and she 
clasped 

The Saviour's hand, and fixing her dark 
eyes 

Full on his beaming countenance — arose ! 



Ye know by the travail of anguish and pain, 
The desolate 1 grief of the widow of Nain. 

As He who was first of the wayfaring men 
Advanced, the mute burden was lowered, and 
then 




With hushing steps 
He trod the winding stair ; but ere he totich'd 
The latch et, from within a whisper came, 
" Trouble the Master not— for she is dead ! " 
And his faint hand fell nerveless at his side, 
And his steps falter'd, and his broken voice 
Choked in its utterance ; but a gentle hand 
Was laid upon his arm, and in his ear 
The Saviour's voice sank thrillingly and low, 
" She is not dead, but sleepeth. " 




l 

TpHE dust on their sandals lay heavy 

iff an( ^ wnu ^ e > 
r Their garments were damp with the 

tears of the night, 
Their hot feet aweary, and throbbing with 
pain, 

As they entered the gates of the city of Nain. 

But lo ! on the pathway a sorrowing throng 
Pressed, mournfully chanting the funeral song, 
And like a sad monotone, ceaseless and slow, 
The voice of a woman came laden with woe. 

What need, stricken mothers, to tell how she 
wept? 

Ye read by the vigils that sorrow hath kept, 



As he touched the white grave-cloths that cov- 
ered the bier, 

The bearers shrank back, but the mother drew 
near. 

Her snow sprinkled tresses had loosened their 
strands, 

Great tears fell unchecked on the tightly-clasped 
hands ; 

But hushed the wild sobbing, and stifled her 
cries, 

As J esus of Nazareth lifted his eyes. 

Eyes wet with compassion, as slowly they fell, — 
Eyes potent to soften grief's tremulous swell, 
As sweetly and tenderly, " Weep not," he said, 
And turned to the passionless face of the dead. 

White, white gleamed his forehead, loose rip- 
pled the hair, t 

Bronze-tinted, o'er temples transparently fair ; . 

And a glory stole up from the earth to the skies, 

As he called to the voiceless one, " Young man, 
arise!*" 

The hard, rigid outlines grew fervid with breath, 
The dull eyes unclosed from the midnight of 

death ; - * 
Weep, weep, happy mother, andfall,at his feet ; 
Life's dull, blighted promise grown hopeful and 

sweet. 

The morning had passed, and the midday heat 
burned ; 

Once more to the pathway the wayfarers turned. 
The conqueror of kings had been conquered 
again,— 

There was joy in the house of the widow of Nain. 



Speak gently to'age, a weary way 

Is the rough and toilsome road of life ; 
As one by one its joys decay, 

And its hopes go out 'mid lengthened strife ; 
Oh ! many a word in kindness spoken, * 
Has healed a heart that was well-nigh broken. 
Speak kindly to all, for there's nothing lost 
By gentle words ; to the heart and ear 
Of the aged and weary they're often dear, 
And they nothing cost. 
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?ILIES washed by dews of night, 
Pure as snow of clearest white; 
Bending from their slender stems, 
Meet the kiss the sunbeam sends; 
Fragrant as the blushing rose, — 
Sweetest flower the summer knows. 

^*-*3KjBH&— b- — 



5)T is very interesting to study the various plants and ani- 
mals which God in his wisdom has created, and to observe 
their manners and habits; for botanists tell us that plants, 
as well as animals, do have habits. To do this most suc- 
cessfully we must go to their homes, for there only do we 
find them really in a natural state. But this is not always 
practicable, — few can traverse foreign lands, few can go to the 
depths of the sea or to the heart of old tropical forests, and 

many not even to the lakes and 
woods of their o wn country, — 
so men have devised various 
ways of bringing rare plants 
and curious creatures where 
they may be admired and stud- 
ied by all. Thus we have the 
menagerie and zoological gar- 
dens, where one may go and 
see birds and animals from ev- 
ery part of the world; and con- 
servatories and green-houses, 
where are plants and flowers 
of all kinds, from simple home- 
flowers to the rare ex- 
otics of the the tropics. 
This is all very nice ; 
and though it is not of 
course as pleasant as 
to see them in the free- 
dom of their wild state, 
it is much better than 
not to see 
them at all. 

Aquatic 
plants and 
animals, or 
those Which 
live in tho 
water, are 
perhaps most difficult 
to preserve in their 
natural state. The 
aquarium is one device by 
which they are kept alive and 
in a condition to be watched 
and studied. Aquaria are of 
various sizes and shapes, and 
may be simple and cheap, or 
elaborate and expensive, ac- 
cording to the taste and means 
of the owner. 





Our picture represents a small though very beautiful fresh- water 
aquarium, such as might find room upon the table of any of our 
sitting-rooms ; but sometimes the aquarium itself is larger than 
an ordinary room. A very large one — said to be the largest in 
the world— was erected in Regent* s Park, London, in 1853. It 
is a glass building some sixty by twenty-five feet, and is in the 
form of a parallelogram. The walls are of thick plate glass. It 
is divided into different compartments, or tanks, some of which 
are supplied with salt-water and aquatic plants and animals, and 
others with fresh. The former are furnished with sand, gravel, 
rocks, and seaweed, to imitate, the rock-pools left on the sea- 
shore by a receding tide; 

Though requiring some intelligence and considerable skill anu 
care in its management, an aquarium is certainly a very beauti- 
ful ornament, and at the same tiine furnishes an ever-changing 
volume for study. To the student of natural history it presents 
an opportunity for the close observation of the habits of the oc- 
cupants of the waters, such as is afforded in no other way, while 
a new source of amusement is furnished continually in watching 
by one's own fireside the maneuvers of. animals whose haunts are 
ordinarily the obscure recesses of oceans, rivers, and ponds. 

Much might be said about the manner of arranging and con- 
ducting both a fresh and sea-water aquarium, but probably it 
would be of little service to most who will read this, and must 
therefore be tedious 1 . The principal thing is to maintain a 
proper equilibrium between the plants and animals, otherwise 
the animals must soon die. 

One or more of these miniature seas is usually found in every 
floral or horticultural garden ; and when you visit such a place, 
be sure to take a look at the aquarium, and see what you can 
learn. • a 
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flfifeNE of the most interesting histories spoken of in the 
Old Testament is that of the prophet Elijah. Who he 
was, and whence he came, we know not ; of his parent- 
age or early home training, nothing is said. He is sud- 
denly introduced in the seventeenth chapter of 1 Kings, 
where he is represented as a middle-aged man, well 
known to his countrymen. His name, Elijah, means, 
"whose God is Jehovah." He is called "Elijah the Tishbite," 
which is supposed to refer to the name of his birthplace. God 
has been pleased to cover up the previous history of his life, and 
with all our studying we cannot uncover it. 

Ahab was king of Israel at the time Elijah made his appear- 
ance. He was a very wicked king, and his wife, Jezebel, was a 





heathen who had been brought up to worship the idol Baal. 
She had made her husband an idolater, and together they had 
influenced the children of Israel to give up the worship of God 
and become worshipers of Baal. This displeased God, and he 
sent Elijah to tell the king that there was to be a great famine 
in the land; "there shall not be dew nor rain these years, but 
according to my word." This probably meant that there should 
be no rain until the prophet prayed for it. 

Elijah's message to the king made him very angry, but God 
found a safe hiding-place for Elijah by the brook Cherith, where 
Ahab in all of his searching never thought to look for him. 
When he was thirsty, he drank from the brook ; and the dark- 
winged ravens brought him nesh and bread in the morning, and 
the same in the evening. When the brook dried up, God sent 
this prophet to Zarephath, where he had commanded a widow 

to sustain him. Although 
she had food for but one 
meal for herself and son, 
during all the famine, her 
provisions supplied them all, 
for God performed a miracle 
every day, so that her meal 
wasted not, and her cruise 
of oil did not fail. 

But the time came when 
Elijah, obedient to God's 
word, must show himself to 
Ahab. God wished to bring 
his people back from idola- 
try, and he sent Elijah to do 
the work of proving whether 
Jehovah or Baal was the true 
God. Their place of meet- 
ing was Mt. Carmel. 

The parties who were to 
act in deciding this contest 
were the prophets of Baal on 
one side, and Elijah alone on 
the other side. 

Turn to your Bibles and 
read the interesting account 
of God's proving by fire that 
he was the true God. The 
people were .convinced, and 
fell upon their faces acknowl- 
edging that Jehovah was 
the true God. Afterward, 
the. prophets of Baal wero 
slain, and in "answer to Eli- 
jah's prayer, there was an 
abundance of rain. When the 
work of Elijah was done, he 
accompanied Elisha to the 
Jordan. Arriving at the 
banks of the river, Elijah 
smote the waters with his 
mantle, and both passed over 
on dry ground ; and as they 
went, a chariot and horses 
of fire appeared, and parted 
them, and Elijah was taken 
up in a whirlwind to heaven. ' 




« 
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^XJKSHIKH. AT HOME. 



JHIS is our dog, and we call him Fritz, 
Because lie is always so full of his tricks, 
Barking at this or whining for that, 
Chasing the chickens or teasing the cat. 
One little bundle of mischief he is, 
Making us laugh with his comical phiz ; 
Many's the trick he has played off on me, 
But if he should die, how sorry I'd be ! 




j^LEASE, baby," says young Rover, 
" One little bite for me ; 
Ifra The cake is such a big one, 
And full as it can be 
Of plumbs that would taste splendid 
To such a dog, you see. " 

"No, no," says selfish baby, 
" This cake is very nice, 
I cannot let you have a bit 

Of it at any price. 
My mamma knows how much I need, 

She gave me all the slice." 

" Then eat it," says wise Rover, 
" I know 'twill make you sick, 
And I shall be revenged on you 

In that way very quick ; 
For too much cake will punish you 
. As surely as a stick. 

" And, baby, you will learn at last, 
What all learn soon or late, * 

That only sad unhappiness 
On selfishness can wait ; 

For kindly angels never come 
To children through that gate. " 



HAT boy knows how to take care of 
his gold-dust/' said. Tom's uncle often 
to himself, and sometimes aloud. 

Tom went to college, and every account 
they heard of him he was going ahead, 




laying a solid foundation for the future. 

"Certainly," said his uncle, "cer- 
tainly; that boy, I tell you, knows how 
to take .are of his gold-dust." 

"Gold-dust?" Where did Tom get 
gold-dust? He was a poor boy. He 
had not been to California. He never 
was a miner. When did he get gold- 
dust? Ah! he has seconds and min- 
utes, and these are the gold-dust of 
time, — specks and particles 
of time which boys and girls 
and grown-up people are apt 
to waste and throw away. 
Tom knew their value. His 
father, our minister, had taught 
him that every speck and par- 
ticle of time was worth its 
weight in gold, and his son 
took care of them as if they 
were. No idle minutes hung 
on his hands, ready to be filled 
with mischief or bad thoughts 
or deeds. And in the long win- 
ter evenings, when his uncle 
looks over to see what Tom is 
doing, he never finds a story- 
book in his hand ; it is always 
a school-book or something that will help 
him in his work. So it is that Tom takes 
care of his gold-dust. 




mmw mm- 

[>'D like to know how it happened. , 
I can't understand it a bit ; 
A moment ago I was curled up so, 
There was naught I could do but pick. 

So I picked and picked, and by and by, 
Thdfe came a great crashing sound ; ' 

And first thing I knew the shell was in two, 
And I standing safe on the ground. 



A certain writer says, "Books, like 
friends, should be few and well chosen." 
We further add, good friends, like good 
books, are worth preserving. 
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4. ROUND the house where Earl and Lin- 
nie Winskrv* lived, were nice shade 
trees, and on two sides was the large 
old orchard, with its bent and gnarled 
apple-trees. Beyond the orchard were 
the meadows, where the children went to 
^ gather violets and hunt birds' nests; and still 
beyond were the woods, where early in the spring they 
went with their father to the sugar-camp. 
So the children had many nice places to play. Earl was 
eight years old, while Linnie was only five ; and he was very 
proud that his mother should trust him to take little sister with 
him to play in the fields and orchard. But time and again the 
mother had said to them as they went out to play, " Now be 
sure to keep away from the old well ; you might fall in ! " But 
one day as they were at play in the back side of the garden, 
Earl began to wish he could go through the fence where the 
well was. He had been there with father many times, and had 
never fallen in ; and was n't he big enough to take care of Lin- 
nie? So he unfastened the gate, and leading the little girl by 
the hand, he disobeyed his mother and went on to the forbidden 
ground. He had not intended to go r very near the well ; but 
after a while he crept cautiously up and peeped'over the top of 
the curbing.. And as Linnie came up beside him, he put his 
arm about her, and together they stood looking at the mossy 
stones and watching the reflection of their faces in the water. 
They were very much interested, and leaned over farther and 
farther, when all at once — they never knew how — Linnie lost 
her footing and went over — down, down into the dark water ! 

Earl's cries soon brought his father and the hired men, who 
were working in a field near by. When they found what had 
happened, the father got into the large bucket, and the men let 
him down. Linnie was just rising for the last time ; and reach- 
ing down his strong arms, he took her out of the water, and 
they were soon drawn up. The 
little girl was cold and white, and 
Earl thought she was dead. But 
after they had worked over her 
some time, she opened her blue 
eyes and finally began to breathe. 
Then they carried her into the 
house to mother who tiad been 
busy getting supper and knew " 
nothing of what had happened. 

Earl's joy knew no bounds wiien 
his little sister could sit up and 
talk to him once more. He was 
so sorry for what he had done that 
his father and mother thought he 
had been punished enough , and 
they all were so thankful to have 
their little girl back alive that no 
one said much to ,him' about his 
fault. But he learned a lesson 
that day which he has never for- 
gotten, and always says that he, 
as well as his little sister, fell into 
a well that day, though it was 
not a well of water. Do any of 
you know what well it was ? 






R. EDWARD S. MORRIS, a returned missionary, tells 



L the touching story of an African boy as follows : — 

" A little native boy came to me, bowing low, but with 
his eyes firmly fixed upon me. I said, ' What do you want?' 

In broken, disjointed English — the best the 
little fellow could utter — and pointing to the 
ship, he said, 'You God -man take me big 
America, big ship.' 'What for?' 1 asked. 
He answered, 'Me learn big English you.' 

"In consequence of my then enervated 
condition from overwork, I was forced to say 
'No' to the little fellow. I \did not say it 
harshly, but in mild and geVtle accents; 
whereupon he immediately drew forth from 
the folds of a cloth around himXtwo little 
leopards, alive, with unopened eyes}- and pre- 
senting them said, ' Me give him ; you take 
me big America, big ship, learn big English. ' 
Think of it, readers ; the mc^fetfer leopard must 
to his knowledge ha^oeen near when he 
captured her kittens; still, that hungry, 
thirsting child risked his life to earn a pas- 
sage to America, when he might have earned 
it much easier; but he wanted to show me 
not only his bravery, but his burning desire 
for knowledge. 

And there are hundreds of thousands more 
in that country burning for an education ; 
and they should be taught not only big En- 
glish," but about God and the waj^to Heaven. 
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THE famed Mammoth Hot Springs are 
situated in the northwestern portion of 
Yellowstone Park, Wyoming, close to the 
romantically beautiful Gardiner Eiver. 
They are entirely surrounded by high and 
beautiful mountains, which give a charming 
landscape picture to their situation. Two 
views of them are presented on this page. 
They are within a few miles of Mount Ev- 
arts and .Bunsen's Peak. In this vicinity are found remnants of 
enormous terraces, originated from deposits by evaporation 
from the heavily impregnated waters of the springs in that 
neighborhood. 

As we see the wonderful works of the hand of our Eather 
in Heaven, do not " our hearts burn within us" as we almost 
hear his voice speaking to us through the ripples of the river, 
the roar of the rushing torrent, or the murmur of the leafy 
temples above us ? 

Geyser is a term applied to the eruptive thermal springs and wells which are found 
in various parts of the earth's surface in evident connection with the volcanic forces 
at work below. The geysers in the Yellowstone region are probably the most won- 
derful of all, but the best known group is in Iceland, about seventy miles from Reik- 
iavik, sixteen miles north of Skalholt, and within sight of the volcano of Heela. The chief apertures 
are two, respectively called the Great Geyser and the Strolcr, (i. c., churn,) which are little more than 
a hundred yards apart. The latter is an irregular aperture of from six to eight feet 
in diameter, down which one may generally safely look, when he sees the water 
noisily working in a narrower passage about twenty feet below. If, by throwing in a sufficient quantity of turf, 
he can temporarily choke this gullet, the water will in a few minutes overcome the resistance, and, so to 
speak, perform an eruption with magnificent effect, bursting up sixty feet into the air, brown with the 

turf that has been infused into it, and diffusing steam in vast volumes 
around. The appearance of the Great Geyser is considerably different. 
On the summit of a mount which rises about fifteen feet above the sur- 
rounding ground, is a circular pool or clip of hot Avater, seventy-two feet 
across at its greatest diameter, and about four feet deep, being formed 
entirely of silicious crust of a dull gray color. At the edge this water, 
has been found to be 188 degrees Eah. ; in the center it is considerably 
higher. From the center descends a pit, up which a stream of highly- 
heated water is continually but slowly ascending, the surplus finding its 
way out by a small channel in the edge of the cup, and trickling down 
the exterior of the crusty eminence. Every few hours the water, with 
a rumbling noise, rises tumultuously through the pit in jets for a few feet 
above the surface of the pool ; by and by it subsides, and all is quiet 
again. Once a day, however, or thereabouts, this tumult ends in a ter- 
rible paroxysm, which lasts perhaps a quarter of an hour, and during 
which the water is thrown in repeated jets from sixty to eighty feet high, 
mingled with such volumes of steam as obscure the country for half a 
mile around. When quiet is restored, the chalice, and perhaps twenty 
feet of the pit, are found empty, and the visitor obtains, so far, a sight of 
the internal arrangements and structure of the geyser. In a little time 
the water reascends to its usual level, and there remains for the next day 
or two, with only those minor disturbances which have been described. 
If a visitor be tolerably near on the windward side, he may catch glimpses 
of this grand spectacle, — the eruption of a water-volcano, it may be 
termed, — and he must needs be charmed with the beautiful jets as they 
curve outward and fall, as well as impressed by the sublimity of the whole 
scene'. The water of the Great Geyser contains soda in various forms ; 
but the chief ingredient is a charge of about thirty-one grammes of silica 
to six gallons. This forms the incrustations around the pools, reaching 
to the bulk of a little hill in the case of the Great Geyser. The small cut 
at the head of this article is a picture of a geyser in Yellowstone Park. 
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HE celebrated university in which 
the Reformation may be said to 
have been born, was founded 
at Wittemberg, Germany, in 
1502, by Frederic, Elector of Sax- 
ony. The universities of that day 
were usually connected with some 
of the various monastic orders, 
and the monks were the instruct- 
ors of the students who resorted 
to them. Frederic had selected 
St. Augustine as the patron saint 
of this new Wittemberg school, and it was 
therefore under the care of the Augustinian 
brotherhood. 

Luther, the man destined to be the father of the 
.Reformation, who, in the midst of his university course at ErfuHh, 
had suddenly decided to leave all and enter the Augustinian 
monastery, was now one of the most devoted of the monks. 
He had, however, never given up the studious habits acquired 
at the university, and during the three years spent in the 
dreamy quiet of the cloister, had made rapid progress in his 
study of divinity as well as of the Greek and Hebrew languages/ 
Thus by his studious and consistent course he won the universal 
esteem of the fraternity. Accordingly, in 
1508, the quiet monk was, much to his sur- 
prise, called to leave Erfurth and go to "Wit- 
temberg to accept a professorship in the new 
university. A few years sufficed to make 
Luther the great man of Wittemberg, and a 
few more, of Germany. 

The university grew in favor and popular- 
ity, and Wittemberg was fast becoming the 
center of scholarship, as well as of religious 
interest in Germany. Little by little Luther 
had been letting go of the darkness of papal 
error; and as fast as he saw the new light, 
he did not hesitate to give it to the common 
people as well as to the university students. 
By thus exposing the corruption of the Rom- 
ish Church he of course roused the anger of 
the pope and his cardinals; and time after 
time was the brave man summoned to an- 
swer before kings and prelates for the truths 
which hs so boldly proclaimed. Again and 
again was he entreated and commanded to 
recant, and threatened with imprisonment, 
banishment, excommunication, and even 
death, if he did not do so; but he swerved 
not from his principles. The character and 
purpose of his life are well expressed in his 
words when called to answer before the em- 
peror, " Here I stand ; I cannot do otherwise ; 
God help me. Amen ! " 

At last, in 1520, the pope, *Leo X, issued 
against Luther the bull of excommunication 
so long threatened, which was a decree shut- 
ting him off from all the rights and privi- 
leges of the Church, and venting against him 
the extreme wrath and abhorrence of the 



pope as the head of that Church. Copies of the document were 
posted in the towns and by the roadsides. Luther received it 
all very calmly, for he had lost all confidence in the Romish 
Church ; and in this he had the sympathies of the larger part of 
the common people and of many of the students and professors. 

Notwithstanding the sacredness which had always been at- 
tached to the papal bull by the adherents of the Romish Church, 
Luther boldly declared his intention of burning this document ; 
and, finally, on the morning of the 10th of December, 1520, in 
one of the market-places of Wittemberg, occurred the scene rep- 
resented in our picture,— such a bonfire as is kindled but once 
in centuries. Crowds of people gathered to witness the strange 
spectacle, — men, women, and children from the town ; and stu- 
dents, professors, and learned doctors from the university. A 
master of arts of some reputation ligtfted the pile of fagots, and 
then threw on it the decretals and other false epistles of the 
Romish Church, which for centuries had propped up the edifice 
of lies. And w^hen the flames w hich consumed them had passed 
away, Dr. Luther himself, stepping forward, solemnly laid the 
pope's bull of excommunication on the fire, saying amidst the 
breathless silence: "As thou hast troubled the Lord's saints, 
may the eternal fire destroy thee." 'Not a word broke the silence 
until the crackle and gleam of those symbolic flames had ceased, 
and then gravely but joyfully the crowd returned to their 
homes. Yet the light of that fire went not out with the dying 
embers, but has shone on and on, and still shines, growing 
brighter and brighter with each succeeding century. 
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Sunsh'ihe i^T Home. 




^HIS eminent man was born at Epworth, England, June 
17, 1703, and died in London, March 2, 1791, in the 
eighty- eighth year of his age. It is generally well 
known that this excellent divine was the founder of the 
people called Methodists. As might be. inferred from the pict- 
ure, Mr. Wesley was a person of genial disposition, though 
from his earliest youth he was of a serious turn of mind, and 
felt that Providence had some important work for him to do. 

In early life he had the advantages of a liberal education. 
At the age of twenty-three he was Greek lecturer in Lincoln 
College; and shortly after, he graduated as master of arts. He 
had previously been ordained as a deacon. Not far from this 
time, he began to assist his father as curate; and a little later, 
he was regularly ordained, as priest in the Church of England. 





Some two years after, he went to Oxford College, where he en- 
tered with great ardor into a religious association of students, 
his brother, Charles Wesley, and George Whitefield being prom- 
inent members, and to whom, for their zeal and order in relig- 
ious duties, the term " Methodists " began to be applied. 

In 1735 Mr. Wesley came to America with General Ogle- 
thorpe, to found a mission among the Indians, and to preach to 
the colonists. Here he established large and flourishing congre- 



gations. While in America, he was often in straightened cir- 
cumstances as to means, but not, as he says, " without peace, 
health, and contentment." In going about his mission work, he 
often had to wade through swamps and swim across rivers to 
get to his appointments, letting his clothes dry as he traveled. 
After a brief stay in this country, he recrossed the Atlantic to 
England, which became the scene of his life-long labors. 

In the , year 1739, Mr. Wesley, imitating the example of 
George Whitefield, began the practice of open-air preaching. 
It was near the same time, also, that he felt the Lord had re- 
vealed himself with new power to his soul, while listening to 
the reading of Luther's " Preface to the Epistle to the Romans." 
About this period, lay preaching was established among the peo- 
ple called Methodists, and the labors of Wesley and his associ- 
ates began to assume the form of a schism in the church. As he 
was now excluded from the pulpits of the Church of England, 
he held divine worship in a large building 
at Moorsfields, among the colliers and 
others, which, from the fact of its having 
once been used as a foundry, was after- 
ward known as the "Foundry Church." 
This building was subsequently made over 
into a chapel, and became the center of 
later operations. In the cut, Wesley is 
seen preaching from his father's grave in 
Epworth, after being refused the privilege 
of speaking in the state church. His text 
was, " The kingdom of God is not meat 
and drink; but righteousness, and peace, 
and joy in the Holy Ghost." He says, 
" At six in the evening I came, and found 
such a congregation as I believe Epworth 
never saw before." 

Mr. Wesley now made long journeys to 
various parts of Great Britain, waiting 
people of all classes to flee from "the 
wrath to come." He usually preached 
twice a day on week days, and often as 
many as four times on Sundays. At 
Kensington Common he once spoke to an 
assembly of twenty thousand persons. 

This faithful servant of God devoted 
himself to the work of the gospel with a 
zeal which is almost unparalleled. It is 
said by his historian, Doctor Whitehead, 
that for fifty consecutive years not an in- 
stance can be found in which the severest 
weather kept him from his labors for a 
single day ! He usually journeyed on 
horseback, seldom traveling less than 
forty miles a day. He spent sixty-five 
years in the ministry, going from place to 
place, convincing gainsayers, warning sin- 
ners, comforting the mourning ones, and building up those that 
believed. It is estimated that in his lifetime he traveled two 
hundred and seventy thousand miles, and preached over forty 
thousand sermons, besides his numerous addresses, exhortations, 
and prayers. As. one has observed, " If we consider his abun- 
dant labors, we may well say that Mr. Wesley lived two or three 
lives." 

His industry also was unequaled, except by the apostles them- 
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selves. He usually rose at four in the morning, and worked 
with a will till eight at night, in preaching, reading, writing, 
meeting the people, traveling, and administering to the spiritual 
and temporal wants of the sick. His benevolence was unbounded. 
He literally gave away all that he had, and to the last kept his 
resolution to die poor. His income was not large, but it is esti- 
mated that he gave away.in charity, during his lifetime, one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars. 

In his social life, Wesley was lively and agreeable. He had 
great talent for making himself pleasant in company. He was 
polite and attentive, and talked a 
great deal where he saw it was ex- 
pected. Frequently he received in- 
vitations from the best families, 
who wished to show him respect, 
and who expected to hear him con- 
verso on various subjects, religious 
and otherwise. He had seen much 
of the world in his travels, and be- 
ing a great reader, his mind was 
stored with an infinite number of 
anecdotes, which, with his agree- 
able manners, made his conversa- 
tion very entertaining. In private 
life, among his Mends, his manners 
were particularly sprightly and 
pleasant. And this was as con- 
spicuous at nearly ninety years of 
age, 'as when a young man of 
twenty. His temperance jyrinci- 
ples he carried to great length. 
But while he never urged these 
views upon others, he insisted upon 
the right of being judge of what 
he deemed best for himself. 

Mr. Wesley was a great scholar, 
being well read in the classics, and 

thoroughly conversant with the dead languages. When be was 
unable to quote a text from the English New Testament, he 
was seldom at a loss to repeat it in the Greek. He was also a 
proficient in many modern tongues. The science of logic he stud- 
ied with great care. This enabled him to reason correctly, to com- 
prehend things clearly, and to judge truly. In reading, ho made 
accurate notes of men and things, and transcribed them into 
his journal, which has often been printed. He also held fre- 
quent correspondence with the great men of his day, — with 
bishops, and critics, and lords. 

For preaching the doctrine of free grace, Wesley was often 
persecuted and mobbed, but a kind Providence spared his life, 
sometimes when in the very jaws of death itself. This persecu- 
tion and injury ho bore not only without anger, but without any 
ajyparent notice. Though looked upon as a schismatic by the 
English State Church, this holy man died in her connection, be- 
loved by his own people and respected by his enemies. " The 
last four days of his earthly existence were spent in praising 
the Lord. 



Whatever be the cause of happiness may be made likewise' 
the cause of misery. The medicine which, rightly applied, has 
power to cure, has, when rashness or ignorance prescribes it, 
the same power to destroy. 



WOT- 




WHERE is hardly a creature now in existence for which 
the human race, as a whole, has such a shrinking ab- 
horrence as for the snake. Wily and sly, he is shunned 
^pJ and dreaded by all. Many of the species are entirely 
harmless, and we can scarcely tell why we dislike them so; but 
there are others whose least bite is deadly poison. 

There- are no very large snakes in this country, and only a 
few kinds that arc dangeVous; but nearer the equator they grow 




to an immense size, and many of them are very poisonous. 
They are a great terror to other creatures, as well as to man. 
They especially delight in destroying the eggs of birds, and in 
eating their young. How terribly this poor mother-bird in the 
picture must feel to see her cosy little home invaded, and her 
sweet birdlings carried off, without being able to drive the rob- 
ber away, or to defend her brood ! See how terrified she lo6ks. 
We can almost hear her cries of distress. And there comes the 
father- bird to help her; but 1 fear they will not be able to 
frighten his snakeship away from the dainty repast he has 
promised himself. 

The first account we have of the snake, or serpent, was in 
the garden of Eden. It was in the form of a serpent that Satan 
came to Eve one day in the garden, when she had wandered 
away from her husband, and stood gazing at the tempting fruit 
of the tree of knowledge of good and evil. The Lord may 
have told Eve to stay by her husband ; for then the devii would 
not so easily have been able to lead either one of them astray. 
As she looked at the fruit, she wondered why God should tell 
them not to eat of it ; for it looked very nice, and she could not 
see why it was not as good as that of any other tree in the gar- 
.den. But God had said: " Thou shalt not eat of it, for in the 
day thou eatest thereof thou bhalt*surely die," and God cannot 
lie. 

Eve had not been gazing long before the serpent appeared 
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and spoke to her, and asked if God had said they should not 
eat of every tree in the garden. If Eve had only thought a 
moment, she would have known that this was Satan ; but it was 
so strange to hear a serpent talk that her curiosity was aroused, 
and she answered the question, instead of running away, and 
told him they were allowed to eat of all but the one before her. 




Of that one she told him, " God hath said, Ye shall not eat of 
it, neither shall ye touch it, lest ye die." To this, Satan imme- 
diately responded, "Ye shajl not surely die." 

This was the first lie ever told. Jesus said, Satan "is a liar, 
and the father of ii," referring to this very lie he told to Eve in 
Eden. 

When Eve saw that the tree seemed to be good for food, she 
took some too, and ate it ; and when she saw Adam, she offered 
him some of the fruit to eat. Adam doubtless knew at once 
that it was Satan who had taken the form of a serpent, and 
tempted Eve to sin against God. He was very sad ; because 
he knew that Eve would have to be punished, and his love 
for her was so great that he resolved to eat the fruit, and 
share the consequences with her. 

There was great sorrow in heaven when it was known that 
Adam and Eve had disobeyed God ; and the loving Father 
said they must leave their beautiful home. So he came down 
to tell them what should come upon them. He first pro- 
nounced a curse upon the serpent, compelling him to crawl 
on the ground forever, and saying he should be trodden un- 
der foot and despised by every one ; and it has been so ever 
since. 

Adam and Eve were driven from the- garden, and so they 
could not eat of the tree of life any longer. While they could 
eat of its leaves and fruit, they were kept always young 
and strong. If they had continued to eat of it, they would 
never have been sick, and would never have died. As soon 
as they were shut away from the tree, the worn particles of 
their bodies began to decay and die. Soon these particles wasted 
faster than their food could make new ones, and then they be- 
gan to grow old, and finally they died, and were buried in the 
earth from which they were taken. So what the Lord had 
said came to pass ; for in the very day that they ate of the fruit 
they began to die. 

This is how death first came into the world, and he has been 



bearing his victims down into the dark grave ever since. For 
over six thousand years the people of the earth have been grow- 
ing worse and worse, and wickedness has come to be so com- 
mon that it does not seem so terrible as it did once. But this 
will not always last. By and by the Eestorer will come, and 
take those who have loved him and kept all the commandments 
to his beautiful home in heaven. Then this earth 
will be purified, and will all be beautiful, like the 
garden of Eden, and the children of God will 
have homes here, and live forever. Then they 
will again have a right to eat of the tree of life, 
and that will keep them from death. Then the 
earth will be restored to its first beauty, and sin 
will not be known. Everything will be pure 
and lovely as when it first left the hand of its 
Creator. 



|S one who, walking in a forest, sees 
t> A lovely landscape through the parted trees, 
Then sees it not, for boughs that intervene ; 
Or as we see the moon sometimes revealed 
Through drifting clouds, and then again concealed,* 
So I behold the scene. 

Again the tossing boughs shut out the scene, 
Again the drifting vapors intervene, 
And the moon's pallid disk is hidden quite. 
The meadow brook, that seemeth to stand still, 
Quickens its current as it nears the mill ; 

And so the stream of Time that lingereth 
In level places, and so dull appears, 
Runs with a swifter current as it nears 
The gloomy mills of Death. » 

After a day of cloud and wind and rain, 
Sometimes the setting sun breaks out again, 





And,#touching al^the darksome woods with light, 
Smiles on the fields, until they laugh and sing; 
Then, like a ruby from the horizon's ring, 

Drops down into the night. 

Any man can pick up courage enough to be heroic for an hour; 
to be patiently heroic daily is the test of character. 
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HIS singular light, frequently seen in marshy places, 
differs so much from common lights that it has received 
the name of Foolish Fire. 
It is also called "WiU-o'- 
the - wisp," and " Jack- 
with-a-lantern." 

It is a pale, bluish- 
colored flame, and gener- 
ally appears a little after sunset. 
Sometimes it shines steadily all 
night, at other times disappears, 
and returns after short intervals. 
It floats in the air about two or 
three feet from the ground, and 
travels away from any one who 
attempts to approach it. 

The ignis fatuus is of frequent 
occurrence in Northern Europe, 
but is seldom seen in this country. 
In one place in Massachusetts it 
has appeared several times. Once 
it was seen about ten o'clock in 
the evening, and was as large and 
brilliant as the light of a lantern. 
It passed up the road two or three 
rods distant from the persons who 
saw it, and did not vanish until it 

had floated some forty or fifty rods. Just below the place where 
this light started, was a low piece of ground. The weeds on 
this ground had been pulled, and piled in heaps ; and it was 
supposed that the gas rising from these decayed. weeds produced 
the light. Indeed, it has been clearly ascertained that the gas 
arising from decaying matter sometimes takes fire on coming in 
contact with the air, and thus produces this strange light. 
, In former times 
this light was an 
object of supersti- 
tion, and was be- 
lieved to be pro- 
duced by some 
evil spirit, in its 
attempts to lead 
the benighted 
traveler to his de- 
struction. There 
are instances on 
record, of travel- 
ers, who, mistak- 
ing this flame for 
a lamp, have fol- 
lowed it until de- 
coyed into some 
swampy spot, 
where they per- 
ished. 

The man in the 
picture is endeav- 
oring to approach one of these lights. It is in the night. See, 
he is now wading in the water. Soon the deceptive light will 
disappear, and he will be left in the marsh, perhaps to die. 




This is a striking illustration of the experience of many who 
seek so earnestly for the pleasures of this world. Infatuated by 
the weird flame, they press eagerly on toward the glittering 
prize, which is ever just beyond their reach ; and finally, when 

seemingly within their grasp, the 
false light will vanish entirely. 
Whoever is thus enticed from the 
path of right, will find at last 
that he is, like the traveler, led 
away but to perish. 






piS grand old building is 
the favorite country res- 
idence of the British sov- 
ereigns. It is built on 
the top of a hill, overlooking the 
town of Windsor, and command- 
ing a fine view of the Eiver 
Thames. On this hill, William 
the Conqueror built a fortress, 
which was greatly enlarged by 
Henry I. King Edward III. en- 
tirely rebuilt the castle, except 
three of the towers at the west 
end of the lower yard. Many im- 
provements and alterations were 
made in the castle by the successors of Edward III. In the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, a terrace was made on the north side 
of the castle; this has since been enlarged. The interior of the 
castle was greatly improved by Charles II. The buildings alone 
now cover twelve acres. 

Between the two wards of the castle is the keep, or Round 
Tower, which is about three hundred feet in circumference and 

is built on the top 
of a high, artifi- 
cial mound. In 
this tower many 
royal prisoners 
have been con- 
fined, among oth- 
ers, King James 
I. of Scotland. St." 
George's chapel, 
or the collegiate 
church of Wind- 
sor, is the largest 
and most elegant 
of the three royal 
; chapels of Eng- 
land. Connected 
with this chapel 
is a large vault, 
in which several 
kings and queens 
and other mem-' 
bers of the royal 

family lie buried. The castle is surrounded . by the " Little 
Park," which is about four miles in circumference and contains 
some five hundred acres. On the south side of the castle, con- 



x 
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nected with " Little Park " by a loBg avenue of trees, is the 
" Great Park," which is eighteen miles in circumference. It 
abounds with beautiful forest scenery, and is well stocked with 
deer. In this park is a beautiful lake, called Yirginia Water, 
on the bank of which is the Koyal Fishing Temple. At the end 
of the lake the water forms a beautiful cascade, near which is 
an artificial ruin, formed of marble and other material brought 
from Greece. West of the " Great Park " lies Windsor Forest, 
which is fifty-six miles in circumference. 

This home of the royal family is indeed a beautiful place, and 




r?EEUSALEM is "beautiful for situation, the joy of the 
whole earth." Ps. 48 : 2. It is on the central table-land 
of Judea, nearly surrounded by deep valleys or ravines ; s 
two lesser ones divide the city into three parts. Zion, 
the highest and strongest part of the city, is in the south- 
east. It formerly contained the citadel, the king's pal- 
ace, and the tombs of the kings. Moriah, the sacred hill, 
was north-east of Zion, while Acra lay on the north. Jerusalem 





it -might seem that in such a pleasant spot there could be no un- 
happiness. But all adown the rolling years, many have been 
the sad and aching hearts shut up in the walls of the old castle. 
Strange and thrilling stories are related of the secrets of the 
ancient palace ; and could the old walls speak, they might 
doubtless tell stranger and sadder stories than pen or tongue 
have revealed. Those of royal birth are sometimes envied ; but 
they have their sorrows as well as other people, and their lives 
are too often far from happy. 

Few of us will ever enter an earthly palace ; but all may be 
heirs of a home more glorious than any royal palace. In the 
city of God are " many mansions ; " no royal grounds can com- 
pare with the " garden of the Lord ; " and best of all, in that 
beautiful home will be neither sorrow nor crying. 



had three walls built at different times, in which were lofty 
towers of great strength and magnificence. On the east of Je- 
rusalem, stretching from north to south, is the mount of Olives. 
On the north-east of Moriah, at the foot of the mount of Olives, 
is Gethsemane. In fact, all around and within this most illus- 
trious city on the face of the earth, are the names of places as 
familiar to us as household words. Elegant, rich, beautiful Jeru- 
salem ! Its great glory has departed, while the desolate mount- 
ains around it witness from age to age the surety of the word of 
the Lord. She who sat among them as a queen has been many 
times captured, ravaged, and razed to the ground. She has been 
ploughed as a field, to show her utter desolation and perfect sub- 
jection to the conqueror. 

Modern Jerusalem is in the possession of the Turks, who have 
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built a grand church, called the Mosque of Omar, on the site of 
the ancient temple, and eight or ten other mosques in different 
parts of the city. It has a population of about twelve thousand, 
two-fifths of whom are Mohammedans, and the rest Jews and 
Christians in about equal numbers. Both of the latter are de- 
graded and ignorant. Every year, in the month of April, when 
the passover used to be celebrated, many thousands of pilgrims 
from other countries make a flying visit to the sacred places. 
In a small area near the western wall of Moriah the Jews gather, 
especially on their sacred days, to weep and wail over the city 
that is no longer their own. 



laver and the altar of burnt offerings. (In the cut this altar is 
erroneously placed in the court of the Israelites.) Between the 
court of the Gentiles and that of the Israelites, on the east, was 
the court of the women, which was the place where the Jews 
went for ordinary worship, and beyond which women might not 
go unless they had sacrifices to offer- 
There were two ranges of porticoes, or covered walks, around 
the temple ; one outside of the court of the Gentiles, was very 
rich, having one hundred and sixty-two columns of dazzling white 
marble, supporting a cedar ceiling of the most exquisite work- 
manship. The other, surrounding the inner court, had smaller 





HE temple at Jerusalem has been called the most beauti- 
ful building that was ever constructed. The first one 
was built by King Solomon, a thousand years before 
Christ. The foundation walls were in places five hun- 
dred and twenty-five feet deep, and some of the stones 
used were seventy feet square. The temple was of the 
same proportions as the tabernacle, only much larger. 
It was built of white marble, exquisitely wrought and polished, 
and the holy and most holy places were covered inside with 
plates of gold. The house of God was adorned everywhere with 
representations of angels. 

Solomon's temple retained its first glory but thirty-three 
years, when, on account of the sinfulness of God's professed peo- 
ple, it was plundered by Shishak, king of Egypt, and was utterly 
destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar, B. c. 588. The ark and the 
mercy seat, made by Moses, were forever lost. 

In b. c. 17, King Herod tore down the second temple, and on 
its foundation he built another, " which was the admiration and 
the envy of the world." It was entirely surrounded by three 
courts, or yards. That of the Gentiles, around the outside, cov- 
ered over fourteen acres. It was from this place that the Sav- 
iour drove the tooney changers, and those who sold animals for 
sacrifice to persons who came from a distance, and could not bring 
then* offerings with them. Next within this was the court of the 
Israelites, and inside was that of the priests, in which were the 




columns, but was equally magnificent. There were ten gates 
leading into the temple courts. Nine of these were richly 
adorned with gold and silver. The tenth, called the Beautiful 
Gate, was Corinthian brass of the finest workmanship. It 
was eighty-seven feet high, and its door seventy feet high ; 
while the doors of the others were fifty- two feet high and half 
as wide. 

The great gateway Nicanor opened into the court of the 
priests. It was one hundred and thirty- two feet high and 
forty-three wide. Through its spacious arch could be seen the 
Golden Gate of *he temple. Over this gate hung a golden 
vine which had bunches as large as a man : the grapes were 
precious stones and the leaves were of solid gold. 

No such glory is to be found in any edifice on earth now. It 
seems as though God would give man as nearly as possible some 
little representation of Heaven ; but glorious as was this struct-' 
ure, it can bear no comparison w T ith the richness of that celestial 
abode. There the entire foundation is of precious stones, some 
delicate, some most richly colored, all blending into one grand 
glory ; while the super-structure is of a material so different and 
probably far surpassing anything found on earth, that the 
prophet could only compare it to transparent gold. The open 
courts of the earthly temple, paved with many-colored marbles, 
could but faintly have represented the glory of the colors re- 
flected from the streets paved with this gold ; while the light 
emanating from God and the Lamb illuminates it, making the 
entire place radiant beyond all conception. 
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The sanctuary which Moses built in the wilderness was as 
glorious as human hands could make it. The building itself, 
and all its furniture, looked like massive gold, being either made 
of solid gold, or covered with plates of it. The veil which 
separated its two apartments and formed its outer door- way 
and the ceiling, were of fine linen, embroidered in blue, purple, 
and scarlet colors, representing angels and flowers, to make it 
as nearly as possible like heaven, where are multitudes of flow- 
ers and angels. Lights, which were always burning within, 
were reflected gorgeously indeed on all sides of the golden 
building; while the whole was perfumed with the rich and 
costly fragrance kept burning day and night on the altar of in- 
cense. It is said that the fragrance extended for miles around 
the tabernacle. 

The first, or holy place, contained three articles of furniture, 
the candlestick, with seven branches, the table of shew-bread, 
and the altar of incense. The most holy, or inner room had 
but one article of furniture. This was far the most precious of 
anything in the tabernacle ; it was a chesty called the ark. The 
ark was very precious, because it contained the tables of stone 
which the Lord gave to Moses when he was with him on Mount 
Sinai. Upon these tables, God had written his own holy law, 
the ten commandments. The ark was covered with a tightly- 
fitting lid of pure gold, called the mercy-seat. The tables of 
stone, covered with the mercy-seat, showed that God has united 
the law and the gospel, and we should accept both. Upon each 
end of the mercy-seat stood a cherub, beaten out of solid gold. 






Candlestick. 



Table of Shew-bread. 



Altar of Incense. 




These angels, with wings stretched out over the ark, looked 
down upon it, representing the interest which heavenly beings 
take in our salvation. Between these angels over the mercy- 
seat appeared a glorious light, called the Shekinah, which showed 
the Lord was there. 

God said that every soul that sinned, that is, broke one of 
the, commandments contained in the ark, should die. Alas! all 
have sinned, but Jesus gave his life that every one who would 
accept and obey him might escape this sentence of death. 
Christ did not die as soon as man began to sin. God in his wis- 
dom saw fit to symbolize the death of Christ for a certain length 
of time by the death of animals. Thus it came about that in 
order to represent Christ's death and his subsequent work, the 
earthly sanctuary was built, and its typical service was insti- 
tuted to be a shadow of what our Saviour would do. When the 
real offering, Jesu3 himself, came and died, there was no longer 
any necessity of that which represented him, so it was done 
away, and the law regulating these things came to an end, — 
was nailed to the cross. (Stone could not be nailed to wood, so 
it was not the law on the tables of stone which was nailed to the 
cross and passed away; neither was that law a shadow of Jesus.) 

There is a sanctuary in heaven, where Jesus is our High 
Priest. The one on earth was not only made like it, but its 
services represented the work of Christ in heaven. By under- 
standing the earthly, therefore, we shall know about the heav- 




enly. The sinner brought the offering for his sin to the door of 
the tabernacle. There he laid his hand on its head, confessing 
his sin, and in this way transferring it in figure to the animal. 
By laying his hand on the animal's head, be virtually said, Eor 
my sins I am worthy to die the death which this innocent creat- 
ure is soon to suffer. Then he killed it; its body was burned 
just outside the door of the tabernacle, except some parts re- 
served for the priests, who bore a portion of 
it into the holy place. Thus the sin was fig- 
uratively left in the sanctuary. 

Every day in the year this was done, thus 
defiling that holy building with the sins of 
God's repentant people. On the last day of 
the year came a most solemn ceremony to 
close up the year's labors. It might be called 
! ne A k a balancing of the accounts of the sinner 

with his Creator. This was the great day of atonement, or the 
day of judgment ; and any who should refuse to observe it by 
fasting, faithful heart-searching, and confession of his sins, im- 
ploring God's forgiveness, were cut off from his people. 

On this day, while all the people were without, anxiously 
praying, fearing God would manifest his wrath on account of 
their sins, the high priest went into the most holy place, which 
no one could enter on any other day without dying. He took 
with him the blood of an animal, which he sprinkled upon and 
before the ark containing God's law; He did this because the 
broken law calls for death ; and blood, the symbol of death, is 
here brought to it. Then the high priest bore from the sanctu- 
ary, in himself in figure, all the sins which had been accumulat- 
ing in it during the year, leaving the glorious building holy 
again. Now the blood of beasts could never really take away 
sin ; the death of all the animals that ever lived could not sat- 
isfy the law for one transgression. 

All this round of yearly 
sacrifice represented the 
work of Christ. First he 
died on Calvary like a lamb 
offered in sacrifice, then he 
ascended on high, and en- 
tered the holy place of the 
heavenly sanctuary. There 
he remained, ofiiciating as 
the merciful and faithful 
High Priest of his people till 
the time came before ap- 
pointed of God, when the 
heavenly sanctuary should 
b e cleansed (or released) 
from all the sins which had 
ever been confessed to God. 
This is the great and final 
day of Judgment, or atone- 
ment. 

On the earthly day of 
atonement two goats were 
brought ; the lots were cast, 
one for the Lord, and the . 

other for the scapegoat. The Lord's goat was offered in sacri- 
fice after the high priest had offered its blood in the sanctuary, 
receiving himself in figure the sins from the sacred building. He 
then came out, and confessed them over the head of the scape- 
goat, which was sent by the hand of a fit man into the wilder- 
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ness. In the end of Christ's work in the heavenly sanctuary, 
his blood will be applied to make a final atonement for the sins 
of God's people. Then all the sins ever committed by the hu- 
man family will be placed upon the head of the one who has 
caused them., i. e., the devil, and he will be " sent away into the 
land of forgetfulness," no more to trouble the children of men. 
Sin is thus forever put away. 

According to the word of God, which alone has power to 
give us any light on this grand and important subject, Christ 
has already entered the most holy place in the heavenly temple, 
where John, as recorded in the [Revelation, saw the ark, show- 
ing that the law it contains is binding still after the worldly 
sanctuary has given place to the heavenly. The great plan of 
salvation is being completed. Those who desire a part in Christ's 
closing ministration will do well to remember the earnest, faith- 
ful work required of God's people on the day of atonement. 



What is noble ? — 'Tis the finer 
Portion of our mind and heart 

Linked to something still diviner 
Than mere language can im- 
part ; 

Ever prompting, ever seeing, 

Some improvement yet to plan 
To uplift our fellow-being, 
And, like man, to feel for man. 

What is noble ? — That which 
places 

Truth in its enfranchised will ! 
Leaving steps, like angel-traces, 
That mankind may follow still ! 
E'en though scorn's malignant 
glances 

Prove him poorest of his clan, 
He's the noble who advances 
Freedom, and the cause of 
man. — Swain. 

Captain Joseph Bates was 
one of nature's noblemen. 
He was born in 1792, and 
lived to be eighty years old. 
From an early age he pos- 
sessed an ardent love for the 
sea, and much desired to be 
a sailor. But his parents op- 
posed it strongly; and "to 
cure the boy," they let him 
take a short trip from New 
Bedford, his home, to Bos- 
ton, on board his uncle's boat. 
But this only increased the 
difficulty, for the life just 
suited him, and finally his 
parents gave their consent, 
and he went on board a ship 
bound for London. This trip 
was ended with safety, and 
the next year he again em- 
barked, this time for Arch- 
angel in .Russia. Here they 





came in collision with an iceberg so high that its top could not 
be seen from the masthead. The ship was so wrecked and 
crushed by this floating mountain that they expected every mo- 
ment to see it sink. It was only with the greatest difficulty 
that they freed themselves from their perilous position, and set 
sail for Ireland, where they repaired damages, and joined a con- 
voy of English merchant ships bound for the Baltic Sea. 

After a severe storm, in which many vessels were wrecked, 
they separated from the convoy, and proceeded on their voyage 
alone. Soon, however, they were captured by 'Danish privateers, 
and taken to Copenhagen, where their ship and cargo were con- 
demned because of their intercourse with the English. Previ- 
ous to their examination in court, the ship owner promised that 
if the seamen would testify that their route had been direct from 
New York to Copenhagen, they should each receive a handsome 
reward. Some of the sailors would not agree to this, and among 
the number, our cabin-boy. He was the first to be examined, 
and before being sworn he was asked if he understood the nat- 
ure of an oath. He said he did, and they showed him a box- 
like machine used for cutting off the thumb and first two fingers 
of the right hand of every one who should swear falsely. He 
then gave a truthful statement of their wreck and subsequent 




stop in Ireland for repairs. As a party of his comrades were 
out walking that evening, they passed by the jail, and some of 
the prisoners held their hands through the bars to show how 
they had been mutilated by that little machine. Here among 
strangers, with everything taken from him but the clothes he 
wore, ended his Eussian voyage. 
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Before winter set in he sailed to Prussia, and from there to 
Ireland. Soon after his arrival here he went across the Irish 
Sea to Liverpool, where a "press-gang" entered his boarding- 
house, claiming him as a subject of King George III. ; and al- 
though he produced papers to show that he was a citizen of the 
United States, he was dragged to a place of confinement, and 
then impressed on board a British man-of-war, where he was 
confined with many others in like circumstances. Taking ad- 
vantage, one day, of the absence of many of the officers and 
crew, they made an attempt to escape by breaking the bars and 
bolts in the port : holes. Unfortunately for them, their plan was 
discovered and they were severely flogged, and the next day 
transferred to a large stationary ship. 

On this monstrous floating castle fifteen hundred seamen 
were confined. Here he again attempted to escape, but was 
brought back and placed on a ship of war which was going to 
join the British squadron in the Gulf of Lyons, there to unite 
with the Spanish fleet in war with France. This ship was out 
for a three years' station, and for that length of time he re- 
mained on it, imperiled by numerous engagements with the en- 
emy, and by " levanters," or gales of wind, common in those 
seas. Here he made several attempts to escape, but none were 
successful, and each time he was severely punished. 

Several times he had writ- 
ten home for aid ; but as the 
letters were submitted to the 
inspection of the lieutenant be- 
fore being mailed, only one 
reached its destination. From 
this his father learned of his 
situation, and by appealing to 
James Monroe, who was then 
President of the United States, 
he obtained papers demanding 
his release. These were sent 
to the consul and to the com- 
mander-in-chief of the squad- 
ron ; but as they were unwil- 
ling to release him, and the law was slow to act, the case still 
hung in uncertainty when the war of 1812 broke out. As the 
cause of this difficulty between King George III. and the United 
States was the impressment and seizure of American seamen, 
those that were already in seizure were required either to take 
up arms in defense of the English against their own country, or 
to become prisoners of war. 

Preferring the latter to the former course, Joseph Bates, 
with about seven hundred others, was locked up on board an 
old hulk Seventy miles from London. Here their condition was 
"wretched indeed, without proper food, water, or air, and very 
much crowded. The officers and sailors placed over them were 
coarse, blasphemous men, brutal in the extreme ; and it is almost 
miraculous that, with the uncertainty of his fate, Bates did not 
become contaminated with the atmosphere of vice everywhere 
around him. Plans for escape were again laid, and eighteen men 
escaped before it was discovered. The guards finally became so 
alarmed for their own safety and that of the ship, that they sent 
their outraged prisoners to Dartmoor prison, in England, where 
they were confined with six thousand others. 

In this dreary place, shut in from the outside world by a 
massive stone wall broad enough for hundreds of soldiers to walk 
on guard, hope almost deserted them ; but at last, in December, 
1814, the cheering news reached them that a treaty of peace had 





been signed ; and when it was ratified by President Madison, the 
following February, they looked for immediate release. This 
the British Government refused to do ; and, on account of the 
neglect of the United States agent, they remained there until 
April 27, 1815, just five years from the time our hero was im- 
pressed into unwilling service, half of this time having been 
spent in service as a prisoner of war. 

Upon being released, Bates, with two hundred and eighty 
others, was placed on board a cartel bound for the United States. 
When they had been out at sea several days, they learned that 
the cartel was chartered for South Carolina, hundreds of miles 
farther than they wished to go ; for they were all New England 
men. They urged the captain to land them nearer their homes, 
but all in vain ; and finally they took the ship out of the hands 
of its captain, appointed another one, and landed in New Lon- 
don, Connecticut, from whence they could easily reach their 
homes, leaving the cartel to proceed on its way unmolested. 
With joy his parents welcomed him home after an absence of 
over six years, and they were especially rejoiced to find that he 
had come unscathed from the scenes of vice and wickedness 
with which he had been so long surrounded. 

His stay at home was not long. In a short time he engaged 
as second mate on a voyage to Russia, and had a prosperous trip. 

Later, when on the return 
voyage from South America, 
his life seems to have been 
spared by the intervention of 
Providence. They stopped at 
the French island of Martinico; 
and having displeased the com- 
modore in some trifling matter, 
they were ordered to leave the 
harbor, which they had hardly 
done when an equinoctial gale 
arose, and devastated the ship- 
ping still in the harbor so much 
that only two vessels out of 
nearly one hundred were saved. 
On his next visit home he was married to Miss Prudence 
Nye, in February, 1818. Six months later he went as chief 
mate on a ship for Gottenberg, Sweden. While crossing the 
Gulf Stream on the homeward trip, a violent storm arose, and 
for days and weeks they were tossed on a tempestuous sea, 
sometimes riding the wave, sometimes wallowing in its trough, 
and momentarily expecting to be drowned. To add to their 
terror, the ship sprung aleak ; and only by throwing over part 
of their burden, and pumping constantly, was it kept from Sink- 
ing. Their provisions gave out, and had they not been supplied 
frequently by passing ships, they must have perished. -Finally, 
after futile attempts to cross the stream in their damaged condi- 
tion, they were compelled to sail southward to the West Indies, 
where they anchored for repairs. They had been out from Got- 
tenberg one hundred and twenty-two days, less than one-third 
that time being required for a voyage. Repairs were soon made, 
and he once more sailed for home, this being his third visit home 
in ten years. 

It was during this voyage that his mind was first impressed 
with the evidences of God's protection ; and he firmly believed 
that it was in answer to prayers made in their hours of distress 
that they were rescued. This, he said, was the most remarkable 
voyage he ever made or ever heard of. 

Several trips succeeded this one, and on the third one he was 
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made commander, or captain, of a new ship fitted up by its 
owners for this purpose. He sailed to South America; and 
while on this trip he voluntarily pledged himself to abstain from 
all intoxicating liquors ; for he began to see the injurious results 
which their continued use produced upon others. In this work 
of reform he found himself entirely alone, and often he was 
placed in embarrassing positions. The temperance subject had 
not been agitated much then, and consequently those who ab- 
stained from liquor were regarded as foolish and fanatical. He 
also discarded tobacco in every form, and became a strong advo- 
cate of temperance principles, although derided, and looked upon 
by his associates as an extremist. Here he made great efforts 
to overcome the habit of swearing, into which a checkered life 
of sixteen years as a sailor had thrown him ; and here, too, he 
commenced to read the Bible, a book with which he had had lit- 
tle acquaintance heretofore, although he had always held it in 
the highest reverence. During a subsequent voyage he dis- 
carded cider, and then began his first religious investigations, 
and he experienced the first longings he had ever known to lead 
a Christian life. One of his sailors was taken ill, and died on 
the passage ; and this so solemnly affected his mind in regard to 
the uncertainty of life, and the necessity of a constant prepara- 
tion, that he made a covenant with God that he would ever after 
serve him. On this trip he was absent from home twenty 
months, and in all that time he met with only two converted 
persons. These meetings were indeed privileges, as he had 
greatly desired to converse with some one on the subject of re- 
ligion. When in port, he daily sought a grove or retired spot, 
in which to commune with God ; but while on board, it was al- 
most impossible to find a secluded place for that purpose. 

He lengthened his stay at home this time so that he might 
have an opportunity to attend religious meetings. Revival serv- 
ices were being held some twenty miles away, and by attend- 
ing these he was greatly encouraged and strengthened. His 
parents were Congregation alists, and he had been sprinkled hv 
infancy ; but this did not agree with his belief and so he united 
with the Christian church by immersion in the spring of 1827. 

Again his attention was directed especially to the temperance 
worlr, and by earnest solicitation he succeeded in inducing a 
number of the influential men of the town to join him in an or- 
ganization called the "Fair Haven Temperance Society.''" This 
was the first temperance society ever known to have been or- 
ganized in the United States. Weekly meetings were held, and 
the Society became exceedingly popular. All classes crowded 
to hear on the subject, and hundreds of converts pledged them- 
selves to its constitution. From this other societies were formed 
in adjacent towns, and soon a County Temperance Society was 
organized, and the Massachusetts State Temperance Society fol- 
lowed, — all the result of Captain Bates's untiring labor. Then 
came the children's " Cold Water Army," nearly three hundred 
children from Fair Haven joining it; while temperance tracts and 
papers were multiplied throughout the land. 

During his next voyage he put in practice the principles he 
had learned, holding morning and evening prayers on ship board, 
and instituting many reforms, among which was the prohibition 
of intoxicating drinks, swearing, and Sabbath-breaking. A few 
well-chosen books were " placed on board, to which all had ac- 
cess, and good papers were freely distributed. At first the crew 
were inclined to consider this an intrusion on their privileges, 
but were soon convinced of the wisdom and justice of the course, 
and only one, throughout the whole voyage, violated the rules. 
Through this and by his counsels and example, two of the 
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men were converted. This voyage ended his sea-faring life. 

He then began to devote his time and means to moral re- 
forms, and labored ardently and successfully in the cause Of tem- 
perance, of which he was almost the first advocate. In this and 
the suppression of slavery, which was being agitated then, he 
continued about twelve years, when he first became acquainted 
with the doctrines advocated by the renowned Wm. Miller. He 
examined them carefully, and becoming convinced of their con- 
formity to Scripture, he adopted them, and soon after began 

lecturing. He labored suc- 
cessfully as a speaker and 
writer, and employed his 
means and energies in the 
cause of Bible truth and re- 
form for a period of thirty- 
two years. 

Elder Bates, or "Father 
Bates," as he was familiarly 
called, was universally beloved 
by the people of his choice, 
and greatly respected by all 
with whom he came in con- 
tact. His eminently useful 
life terminated m 1872, and 
he now rests by the side of 
hi v s companion in " Poplar 
Hill Cemetery," Monterey, 
Mich., awaiting the glad peal 
of the Archangel's trump, — 
an event which he ever con- ' 
templated with unspeakable 

— — 

" You ask," said the famous 
William, prince of Orange, to 
Sonoy the governor, "if I 
have entered into a treaty, or 
made a contract for assistance, 
with any powerful king ? I 
answer that, before I ever 
took up the cause of the op- 
pressed Christians in the 
provinces, I had entered into 
a close alliance with the King 
of kings, and I am firmly con- 
vinced that all who put their 
trust in him will be saved by 
his almighty hand." After- 
ward, when offered every 
personal and family favor if 
he would but give over his 
life-long endeavors to secure 
religious freedom to the poor 
Netherlander, the brave 
prince replied, "I regard 
the welfare and security of 
the public before my own, 
having already placed my 
particular interests under my 
foot, and am still resolved 
to, so long as life shall en- 
dure." 
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§MONG all the narratives of the Bible, that of Haman and 
Mordecai is one of the most interesting. Among the un- 
fortunate Jews who were carried away captive by Neb- 
uchadnezzar, king of Babylon, was Mordecai and an or- 
phan girl, his cousin Esther, whom he had adopted after the 
death of her par- 
ents. She was ex- 
ceedingly fair and 
beautiful. After a 
time, circumstan- 
ces occurred which 
brought Esther in- 
to the royal palace, 
and she was made 
queen. Notwith- 
standing a change 
of her fortune and 
great promotion, 
Mordecai did not 
lose his care and 
interest for her, 
but came every 
day and sat at 
the king's gate, 
so that he might 
know how she did. 
For some reason, 
two of the king's 
servants had plot- 
ted treason against 
him, and hed de- 
termined to tfike 
his life. The mat- 
ter became known 
to Mordecai, who 
informed Queen 
Esther of it, and 
she carried the in- 
formation to the 
king. He caused 
the men to be 
tried, and they 
were found guilty, 
and were both 
hung. Thus was 
the life of the king 
preserved through 
the faithfulness of 
Mordecai. A rec- 
ord of the transac- 
tion was made in the book of the chronicles of the kings. 

Among those who were in the king's service was one Hainan. 
The king promoted him, and also made a decree that the peo- 
ple should bow down and do him reverence. But Mordecai 
refused to do this, and when Haman saw it, he was very an- 
gry and resolved to punish him, and not him alone, but to 
wreak' his vengeance upon his people, the Jews, who were 
scattered throughout the kingdom. Accordingly he went to 
the king with falsehoods concerning the Jews, and obtained a de- 
cree from him that on a certain day they should all be massa- 




cred. Now Mordecai was greatly distressed at this, and clothing 
himself with sackcloth and ashes, wept bitterly. 

On a certain night, sleep departed from the eyes of the king, 
so he commanded that the book of the chronicles of the kings 
be brought and read before him. And among other things they 
read the record of the wicked conspiracy of the king's two serv- 
ants, and of Mordecai' s faithfulness in ^eventing its execution. 
Immediately he inquired what honor h£d been done to him for 

this. He was an- 
swered, "Noth- 
ing." Haman at 
this moment came 
into the court, and 
the king said to 
him, "What shall 
be done unto the 
man whom the 
king delighteth to 
honor?" Now Ha- 
man in his pride 
thought that he 
was the person the 
king would most 
delight to honor, 
so he suggested a 
great public cere- 
mony as illustra- 
ted in the engrav- 
ing. Then the king- 
told him to make 
haste and do as 
he had suggested, 
even to Mordecai 
the Jew. t Cha- 
grined and humili- 
ated, he obeyed the 
king's command 
and then returned 
to his house where 
he had erected a 
gallows fifty cu- 
bits high on which 
to hang Mordecai. 
After three days 
of fasting an d ear- 
nest prayer, Queen 
Esther went in to * 
the king and in- 
vited him and Ha- 
man to a banquet 
which sh e had pre- 
pared. While in 
the midst of the 

festivities, she told the king of the great injustice and wicked- 
ness of the calamities that were about to befall her- people, and 
pleaded most earnestly that the decree for their destruction 
might be revoked. 

The king inquired who was the author of all this. " It is this 
wicked Haman," replied Esther. Then was the king very an- 
gry, and when one of his servants informed him of the gallows 
prepared for Mordecai, he commanded that they hang Haman 
himself thereon ; and they did so. And thus the Jews were 
saved, and Mordecai received great honors. 
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F all the interesting places on the earth, travelers like 
best to linger in the sunny valleys of the Alps, and to 
climb their majestic, snow-covered summits. There lie 
all along the chain many beautiful valleys, where? 
walled in by these everlasting bulwarks, whose glisten- 
ing tops are ever in view, dwells many a happy peasant, 
tilling his soil by day, and at night calling to the fold 
his flocks from their pasturage on the mountains. In these val- 
leys grow the world-renowned Alpine flowers, and through them 
rushing streams carry to the broad rivers beyond, the melted 
snow and ice from the heights above. 

Eut all about the Alps is not thus fair and lovely. There are 
other scenes which, though grand to behold, are fraught with 
perils that make the hearts of brave men stand still. Far above 
the valleys are precipices so high that no sounds from below can 
possibly be heard at their summits, which often hang over the 
valley below like vast shelves. Sometimes these precipices will 
rise one above another, leaving only a narrow ledge between, 
covered with ice and snow. Along here where one false step 
would be instant death, the people who live in the mountains 
have to travel in going from valley to valley, or when in search 
of game for food. As the ledges are often composed entirely of 
ice to the depth of several feet, the rays of the sun will sometimes 
cause great cracks, or fissures, to open, over which travelers 





have to leap by the aid of long poles. These fissures will some- 
times become filled with light snow, so that they are not seen, 
until the foremost of the party sets his foot on it, when he will 
instantly sink down, down, out 
of sight, and beyond the help 
of his comrades. To provide 
against these dangers, a party 
of Alpine travelers always at- 
tach themselves to one another 
by means of a long rope, so that 
if one falls, the others can pull 
him back. They each carry a 
long, sharp pole to help them 
up the steep rocks, and with 
this they also try the treacher- 
ous snow ahead. 

But there are still greater 
dangers among these mountains, from which men have no power 
to save themselves. The masses of ice and snow which accum- 
ulate on the heights, become so great that they are forced slowly 
down the mountain sides before they become melted, forming 
what are often called "rivers of ice." These huge masses will 
descend gradually till they reach the edge of the precipice, and 
so delicately are they sometimes poised that even a voice or the 
tinkle of a small bell will be enough to hurl them downward. 

During the present century there have been built as many as 
sixteen good roads across the mountains, all but two of which 
can be traveled with carriages. 

One of the best of these was built by Napoleon Bonaparte. 
It is thirty miles in lengthy eighteen feet wide, and 6,773 feet 
above the level of the sea. The bridge shown in the cut is 
probably a rustic one built by the inhabitants for their own use. 
The long public roads across the mountains are built by some 
government. 

No description can do justice to the beauty and grandeUr of 
the Alpine scenery, and though volumes have been written on 
the subject, every traveler must feel that " the half has never 
been told." ' , 

-^^^fc^-r- 

E have received (says Jgpttwre) from Messrs. Eberstein, 
of Dresden, a- specimen of an interesting walking-stick 
for naturalists or tourists. The stick is a perfect mul- 
turn in parvoy and contains quite a museum of scientific instru- 
ments. The handle alone contains a compass, a double magnify- 
ing glass or pocket microscope, and a whistle. Below it there 
is a thermometer on one side of the stick, and a sand-glass On 
the other. The body of the stick is partly hollow, and its in- 
terior holds a small bottle, which is intended to contain chloro- 
form or ether for killing insects. Along the outside of the body 
there is a half-meter measure, showing decimeters and centi- 
meters. JNear the end of the stick a knife blade may be opened, 
which serves for cutting off objects which cannot be reached by 
hand. At the extreme end a screw may hold in turn a spade 
(for botanists), a hammer (for geologists), a hatchet, or a strong 
spike, which would be of great use on glaciers. The whole is 
neatly finished in black polished wood. 

Pleasant words are as an honey-comb, sweet to the- soul, and 
health to the bone«- 
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jf|HESE children seem to be very anxious to feed the dumb 
animals that thrust their heads over the door to receive 
what is offered to them. No doubt the pasture where 
they roam gives them plenty of good grass, and such 
food as they like, but they love to be noticed, and they 
will eat the grass out of the children's hands, even if 
they are not very hungry. And it is sport for the 
children to see them feed out of their hands. So they eagerly 
pull up the grass to give them. 

How much better it is to treat the dumb creatures thus, than 
to whip and abuse them as some people do ! Animals should be 
treated with kindness, and when .they are thus treated, they 
will act kindly in return, unless they are very ugly. The horse 
and cow are of great use to us, and they deserve kind treatment. 
It is very wrong to torment them or to keep food away from 
them. God has given them to us, to help make our homes 
pleasant, our work easy, and to supply many wants of our lives. 
And in return for these things, he wants us to treat them 
kindly, and to take good care of them. 

The disposition of many a boy is seen in the way he treats 
dumb animals. If he abuses them, and treats them unkindly, 
you may be pretty sure that he is a hard-hearted boy, and one 



not fit to be in good 
company. Any one 
who takes delight in 
abusing animals is in- 
deed without kind feel- 
ings, and his company 
should be shunned, un- 
less he changes his 
ways. 

There is a society or- 
ganized in this country, 
that has for its object 
the prevention of cru- 
elty to animals, and it 
is a very good thing in 
some cities and towns, 
where animals are so , 
often abused. I do not 
know as it is necessary 
to belong to such a so- 
ciety in order to have 
a care for these creat- 
ures, for it is something 
that all can attend to if 
they will. 





Some animals know pretty well when they are 
abused. A short time since, a friend told me of a 
horse that he knew that did not like to work if 
she was whipped. One day a man was driving 
her before a wagon, when he struck her with the 
whip for no cause. She at once stopped, and 
would not go on. The driver went up to her 
head, and rubbed her nose, and told her that he 
was very sorry that he had struck her, and 
asked her to forgive him, and he promised he 
would not strike her again. Then he seated him- 
self in the wagon, and took up the lines, and the 
horse trotted of as nicely as could be. If all chil- 
dren were taught to feed and pet the dumb ani- 
mals as these children in the picture are doing, 
they would grow up with kinder hearts, and there 
would not be so many rough, cruel men in the 
world. 

— ^~3K%~<^ ^ . - 

slINE is the glad fruition of the year, — the 
Ifc fulfillment of the promises. She sits as a 
|rg queen upon her throne, and leaves us 




grieving at the shortness of her reign. 
The poet throws his pen aside after a vain 
effort to portray her beauty in a sonnet ; 
and the artist, having exhausted all the 
colors on his palette, finds himself at a loss — the 
wonderful tints, the ineffable glory, are still in the 
possession of June, the Summer Queen. 



, How beautiful is God's truth ! How rich are 
the treasures of his thoughts ! How straight the 
ways of his law ! How glorious the end of those 
who delight in his precepts ! 
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jSAMES and John, sons of Zebedee and Salome, 
jj-' were among the most favored of our Lord's dis- 
ciples. Their father was a fisherman, living at 
Bethsaida on the shore of the Sea of Galilee, 
and his sons followed his occupation until our 
Lord, at the beginning of his ministry, called 
them to follow him, and become "fishers of 
men." They then left their father and the nets, 
and with Simon Peter and Andrew his brother, 
accompanied Jesus on his travels. In the Bible 
record of the choosing of the twelve apostles, the 
names of Peter, James, and John are mentioned 
first, and these three seem to have enjoyed 
special honors and privileges. They alone 
witnessed the transfiguration of Christ, and 
they alone saw his agony in the garden. James 
and John were especia.ly zealous for their Master, 
and it was probably on this account that he surnamed 1 
them Boanerges, which is, " The sons of thunder." 

John is supposed to have been the youngest of 
the twelve apostles, and for him Jesus seems to 
have had an ospecial affection, for he is four times 
referred to in the sacred record as "the disciple 
whom Jesus loved." At the last supper he "was 
leaning on Jesus' bosom" ; he was present during 
the Saviour's trial and crucifixion ; and as he was 
standing at the foot of the cross, Jesus committed 
his mother to his care, " and from that hour that 
disciple took her unto his own home." Learning 
of the resurrection from the lips of Mary Magda- 
line, he ran to the sepulchre in company with Peter 
to verify the joyful news with his own eyes. Again, 
after a night of fruitless toil on the Sea of Galilee, 
he was the first to recognize the Saviour " in the 
morning on the shore." After the pouring out of 
the Holy Ghost on the day of tentecost, Peter and 
John seem to have been much together, preaching 
in the temple, healing the sick, and carrying the 
news of salvation through Christ to those outside of 
Jerusalem. Twice they were imprisoned together, 
and once "the angel of the Lord by night opened 
the prison doors and brought them forth." In the 
midst of these persecutions, the life of John was 
saddened by the martyrdom of his brother James, 
who was the first of the twelve to suffer death in 
the service of his Master. 

^Fohn remained in Jerusalem for many years, a 
pillar of the church there. He at length removed to Ephesus, 
though at just what time is uncertain. Here he spent many 
years in laboring among the churches of Asia Minor. Under 
the cruel persecution of Christians by the Emperor Domitian, 
the life of John was sought in many ways. It is said that at 
one time he was cast into a caldron of boiling oil, but was mir- 
aculously preserved from injury. He was afterward banished to 
the Isle of Patmos, where he was put to hard labor in the mines. 
Patmos is a rocky, desolate island rising out of the Archipelago, 
or JEgean Sea. It is about twenty- eight miles in circumference, 
with bold, deeply indented shores, and was used by the Eomans 
as a place of banishment for criminals. The principal town is 
situated on a high and steep hill, now crowned by a fortress-like 



building called the Monastery of St. John, as seen in the picture. 
Half-way down this hill is a natural grotto overlooking the sea, 
where tradition tells us John saw the wonderful vision recorded 
in the book of Eevelation. 

John afterward returned to Ephesus, where he lived to a very 
great age, so that he could scarcely go to the assembly of the 
church without being carried there by his disciples. Being now 
unable to make long discourses, his custom was to say in all 
meetings, " Little children, love one another." And when they 
wondered at the frequent repetition of these words, he was wont 
to answer : " This is what the Lord commands you ; and this, 
if you do it, is sufficient." It is thought that he died about 100 
A., d., and was buried near the city of Ephesus, as several an- 
cient historians speak of his tomb as being there in their day. 




Oj[ gentleman visited an unhappy man in jail awaiting his trial. 
j\ "Sir," said the prisoner, "I had a good home education. 

I My street education ruined me. I used to slip out of the 
house and go off with the boys in the street. In the street I 
learned to lounge ; in the street I learned to swear ; in the street 
I learned to smoke ; in the street I learned to gamble ; in the 
street I learned to pilfer and do all evil. Oh, sir ! it is in the street 
that the devil lurks to work the ruin of the young." , '"K 

Boys, remember this when you find yourselves standing under 
the street-lamp with nothing to do, and find your way home as 
quick as possible,— to your study or to work. 
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£ERE it asserted that the curious little animal repre- 
sented here had been created with a view to staring 
all other animals out of countenance, it would not be 
hard to believe it. Were such great, round, staring 
eyes ever seen in any other creature ? 

The Tarsier belongs to- the lemur family, and hence is dis- 
tinctly related to the monkey. Seeing the- little fellow in his 
proper home among the branches of the trees, he might be mis- 
taken for the Galago, to which he bears some outward resem- 
blance. Closer inspection, however, will discover several strongly 
marked points of difference, chief among which are the ears, 
whie^i are smaller ; the eyes, which are larger ; and the tail, 
which is less furry, being almost hairless except at the extremity, 
where there is a small tuft of fur. But the most remarkable 
difference between the two animals lies in the hands, which a 
glance at the illustration will show to bo so large as to be en- 
tirely disproportioned to the size of the rest of the animal. This 
curious prodigality in the matter of hands is the result of a great 
elongation of the bones forming the tarsus, or back of the hands 
and feet. It is from this peculiarity that the animal receives its 
name of Tarsier, which serves to indicate that the elongation of 
the tarsus is its most striking feature. It will thus be seen that 
however odd the name may seem at the first hearing, it is both 



and skips among the branches with quick little leaps that have 
been likened to the hopping of a frog. In order to give the 
little creature a firmer hold of the boughs about which it is con- 
stantly leaping, the fingers a::d Loes have at their extremities, 
and at the top, short triangular nail,;, or claws, all of which are 
portrayed in the accompanying picture. The backs of the 
hands are covered with soft, downy fur, resembling the hair 
with which the tail is furnished. Excepting on the hands and 
tail, the fur is very thick and of a woolly character, but at the 
root of the tail, and at the wrists and ankles, it suddenly changes 
to the short, downy covering. 





sensible and pertinent, traits which do not always, or even fre- 
quently, distinguish the Latin -derived names of objects in nat- 
ural history. This strange development is even greater in the 
hind paws than in the fore paws. 

The Tarsier is a native of Borneo, Celebes, the Philippine 
Islands, and Banca. From the latter locality it is sometimes 
called the Banca Tarsier^ It is also known as the Podji. The 
color of the Tarsier is tt grayish brown, with a slight olive tint 
washed over the body. A stripe of deeper color surrounds the 
back of the head, and the face arid forehead are of a warmer 
brown than the body and4imbsv ; " It is a tree-inhabiting animal, 
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'HE basin of the Atlantic Ocean is a long trough, separat- 
ing the old world from the new, and extending probably 
from pole to pole. This ocean furrow was probably scored 
into the solid crust of our planet by the Almighty hand, that 
there the waters which he called seas might be gathered to- 
gether, so as to let the dryland appear, and fit the earth for 
the habitation of man. Prom the top of Chimborazo to the 
bottom of the Atlantic, at the deepest place yet reached by the 
plummet in the Northern Atlantic, the distance in a vertical 
line is nine miles. Could the waters of 
the Atlantic be drawn off, so as to ex- 
pose to view this great sea-gash which 
separates continents and extends from 
the Arctic to the Antarctic, it would pre- 
sent a scene the most rugged, grand, and 
imposing. The very ribs of the solid 
earth, with the foundations of the sea, 
would be brought to light, and we should 
have presented to us at one view, in the 
empty cradle of the ocean, " a thousand 
fearful wrecks, with that fearful array of 
dead men's skulls, great anchors, heaps, 
of pearls, and inestimable stores, which, 
in the poet's eye, lie scattered in the 
bottom of the sea, making it hideous with 
sights of ugly death." The deepest part 
of the North Atlantic is probably some- 
where between the Bermudas and the 
Grand Banks. The waters of the Gulf 
of Mexico are held in a basin, about a 
mile deep in the deepest part. There is, 
at the bottom of the sea, between Cape 
Pace, in Newfoundland, and Cape Clear, 
in Ireland, a remarkable steppe, which is 
already known as the telegraphic plateau. 
The great circle distance between these two shore lines is 1600 ' 
miles; the sea along this route is probably no more than 10,000 
feet deep. , 

.No words can express 'how much the world owes to sorrow 7 . 
Most of the Psalms were born in a wilderness. Most of the 
epistles were written in a prison. The greatest thoughts of the 
greatest thinkers have all passed through fire. Take comfort, 
afflicted Christian ! When God is about to make pre-eminent 
use of a man, he puts him in the fire. 
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gEAE Jerusalem was a pool or pond of water in which 
many people used to bathe, called the Pool of Siloam. 
It was a very wonderful pool ; for often an angel went 
down into it, and stirred up the water; and the man, 
woman, or child, who first stepped into it afterward, 
was healed of all disease. Many sick people, from far 
and near, visited this pool — the weak, the lame, the blind, and 
those that had dried-up and withered limbs ; and so many of 
them were cured that it was called Bethesda, or the House of 
Mercy. 

So John tells us there was always a great multitude waiting 
there. It is sad to witness so much suffering. Many will turn 
away from viewing it ; but Jesus did not. He delighted in vis- 
iting such places, that if possible he might comfort and save 
some. It was here that he saw the man who had been sick 
thirty-eight years. What a long time to be sick! The Saviour 
pitied him, and kindly asked him, " Wilt thou be made whole? " 

The poor man told Jesus that he would very gladly be cured, 
but he had no friend to help him into the water after it had been 
stirred. He was one of the weakest of the sick people there, 
and he moved so slowly that while he was trying to get to the 
pool, some one else stepped in before him. 

But the Saviour could heal him without the water. "He 
said to the sick man, Bise, take up thy bed and walk! " and the 
man was cured, took up his bed, and walked away. 

Some may think it strange that a man should take up his bed 
. and carry it away as easily as he did ; but tbe beds in Eastern 
countries are very different from ours. They are not large, or 
heavy ; and they have no sheets or blankets, and seldom even a 





bolster. Neither are they put on bedsteads as ours are. They 
are simply cotton quilts spread on the ground, and are very soon 
rolled up, and easily carried away. 

It is the same 
now in the East as 
when Jesus lived 
there. Men who 
travel carry their 
beds with them. 
The poor people 
have nothing but 
their own clothes 
to cover them- 
selves with. Some 
who are better off, 
have quilts, or beds 
as they call them, 
twice the usual 
width. In these 
they roll them- 
selves up, and look 
rather like the 
mummies of old 
Egypt, although 
they might not 
like to be told so. 
Even in Eastern 
houses these thick 

quilts are used; and the bed-chamber is not the place where the 
people sleep, but where all the beds are kept through the day. 
At night they are carried out of the bed-chamber again, and 
spread on the floor. 

Thus you see how natural it was for Jesus to say, " Bise, take 
up thy bed, and walk." This pool, even if known and accessible 
to us, has lost its healing power ; but the fountain Christ has 
opened for sin, guilt, and death, is nigh to all, and of never- fail- 
ing virtue. 

UTTEB was doubtless much in use among the ancient 
Jews, and from the information that can be obtained, it 
is thought that it was prepared in the same manner as 
at this* day among the Arabs and Syrians, who use a 
kind of boiled butter, called gee. 

% The milk is put into a large copper pan over a slow 
fire, and a little sour milk, or a portion of the dried en- 
trails of a lamb, is thrown into it. The milk then separates, and 
is put into a goat-skin bag, which is tied to a pole, as seen in the 
picture, and constantly moved backward and forward for two 
hours; or sometimes theH>ag ig placed upon the ground and 
trodden upon. Job referred'4o$this manner of churning when he 
said, " I washed my steps with, .but ber^ The buttery substance 
having coagulated, the water is pressed *out,<and the butter is 
put into another skin. After the lapse Qf tWb/.days, the butter" 
is placed over the fire and alio wed. ft) boil for some time, during 
which it is carefully skimmed ^-when so prepared it will keep in 
a hot climate. *, 4 

Butter is chiefly used among the Arabs and Syrians to impart 
softness to burgul, or bruised wheat, the common diet of the 
country. The Greeks and Bomans used butter as a medicine 
and for external application — not as an article of food. 
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^N"E of the largest species of sheep is the Argali, 
dwelling in the mountains of Siberia and 
Central Asia. It is frequently found meas- 
uring as much as four feet at the shoulder, 
and bearing massive horns, sometimes nineteen 
inches in circumference, and so large at the 
base as to cover almost the entire forehead ; and 
each curves substantially the same way. They 
are great fighters, and display a power and a cour- 
age certainly not surpassed by animals of any other 
species. The Argali are also found on the Rocky Mountains. 
They live in herds on the highest summits, feeding on lichens, 
mosses, and small shrubs. They are extremely shy,. watch- 
ful, and timid. Their swiftness of foot is amazing, and their 
agility in bounding from rock to rock is unsurpassed by that 
of any quadruped. 




OWHEKE in nature are the grand and beautiful more 
effectually illustrated than in the Eocky Mountains. 
Whoever beholds their towering, cloud-capped peaks, or 
explores the awful depths of their mysterious canyons, 
cannot fail to be impressed with the grandeur of the scene. And 
when in connection with this, the mind takes in the infinite va- 
riety afforded by the blending of rocks and refreshing foliage, 
the mountains present attractions that the eye never tires of 
beholding. 

The accompanying cut represents a canyon in the Eocky 
Mountains. As can be readily seen, this is a deep ravine, or 
gorge, in the solid rock, the walls of which stand on either .side 
several hundred feet high . In some localities the walls of these 
canyons rise to the height of two thousand feet. Among the 
most prominent canyons, we find the names of Boulder, Clear 
Creek, Cheyenne, and the Grand Canyon of the Arkansas. 

To give a description of one will convey a general idea of them 
all. Through each of these mountain gorges dashes a stream of 
water white with foam, rushing impetuously on in its march 
toward the " great waters." For beauty of scenery, Boulder 
Canyon compares favorably with any of those mentioned. En- 
tering the canyon just above Boulder City,, the road winds in 
and out among the rocks, at times on the verge of a precipice 
overhanging the stream, then crossing by bridges, and on and 
up the rocky opening. Here, the rocks tower aloft two thousand 
feet, shutting out the rays of the sun at midday ; there, lies a 
stretch of road, one side decked with fragrant flowers, the other 
side washed by a crystal stream that foams and leaps from point 
to point in its hurry to reach the plain. 

Ten miles up are the falls. Here the water drops some forty 
or fifty feet from the shelving rock into a deep, narrow pool, 
presenting a charming sight. To use the language of a famous 
writer: "We have read of Alpine scenery, and of the Yosemite 
Yalley, and have seen Niagara Falls, Delaware W ater Gap, and 
the passage of the Potomac through the Blue Eidge, and we 
pronounce them all as tame and commonplace when compared 
with the scenery of this wonderful canyon." 

On account of its railroad privileges, a journey through Clear 
Creek Canyon is more novel and interesting than one through 
Boulder. Think of taking a railroad ride through a mountain 




gorge,— a highway of innumerable short curves, — where you are 
steadily climbing at the rate of one hundred and thirty feet to 
the mile, and where one moment an apparently solid wall runs 
to the clouds across the track, and the next you twist sharply 
around or under it, while the cars surge and creak with the 
strain. 

In some places where the chasm is very narrow, the road-bed 
has been carved out of the solid rock ; and as you pass under the 
overhanging rocks, 
with the dashing, 
foaming torrent by 
your side, the scene 
becomes terribly 
sublime. As you 
ascend the canyon, 
the frowning rocks 
reach higher, and at 
times the chasm 
grows narrower till 
the eye can scarcely 
reach the summit 
from the car win- 
dow. 

A twenty-mile ride 
up the windings of 
this rocky defile 
brings one to the 
mines and stamp 
mills of Black Hawk! 
One mile farther on 
is Central. The 
first sight of these 
mountain cities is 
not soon forgotten. 
In spite of the bar- 
renness of the coun- 
try about, one is 
attracted by the 
novelty of the scene. 
Streets and houses 
are wedged into 
narrow ravines and 
gulches, crowded up 
the steep incline. 
Far up the giddy 
mountain-sides are 
built cottages which 
hang over, and seem 
ready to topple- on 
each other. These 
are the miners' 
homes. Down in ' ' . - 

the depths, hundreds of feet from the light of day,, these miners, 
by the dim light of a candle, delve for the gold buried beneath 
the mountains. 

— - s --*^-#-^-r- — 

Says the biographer of an eminent Sunday-school worker: 
" He was the stronger for his own work through not neglecting 
the Lord's work. In truth, all that he did he looked on as the 
Lord's work; and because he honored the Lord in its doing, 
the Lord honored him in its results; and 1 the Lord made v all 
. that he did to prosper in his hand." 
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\ MOJSTG the class of birds called Finches are not only 
some of the most beautiful but some of the most me- 
lodious of the feathered tribe. They are, too, vury 
easily tamed, and have been the companions of man 
from the most ancient times, and in some places they 
are valued more than any other birds. We give an 
engraving of five of them — the Goldfinch (at the top), 
the Chaffinch, Bullfinch, Siskin, and Mountain-finch. 
The Goldfinch is noted for the colors of its plumage, the ele- 
gance of its form, and the sweetness and fullness of its notes. It 
is at the same time a gentle and peaceful bird, easily tamed and 
raised as a cage-bird, and showing great attachment .to those 
who take charge of it. It will live to a great ' age in a cage or 
room. Audubon says he has known instances in which birds of 
this species have been confined ten years. It also gives evi- 
dence of unusual sagacity. It can be trained to draw water for 
its drink from a glass, — and when it alights on a twig covered 
with bird-lime for the purpose of securing it, " it no sooner dis- 
covers the nature of the treacherous substance than it throws it- 
self backward, with closed wings, and hangs in this position un- 
til the bird-lime has run out in the form of a slender thread con- 
siderably below the Dwig, when feeling a certain degree of secu- 
rity, it beats its wings and flies off;" — and says Audubon, from 




whom we how quote, "I 
have observed goldfinches 
that had escaped from me 
in this manner, when about 
to alight on any twig, 
whether smeared with 
bird-lime or not, flutter 
over it, as if to assure 
themselves of its being safe 
for them to perch upon it. 
Several species of goldfinch 
are found in the United 
States." 

The Chaffinch is a cheer- 
ful little creature, and 
passes the greater part of 
the day in action, only re- 
posing from its fatigues during the noon-tide heat : and it, like 
the goldfinch, builds an exceedingly artistic nest. While the fe- 
male is sitting on her nest, her mate pours out an uninter- 
rupted flow of song. Chaffinches are exceedingly attached to 
their young, and utter loud cries at the approach of an enemy. 

The Bullfinch is a very docile bird, and though its natural 
song is harsh and disagreeable, yet it can be trained, as in En- 
gland, Germany, and Scotland, to whistle many airs and songs 
in a soft, pure, and flute-like tone, which is highly prized. There 
are many schools for training them, especially in Ger- 
many, the teacher making use of a flute to aid him. 

Both the plumage and song of the Siskin are at- 
tractive, the greater part of the former being a beau- 
tiful green, called the "siskin green." m Its song re- 
sembles that of the canary. It does not care about 
staying long in one place, but spends much of its 
time in wandering over the country, going south for 
the winter. 

Mountains and large, close forests are the favorite 
resorts of the Mountain-finch, but in the winter sea- 
son, when deep snow is on the mountains, it descends 
into the lowlands, and mingles with the other 
finches. " It equals the Chaffinch in its activity, but 
is inferior to it in the quality of its song. 



jjHEKE is a beautiful group of American birds 
calle( * Orioles, or Hang-birds. They are so 
called because they hang their nests from 
branches of trees. The most noted of this 
group is the Baltimore Oriole, sometimes called 
Golden Eobm ; also Fire-bird and Fire Hang- 
bird, because its bright orange color seen through 
the leaves of the trees resembles flashes of fire. 

These birds build their nests of different materials 
according to the temperature of the climate. In_ 
Louisiana its nest is made of moss, so woven that the 
air can pass easily through it, and is placed in the 
coolest position; in Pennsylvania and New York, the 
nest is built of the warmest and softest materials, and 
so placed as to be exposed to the sun's rays. So 
firmly do they secure the nest, that no wind can carry; 
it oft without breaking the branch on which it hangs. 
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FEKICHO, " the city of palm-trees " derives all its impor- 
tance from history. Though now only a miserable village, 
containing about thirty wretched cottages, which are in- 
habited by half-naked Arabs, it was one of the oldest 
cities in Palestine, and was the first place reduced by the 
Israelites on entering the Holy Land. It was razed to the 
ground by Joshua, who pronounced a curse on the person who 
should rebuild it. Five hundred and thirty years afterward this 
malediction was literally fulfilled upon Hiel, of Bethel, who re- 
built the city, which soon appears to have attained a consider- 



at no distant period to experience new disasters ; again it was 
repaired by the Christians who made it an episcopal see ; but 
in the twelfth century it was captured by the Mohammedans, 
and has not since emerged from its ruins. Of all its magnificent 
buildings there remains only part of one tower, the dwelling of 
the governor of the district, which is seen in the middle of our 
engraving, and which is traditionally said to have been the 
dwelling of Zaccheus, the publican, who lived at Jericho. 

The steep mountainous ridge in the background of our engrav- 
ing is called the mountain of Quarantania, and is supposed to 
have been the scene of our Saviour's temptation. This mountain 
commands a distinct and delightful view of the mountains of 




able degree of importance. There was a school of the prophets 
here in the days of Elijah and Elisha, both of whom seemed to 
have resided much here. In the vicinity of Jericho there was a 
large but unwholesome spring, which rendered the soil unfruit- 
ful, until it was cured by the prophet Elisha. 

Jericho appears to have continued in a flourishing condition 
during several centuries. In the time of our Saviour it was in- 
ferior only to Jerusalem in the number and splendor of its public 
edifices, and was one of the royal residences of Herod, misnamed 
the Great, who died there. It is situated in the hollow or bot- 
tom of the extensive plain called the "Great Plain," and is about 
nineteen miles distant from the capital of Judea. In the last 
wor of tlie Romans with the Jews, Jericho was sacked by Yes- 
pasian, and its inhabitants were put to the sword. Subsequently 
re-established by the emperor Hadrian, a. d. 138, it was doomed 

!7^g\ - 



Arabia, and of the Dead Sea, and of the extensive and fertile 
"plain .of Jericho. According to Mr, Maundrell, Quarantania is 
a most miserable, dry, and barren place, consisting pf rocky 
mountains, torn and disordered, as if the earth had here suf- 
fered some great convulsion. On the left hand, looking down a 
steep valley, as he passed along, he saw ruins of small cells and 
cottages, the former habitations of hermits who had retired 
thither for penance and mortification ; for which purpose a more 
comfortless and abandoned place could not be found inlthe whole 
earth. The particular mountainous precipice, whence " all the 
kingdoms of the world and the glory of them" were shown ta 
Jesus Christ, is, as the evangelist describes it, " an exceeding high 
mountain", and in its ascent not only difficult but dangerous. It 
has a small chapel at the top, and another about halfway down, 
* founded on a projecting part of the rock. 
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.HE world calls us lonely and friendless, 
1 And pities our orphaned estate, 
1 Not dreaming what sweetness of blessing, 
May often on poverty wait. 

For God in his mercy is teaching 
Such lessons of trust in our need, 

We daily are led to remember 
That he is a father indeed. 

Each morning we wake to new mercies, 
As we from his bounty are fed, 

And feel how directly his watch-care 
Provides for each day's daily bread. 

For while we are quietly sleeping, 
In night's holy ministrant hours, 

He breathes with his life-giving spirit, 
Above all the beautiful flowers. 

He paints with the rose-blush the roses, 
Beneath the embrace of the night, 

And blanches the heart of the lily 
To purest and snowiest white. 

The violets too, and the daisies, 

Come out from the brown, lifeless sod, 

And answer in fragrance and beauty, 
The call of the life-giving God. 

That we, when the day with its glory 
Has banished the night with its gloom, 



May gather these tokens of mercy, 
And live by their beauty and bloom. 

But while we are holding the treasures, 
And crying, " Come buy of my flowers," 

We know that they only are loaned us, 
They all are God's treasures, not ours. 

. -^c^je^J-^- 

wt)P the dale and down the bourne, 
J* O'er the meadow swift we fly ; 
Now we sing, and now we mourn, 
Now we whistle, now we sigh. 

By the grassy fringed river, 

Through the murmuring reeds we sweep ; 
Mid the lily-leaves we quiver, 

To their very hearts we creep. 

Through the blooming grove we rustle, 
Kissing every bud we pass, — 

As we did it in the bustle, 
Scarcely knowing how it was. 

Down the glen, across the mountain, 
O'er the yellow heath we roam, 

Whirling round about the fountain, 
Till its little breakers foam. 

Bending down the weeping willows, 
While our vesper hymn we sigh ; 

Then unto our rosy pillows 
On our weary wings we hie. 




tfjjH, the golden-hearted pansies ! 
j| Oh, the velvet-petaled pansies ! 
c*Jf With their shining faces lifted upward to 
the morning cool. 
Oh, the beauty of the pansies, 
And the blooming of the pansies, 
Like a group of rosy children with their faces 
washed for school. 

Oh, the budding of the pansies, 
And the blooming of the pansies, 
Filling all the air around with the faintest of 
perfume, 

Make me sure that purple pansies — 
Yellow pansies — velvet pansies — 
Are the favorite flowers of all that in the Father's 
garden bloom. 

^c^-fc-^o^ 

i$$w WTO- ' 

HERE is a time, just when the frost 
1 . Begins to pave old Winter's way, 
When autumn in a reverie lost, 
The mellow daytime dreams away ; 

When Summer comes, in musing mind, 

To gaze once more on hill and dell, 
To mark how many sheaves they bind, 
And see if all are ripened well. 

With balmy breath she whispers low ; 

The dying flowers look up and give 
Their sweetest incense ere they go, 
For her who made their beauties live. 

She enters 'neath the woodland shade, 

Her zephyrs lift the lingering leaf, 
And bear it gently where are laid 
The loved and lost ones of its grief. 

At last, old Autumn, rising, takes 

Again his scepter and his throne ; 
With boisterous hand the tree he shakes, 
Intent on gathering all his own. 

Sweet Summer, sighing, flies the plain, 
And waiting Winter, gaunt and grim, 
Sees miser Autumn hoard his grain, 
And smiles to think it's all for him. 
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a very mistaken notion some of ns 
have that if we only had plenty of money, 
and lived in a fine house, and could wear 
beautiful clothes, we should be perfectly 
happy. And when we think of princes 
and princesses, the children of kings and 
Queens, we are apt to imagine them the 
most fortunate little people in the world. 
But whatever we may think, they do not 
always consider themselves so. We re- 
* member reading of the Prince Imperial of 
France, when he was a small boy, standing at the window of 
his room one rainy day, and looking out upon some ragged chil- 
dren who were splashing in some pools of water in the street, 
and crying because he was not allowed to take off his shoes 
and stockings, roll up his trow^sers and go out and play with 
them. These royal children are generally placed under much 
severer discipline than our Republican children, too. Louise 
Victoria, the oldest daughter of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, is described as being a very sweet little girl but with no 
great fondness for her French and German lessons, as who can 
wonder, when she is only six years old, and, one 
would think, might better be playing with her 
doll or rolling her hoop than to be puzzling her 
little brain over such long words. Her cousins 
come on special days to recite with her. But 
one day the little lady felt disposed to shirk her 
lesson, so she said to her mother, "I am so tired ; 
I want to lie down ! " Her mother, suspecting 
what the trouble was, gave her permission. 
Shortly after, the child looked up and asked if 
her cousins had come for their lessons yet. 
"Oh!" said her attendant, "they do not come 
till to-morrow." 

Then out came the confession, " Oh dear me ! 
I've laid down on the wrong day. Please let me 
get up." But little princesses are seldom in- 
dulged like other young people, and she was 
obliged to lie there the full hour. She is said to 
be not very rich in playthings either, and once 
when she had the present of a little toy donkey 
she was so delighted with it that she carried it 
around in her arms everywhere. 

It is related of Queen Victoria's younger 
daughters, that when they were still young, 
they had a small kitchen and pantry fitted up 
with all the conveniences, and it was their favor- 
ite pastime to go into it and work like little 
housemaids. You think it would n't have been 
quite so nice if they had been obliged to do it, and 
to do it every day? Well, they might not have 
thought so. But isn't it better on the whole to 
know how to do a thing than only to make be- 
lieve? Better to know how to keep a real 
house than just a playhouse? 

But there is no need of envying these little 
royal people. We do not doubt they would often 
be glad to exchange their fine clothes and many 
servants for the privilege of playing in a sand- 
heap, or with an armful of rough blocks they 



had gathered at a carpenter's shop, 01 picked up around some 
new house just being built. 

Though in some respects a prince's life may look very desira- 
ble to us, yet there are dangers, trials, and sorrows connected 
with the responsibilities they have to bear that poorer people 
know nothing of, and many times they can go with safety whero 
a king's life would be in danger. 



JONNY bright flowerets, born in the wildwood, 
Sweetly illustrating innocent childhood ! 
Shy as an antelope, brown as a berry, 
Free as the mountain air, romping and merry. 

Out in the hilly patch, seeking for berries ; 
Under the orchard tree, feasting on cherries ; ( 
Making long daisy chains, down 'mong the grasses ; 
No voice to hinder them, dear lad and lassies ! 

Dear little innocents, born in the wildwood ; 

Oh that all little ones had such a childhood ! 

God's blue spread over them, God's green beneath them ; 

No sweeter heritage could we bequeathe them. 
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|HE view presented in the picture is that of an island 
m tne Thames Kiver, England, near Windsor Castle. 
It is noted for an important event that happened 
i there many hundred years ago, and is still visited by 

most travelers who pass through England. John I., who was 
king of England in the thirteenth century, was a very cruel 
man, and oppressed his subjects so severely that the nobles 
raised an army to fight against him, and finally succeeded in 
capturing the city of London. After defeating the king's forces 
several times, they wrote out a paper, which they called a char- 
ter, granting certain liberties to the people, and then sent word 
to the king that if he would sign it they would stop fighting 
and go back to their homes. The king knew that he was 
beaten, at least for the time being, and promised to grant their 
request. Both armies then advanced to the Eiver Thames,, the 




king's forces on one side and 'those of his nobles on the other, 
with the island, shown in the picture, between them. The 
king, accompanied by some of his ministers, rowed over from 
his side of the river to the island, while some of the nobles came 
from the opposite side, and there, in the presence of the oppos- 
ing armies on either hand, the king placed his name to the char- 
ter on the fifteenth day of June, 1215. A small hut now stands 
on the island, within which is the stone whereon it is said the 
paper was placed for the king's signature. 

Though the king, after signing the charter, hired foreign sol- 
diers to come and subdue his rebellious subjects, yet he died be- 
fore he accomplished his object, and his successors, for many 
years, were obliged to place their names to the same paper. 
This charter is as much reverenced by the English as the 
Declaration of Independence is by the Americans, and is con- 
sidered the foundation stone of British liberty. It is always re- 
ferred to as the Magna Charta, or Great Charter, and the island 

where it was signed is called 
Magna Charta Island. It was 
originally written in the Latin lan- 
guage, and a copy can be seen at 
the present day in the British mu- 
seum. 

gggEETAIN observances of stated 
yjjk£ holy days which were prac- 
4h ticed by our ancestors two or 
three hundred years ago might 
be revived by this generation with 
a wholesome effect. Among these 
is the celebration of Mothering 
Day, the fourth Sunday in Lent, at 
which time it was formerly the 
custom in England for all children 
to bring to their mother a little gift 
as expressive of their love to her 
and gratitude for all that she had 
done for them. The children who 
were men and women, and had 
long left her side to become them- 
selves heads of households, and fa- 
thers and mothers, were especially 
called upon to ; return on this day 
with their offerings ; the mother, 
in her turn, giving each a peculiar 
cake called Simnel, a boiled com- 
pound of dough, sugar, and raisins. 

The idea seemed to be that the 
adult returned gladly for one day 
to the condition of childhood, and 
came back to pay reverence and 
love to the mother who had nursed 
him on her knee. 

The custom seems to us very 
beautiful and significant, and the 
memory of those old days was the 
most precious of a mother's posses- 
sions. The heart is never so hun- 
gry for love or the token of it, as 
when it grows old. 
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»LESSINGS on thee, little man, 
Barefoot boy with cheek of tan ! 
With thy turned-up pantaloons, 
And thy merry whistled tunes ; 
With thy red lip, redder still 
Kissed by strawberries on the hill ; 
With the sunshine on thy face, 
Through thy torn brim's jaunty grace : 
From my heart I give thee joy, — 
I was once a barefoot boy ! 
Prince thou art, — the grown up 
man 

Only is republican. 
Let the million-dollared ride ! 
Barefoot trudging at his side, 
Thou hast more than he can 
buy 

In the reach of ear and eye, — 
Outward sunshine, inward joy ; 
Blessings on thee, barefoot boy ! 

0 for boyhood's painless play, 
Sleep that wakes in laughing 
day, 

Health that mocks the doctor's 
rules, 

Knowledge never learned of 
schools, 

Of the wild bee's morning chase, 
Of the wild flower's time and 
place, 

Flight of fowl and latitude 
Of the tenants of the wood ; 
How the tortoise bears his shell, 
How the woodchuck digs his 
cell, 

And the ground mole sinks his 
well ; 

How the robin feeds her young, 
How the oriole's nest is hung ; 
Where the whitest lilies blow, 
Where the freshest berries grow, 
Where the ground-nut trails its 
vine, 

Where the wood-grape's clusters 
shine ; 

Of the black wasp's cunning 
way, 

Mason of his walls of elay, 

And the architectural plans 

Of gray hornet artisans ! — 

For, eschewing books and tasks, 
Nature answers all he asks ; 
Hand in hand with her he walks, 
Face to face with her he talks, 
Part and parcel of her joy, — 
Blessings on thee, barefoot boy ! 

0 for boyhood's time of June, 
Crowding years in one brief moon, 
When all things I heard or saw, 
Me, their master, waited for. 

1 was rich in flowers and trees, 
Humming-birds and honey-bees ; 
For my snort the squirrel played, 
Plied the snouted mole his spade ; 
For my taste the blackberry cone 
Purpled over hedge and stone ; 



Laughed the brook for my delight ( 
Through the day and through the night, 
Whispering at the garden wall, 
Talked with me from fall to fall ; 
Mine the sand-rimmed pickerel pond, 
Mine the walnut slopes beyond, 
Mine on bending orchard trees, 
Apples of Hesperides ! 
Still as my horizon grew, 
Larger grew my riches too ; 
All the world I saw or knew 
Seemed a complex Chinese toy, 
Fashioned for a barefoot boy ! 





0 for festal dainties spread, 

Like my bowl of milk and bread, — 
Pewter spoon and bowl of wood, 
On the door-stone gray and rude ! 
O'er me like a regal tent, 
Cloudy-ribbed, the sunset bent, > 
Purple-curtained, fringed with gold, 
Looped in many a wind-swung fold ; 
While for music came the play 
Of the pied frog's orchestra ; 
.And, to light the noisy choir, 
Lit the fly his lamp of fire. 

1 was monarch : pomp and joy 
Waited on the barefoot boy ! 

Cheerily, then, my little man, 
Live and laugh as boyhood can ! #». 



Though the flinty slopes be hard, 

Stubble-speared the new-mown sward, s 

Every morn shall lead thee through 

Fresh baptisms of the dew ; 

Every evening from the feet x 

Shall the cool wind kiss the heat : 

All too soon these feet must hide 

In the prison cells of pride, 

Lose the freedom of the sod, 

Like a colt's for work be shod, 

Made to tread the mills of toil, 

Up and down in ceaseless moil : 

Happy if their track be found 

Never on forbidden ground ; 
Happy if they sink not in 
Quick and treacherous sands of 
sin. 

Ah ! that thou shouldst know 

th y j°y ? 

E'er it passes, barefoot boy ! 

|| S we know familiar voices, 
» Every near and dear one's 
call, 

Coming through the silent cham- 
bers, 

Waking echoes in the hall — 
So with instinct all unerring, 
Ever strengthening more and 
more, 

We can read the varied language 
Of the footsteps at the door ! 

Grandpa's faltering tread, now 
heavy 

With the weight of fruitful 
years, 

Nearing yonder golden city — • 
Almost through this vale of 
tears ; 

Steadfast feet that never loitered 

Bravely going on before ; 
By and by we'll miss their mu- 
sic, — r 
Precious footsteps at the door! 

Then, the patter of the children, 
Happy darlings ! out and in, 
Like the butterflies and sunbeams, 
With no thought of care or sin ; 
Little feet that need sure guiding 

Past the pitfalls on the shore, 
Lest they turn aside to mischief, — 
Blessed footsteps at the door ! * 

Then, the matron, glad and cheery, 

Hears her good man drawing nigh ; 
And the children hear the mother 

As her busy footsteps fly. Jg/f 
Household music ! We all hear it, 

While we love it more and more^ 
And we hope to welcome with it • 

Angel footsteps at the door ! 




Home. 





She stroked her whiskers with her paws, 

Looked timidly around ' 
With open eyes, and ears erect 
That caught the smallest sound. 

The field-mouse rustled in the grass, 

The squirrel in the trees ; 
But the little hare was not afraid 

Of common sounds like these. 

She frisked and gamboled with delight. 

And cropped a leaf or two 
Of clover and of tender grass 

That glistened in the dew. 

What was it, then, that made her start, 

And run away so fast ? 
She heard the distant sound of hounds, 

She heard the huntsman's blast. 

Hoy ! — tally-ho ! — hoy !- -tally-ho ! 

The hounds are in full cry ; 
Ehew ! ehew ! in scarlet coats 

The men are sweeping by: 

So off she set with a spring and a bound, 
Over the meadows and open ground, 
Faster than hunter and faster than hound ; 
And on, and on, till she lost the sound, 
And away went the little hare. 




Two hor^nien met near the statue of a knight with a shield. 
One side of the shield was of gold, the other of silver. One said 
the shield was gold ; the other that it was silver. They got an- 
gry akmt it, and fit till both were badly hurt. An old priest came 
alon^and told them they should have looked on both sides of the 
shield. We should always look on both sides of the question. 



AMMA, .one thing I am sure of, and that is, I can 
never be good as long as I have to live with Sandy." 

" O Edna, think a moment, — do not speak so ; 
you are blaming your brother for your own sins ! " 
"Well, he makes me naughty. I'm always w^orse when 
he's in the house. Does n't that show that I'm not really so 
bad ? I want to be good and keep my temper, but as soon 
as Sandy comes where I am, he is sure to do something to 
vex me, and I can't help getting cross and saying something 
hateful!" 

" Come here, my dear ; " and the mother luid down her 
work with that pleasant way wilich mothers have of show- 
ing that they are willing to give their wmole attention the 
case in hand. Drawing Edna close to her side, she said : "I 
will tell you what it shows ; it shows simply that you are 
not strong enough tcresist strong temptations. Nothing is 
easier for us all than to think ourselves angelic because we 
happen to live with people of easy tempers, or who smooth 
our way for us with kindness and love. And I think it shows 
something else, too, — that you have not that true sisterly 
feeling toward Sandy which should make you bear with him 
in spite of his faults and annoyances." 

" I do n't think he's got a very brotherly feeling toward me, 
or he wouldn't treat me so , " muttered Edna. 

" I don't defend his conduct," replied her mother. "You 
know that I have reproved and punished him for irritating 
you ; but I want you to see plainly that what he brings out 
is really in you, else he could not bring it out. It might be 
possible for a person to live for years without doing anything 
flagrantly bad : he might, on the whole, seem to be quite 
good enough ; and yet this same person might in the end do 
some very dreadful things, thus showing himself to have been 
full of the possibilities of wickedness all the time." 
"I don't think that I quite understand' you, mamma." 
" Well, I will try and make it plainer. You remember the 
poor little girl with spinal disease whom I took you to see last 
winter, and you remember also that her mother was hump- 
backed. When Emma was born, although she was then 
straight and well-formed, the doctors said it was not unlikely 
that she would inherit her mother's disease. Yet for twelve 
years there was no sign of such a thing happening. Eut the day 
came at length when she had a fall, bruising her back ; and then 
the dreadful disease, which had 
been lying quiet for years, made 
its appearance, and poor Emma 
is helpless for life ; and this case 
shows that the bad seed was in 
her all the time. Now does my 
illustration explain itself? " 

Edna looked up and said : 
" I see what you mean, mamma. 
I know now that the badness is 
in me. I cannot be sure I am 
good until I have resisted the 
hardest temptations." 

" Yes ; trials are not sent to 
make us bad, but good, — to 
show us our weakness or our 
strength. Eemember this the 
next time Sandy teases you." 
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HE RE are no less than six hundred kinds of palms, 
and they present in their varied forms some of the 
most graceful and picturesque as well as some of the 
most majestic objects to be found in the vegetable 
world. They stand out, with their light, airy, and 
plume-like foliage, in beautiful contrast with the 
deep, dark growth of the underwood. Some kinds 
reach the height of two hundred feet, while others 
have stems scarcely visible above ground, and display nothing 
but a wide-spreading bunch of immense leaves. The trunks of, 
some are smooth, while others are rough with a fibrous covering. 
All are beautiful. 

The bold and erect posture of some of them is proverbially 
emblematic of perfect righteousness. Thus David says, " The 
righteous shall flourish like the palm-tree." !No cathedral has a 
pillared aisle so magnificent as the famous Avenue of Palms in 






the Botanical Garden of Bio de Janeiro. The tall stems rise to 
the height of eighty feet, and their overarching branches inter- 
lace, forming a 
beautiful roof. 

The branches, or 
rather their long 
leaves, were con- 
sidered as emblems 
of victory ; and 
were often used as 
such on occasions 
of public rejoicing. 
When our .Saviour 
made his triumph- 
ant entry into Je- 
rusalem, some of 
the people took 
branches of palm- 
trees, and strewed 

them in the way. And m the vision /of St. John, 
•the multitude which no man could number were 
seen standing before the throne^ clothed with 
white robes, and with palms in their hands. 

(JfjHE earfch is full of blessing, 
IJV There's beauty everywhere ; 

And He who made the universe, - 
Has made it good and fair — 

The wild-flowers in the hedge-row, 
• The blossoms on the trees, 
The radiance of the summer sun, 
The freshness of the breeze, 

The hoar-frost in the winter, 

The crystals pure and bright, - ' 
Created in their loveliness « - 
In one brief winter's night, 

The mountains and the valleys, 

The deep, unfathomed sea, 
With all its rippling waves that play 
And dance about with glee. 

There's beauty in the luster . 

Of every twinkling star ; 
The colors of the rainbow, too, 
How beautiful they are ! 

We gaze in silent wonder, 
And whisper reverently, 
" If this world is so very fair, 
Oh, what must Heaven be ! " 

Every apartment of the earth displays tho 
handiwork of our Father. 'There, is a beauty in 
the structure and a mystery in the life of the leaf, 
the blade of grass, the smallest insect, 'which we 
cannot comprehend. There is an exhaustless 
richness in the sunlight, there is a .grandeur in 
the forests; the mountains, the oceans, which ever 
lift the devout mind to the Giver of all good. If 
we would think of God as often as he gives us 
something to remind us of his care, he would be 
in all our thoughts, and we should talk of him 
and praise him all the day long. 
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INDIANS were the aboriginal inhabitants 
of America, and were so-called by Colum- 
bus and the early navigators from the 
supposed identity of America with India. 
When the first settlers came to this coun- 
try, they found the Indians quiet and 
peaceable; but when the white man tres- 
passed upon their rights too much, their 
friendship was turned to hatred, and noth- 
ing was too bad for them to do. They 
attacked the " pale-faces," as the Indians 
called the white people, whenever and 
-.vherever they could. Especially was this the case in the New 
England colonies. They would tear up, or otherwise destroy, 
the newly planted corn, set fire to the log cabins, and send 
showers of arrows after those who tried to escape from the 
burning dwellings. Often the men of the settlement, returning 
at night from a hunting expedition, found their crops and build- 
ings consumed by fire, and their wives and little ones either 
carried away into captivity, or cruelly murdered by the toma- 
hawk, or Indian hatchet. But the Indians were not alone to 
blame. They did not always receive kindness from the hand of 
the white man. Once* they were virtuous and happy; their 
lakes were full offish, their woods alive with deer and elk, their 
prairies covered 'with buffalo, there was always plenty in the 
hunter's wigwam, and they wanted nothing. 

A missionary once went to a chief of the Mohawk nation in 
Upper Canada, and asked permission to dwell among them. 
" What you preach ? preach Christ ? " asked the chief. " Yes," 





was the reply. "Don't want Christ; no Christ!" said the 
chief. The missionary persevered. At last the chief got warm, 
and, towering to his full hight, with a 
volcano of fire in his eye, broke out: 
" Once we were powerful ; we were a 
great nation ; our young men were many; 
our lodges were full of children ; our ene- 
mies feared us ; but the white man came 
and brought us 1 fire-water.' Now we 
are poor ; we are weak ; nobody fears us; 
our lodges are empty ; our council fires 
are gone out. We do n't want white man 
nor Christ. G-o!" A fearful reckoning 
awaits the men who, to build up them- 
selves, tread down others, and thus dis- 
honor God, and cover Christ's gospel with 
reproach. 

-^<^§~*^-r- 



JE birds that fly through the fields of air, 
What lessons of wisdom and truth ye bear! 
oa Ye would teach our souls from earth to rise; 
Ye would bid us all groveling scenes despise. 
Ye would tell us that all its pursuits, are vain, 
That pleasure is toil — ambition is pain- 
That its bliss is touched with a poisoning leaven, 
Ye would teach us to fix our aim on Heaven. 

Swift birds, that skim o'er the stormy deep-; 
Who steadily onward your journey keep, 
Who neither for rest nor for slumber stay, 
But press still forward, by night or day,— 
As in your unwearying course ye fly 
Beneath the clear unclouded sky ; 
Oh ! may we, without delay, like you, 
The path of duty and right pursue. 
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PISTEN to the water-mill 

Through the live-long day, 
How the clanking of the wheels 
Wears the hours away ! 
Languidly the autumn wind 

Stirs the greenwood leaves: 
From the fields the reapers sing, 

Binding up the sheaves. 
And a proverb haunts my mind, 
As a spell is cast — 
" The mill will never grind 

With the water that has passed. " 

Work while yet the daylight shines, 

Man of strength and will ; 
Never does the streamlet glide 

Useless by the mill. 
Wait not till to-morrow's sun 

Beams upon the way ; 
All that thou canst call thy own 

Lies in thy to-day. 
Power, intellect, and health 

May not, cannot last ; 
" The mill will never grind 

With the water that has passed." 

Oh, the wasted hours of life, 

That have drifted by ! 
Oh, the good we might have done, 

Lost without a sigh ! 
Love that we might once have saved 

By a single word ; 
Thoughts conceived, but never pen'd. 

Perishing unheard. 
Take the proverb to thine heart. 

Take ! oh, hold it fast !— 
" The mill will never grind 

With the water that has passed. " 

mm w- 

ifOT long since a steamer was 
£ passing in sight of a drown- 
ing man crying for help. 
" Stand up ! " shouted an 
officer on the boat, who 
knew that a good founda- 
tion for his feet was near the sur- 
face. The despairing victim of 
his own carelessness rose from 

the baptism of the flood, and walked with gladness toward the 
green shore. 

By how many desponding, weary spirits, wasting in useless 
struggles their strength, looking for distant help, might this 
voice be heard from- the skies — " Stand up ! " Gocf s foundation 
is' beneath, and the fragrant land of harvest-work for glory and 
immortality is nigh. 

Despondency comes not from God. He may providentially 
permit it, but it is not in him. There is no possible condition of 
life which can ercuse gloomy discouragement or despair ; no 
call for help apart from personal effort which will be answered. 






Eeady for the weakest feet is the Lord Jehovah's way of deliv- 
erance; "Other foundation can no man lay than that is laid, 
which is Jesus Christ." 

Struggling, desponding soul, loot: not to pastor or friend; 
wait not for some imagined aid coming through the mist and 
gloom. " Stand up ! " is the loving command ; and the waters 
shall only lave thy feet, which move toward the wide field of 
usefulness -beyond which is the strength and open vision of 
heaven, " Stand up ! " and bid the waves of temptation recede 
from thee ; and m the end thou shalt find that these temptations, 
firmly resisted, have wafted thee on to the immortal shore. 
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|TAY here and watch for a field-mouse?" said Pussykin, 
looking at a little hole in the ground, and then survey- 
ing her own smooth paws with complacency. " I should 
think I could, indeed ! I can catch him too if he so 
much as looks out. My .mother needn't think it such a great 
thing for her to go 
off to the barn and 
leave me to watch 
for a little while. 
What a great many 
charges she did give 
me ! Pear me ! Of 
course I can watch 
for a field-mouse as 
well as she." 

Pussykin blinked 
her bright eyes, — 
frisked around aft- 
er her tail once or 
twice by way of ex- 
ercise, and looked in 
at the mouse's door 
again. 

"What a time he 
is coming out ! Does 
he think a cat wants 
to wait all day for 
her dinner? I wish 
my mother would 
leave this stupid 
place and go whero 
we could make our 
fortunes. There are 
places where mice 
are plenty too, for 
I heard my mistress 
read about one last 
night; Poverty was 
the name of it. She 
said a man who 
lived in it was a 
great mice — £ micer ' 
she called it— and 
he was found to 
have five hundred 
laid up in gold in 
an old chest. But 
I don't see what he 
wanted to lay them 

up in gold for, when he had so many. .Five hundred mice would 
last us a long time, and we could enjoy ourselves. It would be 
much better than watching so long tor one." 

Pussykin pranced about once, darted after a pretended mouse 
in the shrubbery, and altogether kept up so much noise that 
the real mouse was not likely to appear. Just then a hungry- 
looking gray cat crept through the hedge and softly approached. 

" Ah, I thought I heard music; Was it your sweet voice, my 
dear?" he asked. " Do you sing tenor?" 

" Oh, yes, I can sing ten or a dozen," replied Pussykin, 
. arching her neck. "I sing as much as twenty sometimes." 





" What a lovely coat you have ! " said Gray-fur, with longing 
eyes turned toward the mouse's door. "And what beautiful 
paws ! I lived with an old school-teacher once who was always 
telling the children to 'mind their pawses,' and they hadn't any 
that I considered worth minding. But yours, now — I should 
think you would want to take care of them and not dig in the 
dirt too much. Scratching about after field-mice does n't seem 

fit work for them ; 
it doesn't, really." 

"No; I do n't like 
it," answered Pus- 
sykin discontented- 
ly ; " but my mother 
left me here to keep 
watch at this hole 
'till she came back." 

"I wouldn't mind 
watching it for you 
if you'd like to go 
away and attend to 
anything else for a 
little while," offered 
Gray-fur eagerly,— 
"I'm old and not 
good for much else, 
but I hate to see 
a talented young 
creature like you 
kept at such stupid 
work." 

Pussy hesitated. 
She had some mis- 
givings about leav- 
ing her post, but just 
at that moment a 
brilliant butterfly 
flew up from a blos- 
som near and spread 
its bright wings in 
the sunshine. Pus- 
sy kin's round eyes 
opened wide in sur- 
prise and delight. 
What was that ? 
Something far bet- 
ter than mice, no 
doubt. Any com- 
mon cat could watch 
for a field-mouse, 
but would not her 
mother be aston- 
ished and rejoiced if she should capture this glittering, un- 
known treasure? • What a triumph it would be ! And without 
further words Pussykin darted away in pursuit. 

Overhead, backward and forward, flew the -butterfly, now 
alighting on a blossom, now tantalizingly near on a grass-blade, 
but always up and away before Pussykin could reach him. On 
followed poor Puss, racing and jumping, now scratched by the 
thorns of the hedge, now plunged into the mud by the eager- 
ness of her chase, but never overtaking j and at last the butter- 
fly fluttered gayly away, far overhead, and disappeared. 

Tired, draggled, and forlorn, Pussykin made her way back to 
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her post, only to see old Grayfur marching off with the field- 
mouse in his mouth, and to wait for her mother, with no prize 
but a humiliating story. 

"Well, well," said the old cat, gravely shaking her gray 
whiskers, "the butterfly wouldn't have been good for anything 
if you had caught it. .Now we must both go hungry; that's 
what comes of neglect- 
ing the plain work be- 
fore you and chasing 
off after something 
that looks grander. 
And when you hear 
any more talk about 
genius, just you re- 
member this: It's 
faithfulness, and not 
brilliancy, that earns 
the most dinners in 
this world." 



fcUT the pretty book 
away 

That your hand is 
tearing ; 
Let mamma see the sorry 
look 

Your baby face is wear- 
ing. 

It is not the book alone, 
Your little hand is tear- 
ing, 

But your own heart's ba- 
by peace, 
And its quiet feeling. 

(to at once to mamma, 



Hit;*!' 



off 



She'll drive from 
thy cheek 
The shadow that is lurk- 
ing there;— 

Her voice will comfort 




------- ? 

ABOEERS in the oil-wells are often exposed to dangers. 
One of these oil-men, whose hair turned white during a 
night of terror, related his experience to a correspond- 
ent of the Philadelphia Times. He said' there had 
been a heavy storm about midnight, and, as it. was 
usual with the oil-country residents, he arose and looked 
out of the window to see if any tanks had been struck by light- 
ning. A bright glare in the sky convinced him that a large 
tank of oil was on fire a few miles distant, and he went back to 
sleep, determined to see the first overflow the next day. 

" You know that when a twenty-five thousand barrel iron tank 
of oil has been on fire for twelve or fourteen hours, the burning 





oil will boil up and flow over the sides just like a kettle of soap. 
At two o'clock the first grand overflow occurred. As I stood on 
the hill-side, I heard a man shout, " She's coming," and I saw 
pipe-line men running away from the tank for their lives. I 
heard a rumbling sound inside the tank and did n't know what 
it meant, but a few seconds after, I saw fully five hundred bar- 
rels of burning oil 
shoot up from the 
tank and boil over the 
sides. The burning 
oil floated down the 
creek for a mile, burn- 
ing a saw-mill, numer- 
ous oil-wells and tanks, 
buildings, .and every- 
thing within reach of 
its devastating breath. 
When the flow had 
partly subsided, it was 
found that a second . 
twenty-five thousand 
barrel iron tank had 
been set on fire by the 
overflow of burning 
oil. 

"I ventured down be- 
hind the tank to get a 
better view from the 
lower side. While 
trying to avoid a pool 
of burning oil, I fell 
into a sort of quick- 
sand, and stuck fast. 
My utmost endeavors 
were of . no avail in 
extricating myself. I 
yelled at the top of my 
voice, but so great was 
the roar of the boiling 
tanks that my voice 
. sounded weak and far 
away. Suddenly I 
heard a cannon, and 
saw a column of flame 
and smoke shoot up 
from one of the tanks ; 
the truth came upon 
me, and I was stricken 
'ess. The men 
*cst tank to draw off the 



were firing cannon balls through the 
oil and prevent a second overflow. 

"What a conviction came upon me! It was a^f&£tor of sec- 
onds. I tried to shout, but the words would not come. With 
the strength of despair I struggled to get free, but the quicki 
held me with the grip of death. All at once I saw a little stream 
of burning oil running, slowly down toward me. My time had 
come, I thought, and I must be burned to death by inches. The 
stream of burning oil, now grown larger, was almost upon me, — 
then all was dark. When I came back to consciousness, I was 
lying in my own room with my friends around me. In follow- 
ing the supposed course of the overflowed oil, the men found and 
rescued me just as the burning stream was about to reach me. 
After a long sickness I found my hair as white as you see it now." 
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^hower-time, flower-time, 
( .|pL Earth is new and fair; 
May-time, hay-time, 
Blossoms everywhere, 
Nest-time, best time, 

Days have longer grown; 
Leaf-time, brief time, 

Make it all your own ; 
Berry-time and cherry-time, 

Songs of bird and bee : 
But, of all the gay times, 

Apple-time for me ! 

Wheat-time, sweet-time, 

In the closing year; 
Sheaf-time, leaf-time, 

Now will disappear; 
Ice-time, nice time, 

For a merry lad; 
Snow-time, blow-time, 

Earth is lone and sad; 
Yellow ones and mellow ones 

Dropping from the tree; ■ 
Rusty-coats and pippins: 

Apple-time for me. 







EEE we are at last," cried a chorus of 
merry voices, as the train stopped at 
the little station of Elmwood, and a 
troop of boys and girls, with their 
teacher, hurried from the cars, and, 
carrying their well-packed dinner bas- 
kets, made their way across the fields 
to the beautiful elm grove. 

In all their lives, many of these chil- 
dren had never been beyond the brick 
walls of the great city, and for weeks they had been looking 
forward to the summer vacation, when they were to spend a 
day in the country. 

" Follow me," said the teacher, and he led the way through a 
lane where the tall trees shut out the sunlight. Soon they came 
to a wide opening, where the soft grass spread out like a rich 
carpet to the edge of a little pond. 

"Oh, isn't it beautiful ! " cried the children ; and leaving their 
baskets under a tree, they quickly scattered in all directions, 

A fine, large swing was hangin^from^^ the tallest trees, 
and some of the children ru^ed toward it. Harry Blake 
reached it first, and washout to say, " Now I'll have the first 
swing," when he re^^bered his teacher's lesson only the day 
before. It was^bout the "Golden Eule," and quickly turning 
to the ljttiegroup that had eagerly followed him, Harry said, 
" Cor^e on, boys, there'll be time enough for us all to swing. 

s begin with the- youngest first," " All right," was the an- 
swer, and one of the boys turned to lift little Minnie Lee into the 
swing. But the child shook her head, and drew close to the 
side of her teacher, who had now come up and stood under the 
shade of a tree near by. 

" Let me go," said her sister Mabel, « I'm not afraid ; " so she 
climbed into the swing, and Harry pulled the rope. " Why, it's 
almost like being a bird," she said, "to fly up so high among 
the branches." 

By the time they had all taken their turn at the swing, it was 



noon. They spread their 
dinner upon the grass, 
and no meal eaten at 
home was ever enjoyed 
half so much as this one 
in that leafy nook. 

After dinner, they all 
gathered wild flowers and 
played till nearly sunset. 
Then the cars swiftly bore 
them home, but that little 
picnic is a bright spot in 
their memories, and they 
will be better and happier 
for the summer day. 

" The Bible is so strict 
and old-fashioned," said 
a young man to a gray- 
haired friend who was ad- 
vising him to study God's 
word if he would learn how to live, "There are plenty of 
books written now-a-days that are moral enough in their teach- 
ing, and which don't bind one down as the Bible does." 

The old merchant turned to his desk and took out a couple of 
rulers, one of which was slightly bent. With each of these he 




ruled a line, and silently handed the ruled paper to his companion. 

" Well," said the lad, " what do you mean ? " 

" One line is not straight and true, is it ? When you mark out 
your path in life, do n't use a crooked ruler" 
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COUNTRY life is sweet ! 
^ In moderate cold and heat, 

To walk in the air how pleasant and fair ! 
In every field of wheat, 

The fairest of flowers adorning the bowers, 
And every meadow's brow ; 
So that I say, no courtier may 
Compare with them who clothe in gray, 
And follow the useful plow. 

They rise with the morning lark, 
And labor till almost dark, 
Then folding their sheep, they 
hasten to sleep, 
While every pleasant park 
Next morning is ringing with 
birds that are singing 
On each green tender bough. 
With what content and mer ri- 
ment 

Their days are spent whose 
minds are bent 
To follow the useful plow ! 

f E planted the bare brown 
stems one day, 
When the autumn winds 
blew cold, 
And the dying leaves fell mourn- 
fully 

In their tarnished red and 
gold. 

And you wondered whether they 
lived at all, 
Those stems so brown and 
bare, 

With never a leaf or a bud so 
small, 

To tell us that life was there. 

And yet when the spring hath 
blessed the earth, 
And June smiles warm and 
bright, 

Their glory of roses shall wake 
to birth 
And glow in the summer light! 

So we lay them down in their lowly bed, 

The dear ones we cherished so, 
And sight would tell us that they are dead, 

And more we may not know. 

But faith looks on to the joyful spring 
That she tells us shall yet be ours, 

And the new life's glorious blossoming 
Into far eternal flowers. 

For the secret of life is God's to keep, 

Not the wisest sage can tell 
How it thrills through the fibres that seem to 



Then well may we wait with patience here, 
Nor weep o'er the churchyard sod ; 

We shall find the lost, whom we hold so dear, 
In the glorious garden of God. 

EjlLD farmer Smith came home in a miff 
ft From his field the other day, 
Wi While his sweet little wife, the pride of his 
T life, 

At her wheel was spinning away. 





And pours through each hidden cell. 



And ever anon a gay little song 

With the buzz of her wheel kept time ; 

And the wrathful brow is clearing now, 
Tinder the cheerful rhyme. 

"Come, come, little Turk! put away your 
work, 

And listen to what I say ; 
What can I do but a quarrel brew 
With the man across the way ? 

" I have built my fence, but he won't commence 

To lay a single rail ; 
His cattle get in, and the feed gets thin — 

I am tempted to make a sale ! " 



" Why John, dear John, how you do go on ! 

I'm afraid it will be as they say. " 
"No, no, little wife, I have found that strife 

In a lawyer's hand do n't pay. 

" He is picking a flaw to drive me to law — * 
I have heard that he said he would ; 

And you know, long ago, law wronged me so, 
I vowed I never should ; 

" So what can I do that I will not rue 

To the man across the way ? " 
" If that's what you want, I can help you haunt 
at man with a spectre gray! 

" Thirty dollars will do to carry 
it through, 
And then you have gained a 
neighbor ; 
It would cost you more to peep 
in the door 
Of a court, and much more 
labor. 

"Just use your good sense —let's 
build him a fence, 
And shame such thoughts out 
of the fellow." 
They built up his part, and sent 
to his heart 
Love's dart, where the good 
soil was mellow. 

That very same night, by the 
candle-light, : 
They opened, with interest, a 
letter ; 

Not a word was there, but three 
greenbacks fair 
Said the man was growing 
better. 



|ES, I know there are stains 
on my carpet,? 
The tracks of small, muddy 
boots ; 

And I see your fair tapestry 
glowing, 
All spotless with blossoms and 
fruit. 

And I know that my parlor is 
littered 

With many old treasures and 
toys ; 

While your own is in daintiest order, 
Unharmed by the presence of boys. 

And I know that my room is invaded 
Quite boldly all hours of the day ; 

While you sit in yours unmolested 
And dream e soft quiet away ! 

Now, I think I'm a neat little woman: 

I like my house orderly, too ; 
And I'm fond of all dainty belongings, 

Yet would not change places with you. 

No ! keep your fair home with its order, 
Its freedom from bother and noise, 

And keep your own fanciful leisure, 
But give me my four splendid boys. 
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IOLET started on her way to school, one 
morning, with her books in hand, and 
Eover by her side. Now this faithful dog 
always accompanied his little mistress as far 
as the door of the school-room to see that 
no danger should befall her. 

While on her way, she met some of her 
^O-vA^ little school-mates, who were going to have 

a holiday, and wished her to go to the pond with them to gather 
water-lilies. They told her that her mother would never know 
but that she had been to school all the forenoon, and that the 
teacher would think she was kept at home. 

With some hesitation she concluded to enjoy the forenoon 
with them. After a few moments hasty trudging, they reached 
the desired spot, and soon had some of the fragrant lilies in their 
possession. 

At length, Yiolet discovered one much more beautiful than 
the rest, some distance in the water, which she could reach if 
she could but get on to that great rock only three or four feet 
from the shore. But how was she to reach the rock ? One plan 
after another flashed through her mind until she decided to 
place a board from the shore to the stone. This plan proved 
successful, but just as her hand grasped her beautiful prize her 
feet slipped, and down she went into the water. Her mates 
were all very much frightened, but her faithful Eover immedi- 
ately sprang in and brought the dripping child to the shore. In 

this sad plight, 
she was obliged 
to return home 
and tell her moth - 
er all about how 
it happened. She 
must then have 
wished she had 
gone to school as 
her mother de- 
sired. If my 
little readers are 
tempted to be led 
astray in this " 
manner, remem- 
ber the fate of 
little Violet and 
do not yield. ^ 



Perform good 
deeds, speak kind 
words, bestow 
pleasant smiles, 
and you will re- 
ceive the same 
in return. 



In -Mr. Woodward's gardens, at San Francisco, Cal., is a most 
wonderful flower. As you see in the picture, it is called "Holy 
Ghost Flfewer." When the flower is fully opened, a most singu- 






lar and beautiful ap- 
pearance is present- 
ed. The fructifying 
column in the cen- 
ter of the flower, 
with its surmount- 
ing anther and the 
projecting glands of 
pollen-masses, pre- 
sent a striking re- 
semblance to a dove. 
Hence the name, 
El Espirito Santo — 
the Holy Spirit— 
was reverentially 
applied to it by the 
native residents of 
Panama, where the 
species of orchids is 
found. 

. The form of a 
dove assumed by 
the parts of this 
flower, as described 
above, is remarka- 
bly true to nature. 
The breast, the ex- 
tended wings, the head and beak, and even two purple dots for 
the eyes, are all distinctly shown, and almost as true to nature 
as the art of man can depict them. 

It has been found, very difficult to cultivate this plant, artifi- 
cially, away from its native region, which is comprised within 
the central portion of the torrid zone of the Western Continent. 
Some three or four years since, as Mr. Shuman, the chief florist 
at Woodward's Gardens, was crossing the Isthmus of Panama, 
he took the opportunity to make a collection of some of the 
most characteristic tropical plants, among which was a speci- 
men of the Espirito Santo, which still occupies the portion of 
the native wood upon which it was fonnd. 

Both the flowers and leaves, with the distinctive dove repre- 
sentation within the center of one of the flowers is shown in the 
above picture, which was engraved from a photograph of the 
flower taken of the same while at the height of its show. 

Five leaves spring from each bulb of the plant. These leaves 
are from twenty to thirty inches in length, by five or six inches 
in breadth — lanceolate in form. The stem of the flower grows 
from three to four feet in height, bearing upon its summit a spike 
of globose, fleshy, yellowish white flowers, yielding a very pe- 
culiar and delicate perfume. 

A carefully prepared representation of the flower was made 
in wax at the time it was in blossom, which may be seen under 
a glass receiver at the left hand under the dome of the crystal 
palace of the gardens. In its native clime, this plant blooms 
just at the commencement of the rainy season. The flowers 
hold on about one month. 

Sometimes there is a peculiar sensibility connected with the 
flowers of this species of plant, which makes it- a most effective 
insect trap, so hinged that it immediately closes and holds fast 
any insect which may alight upon it, when its size is sufficient 
to inclose such intruders. ■• 



A good name will wear out, a bad one may be turned, a/ nick 
name lasts forever. ; 
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'S flowers among the vegetable kingdom are seemingly 
sent to beautify the world, so birds have their place 
among living ani- 
mals, and seem cre- 
ated for the display of 
beauty. Indeed, they rival 
the flowers in variety and 
brilliancy of color, especially 
our tropical birds. Then, 
too, the grace of their 
movements and their sweet 
songs give an added and 
indescribable charm. 

Among the most brilliant 
members of the feathered 
tribe, are those called Birds 
of Paradise. The natives 
of the Molucca Islands give 
them the name of "God's 
Birds," as being superior to 
all others he has made. " Not 
even the humming-birds 
themselves," says one, " pre- 
sent such an inexhaustible 
treasury of form and color 
as is found among the com- 
paratively few species of the 
Birds of Paradise." 

The Great Emerald Para- 
dise Bird is described as a 
most elegant bird. Prom 
the tip of the bill to the end 
of the long side feathers is 
about two feet, but to the 
end of the real tail about 
twelve inches-; the size of 
the bird being that of the 
thrush. The bill is slightly 
bent, and of a greenish 
color ; the base surrounded, 
for the distance of half an 
inch, with close-set, velvet- 
like, black plumes, with a 
varying luster of golden 
green. The head, together 
with the back part of the 
neck, is a pale gold color, 
the throat and fore part of 
the neck, of the richest 
changeable gold-green. The 
whole remainder of the 
plumage on the body and 
the tail is of a fine deep 
chestnut, except on the 
breast, which is a deep pur- 
plish color. , 

From the upper part of each side of the body, beneath the 
wings, springs an abundance of long, loose, broad floating plumes 
of the most delicate texture and appearance, in some specimens 
of a bright, deep yellow, in others of a paler hue, but most of 



these marked by a few longitudinal, dark red spots. And from 
the middle of the rump spring a pair of naked shafts, consider- 
ably exceeding in length even the long, loose plumes of the side. 

This bird is a native of the Molucca Islands, and the islands 
around New Guinea, particularly in the Aroo. The country 





where they breed is visited with tempestuous seasons, but these 
birds are seldom seen at such times ; and it is supposed that they 
then emigrate to countries where their food is to be found in great 
abundance; for, like swallows, they have their " appointed tjmes." 
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-I LITTLE bird, with feathers brown, sat singing on a tree; 
k The song was very soft and low, but sweet as it could be. 
And all the people passing by, looked up to see the bird 
That made the sweetest melody that ever they had heard. 

But all the bright eyes looked in vain ; for birdie was so small, 
And with a modest, dark-brown coat, he made no show at all. 
"Why, papa," little Effie said, " where can this birdie be? 
If I could sing a song like that, I'd sit where folks could see. " 

" I hope my little girl will learn a lesson from that bird, 
And try to do what good she can, not to be seen or heard. 
This birdie is content to sit, unnoticed by the way, 
And sweetly sing his Maker's praise from dawn to close of day. 
So live, my child, all through your life, that, be it short or long, 
Though others may forget your looks, they'll not forget your song. " 





dOSEPH was one of a family of thirteen children, twelve 
H||j sons and one daughter. He, as well as his brethren, was 
a shepherd. But the angel of the Lord taught Joseph 
in dreams. These he innocently related to his brethren. 
In the engraving the artist has given a beautiful illustra- 
tion of Joseph's dreams. 

While pursuing their vocation as shepherds, his breth- 
ren sometimes wandered quite a distance from home. Jacob, 
with the solicitude of a true father, sends Joseph to see if they 
are all well. When they-behold him, even afar off, they conspire 




against him to slay him. But Beuben proposes to cast him into 
a pit, hoping that he may be able to deliver him to his father. 
While Eeuben is absent, however, his brethren, having re- 
lented at the thought of letting Joseph perish by starvation, lift 




him out of the pit, and sell him to a band of Tshmaelite mer- 
chants. Joseph is now carried down to Egypt, and sold as a 
slave to Potiphar, a chief officer of the king. 

Soon, because of his integrity to the law of God, Joseph is un- 
justly thrown into prison. But even here the Lord is with 
him, and Joseph is given a position of some importance. After 
a time the Lord uses him to interpret the two dreams of the 
chief butler and the chief baker ; and eventually he is brought 
in before Pharaoh to interpret two singular dreams that dis- 
turb him. Joseph explains to Pharaoh that there will be seven 
years of remarkable plenty, followed by seven years of severe 

famine. Pharaoh now gladly 
takes Joseph from prison, and 
makes him grand vizier of all 
Egypt. During the seven years 
of plenty, Joseph lays up vast 
Stores of food throughout Egypt, 
for the coming famine. 

In the years of famine the sur- 
rounding nations come to Egypt 
to purchase food. As the dread- 
ful scarcity reaches into Canaan, 
even the patriarch Jacob and his 
sons are in danger of starvation, 
so the ten sons of Jacob also go 
down to Egypt to buy food. 
And they " came and bowed down 
themselves before Joseph with 
their faces to the earth." Jo- 
seph knows his brethren, and re- 
members the dreams which he 
dreamed about them. 

After making himself known 
to his brethren, Joseph sends to 
Canaan for his father and the 
whole household ; " for," said he, 
" God sent me before you, to 
preserve you a posterity in the 
earth, and to save your lives by 
a great deliverance." 
After Jacob and his sons came to Irtgypt, Joseph gave his fa- 
ther a possession in the land of Barneses ; " and Joseph nourished 
his father and his brethren, and all his father's household, with 
bread, according to their families.". 
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fF the many good men and prophets whom God sent to 
warn and instruct his ancient people, none has a more 
interesting history than the prophet Elisha. We first 
learn of him at his home, Abel-melolah, a little town sit- 
uated in the valley of Jezreel, a few miles west of the 
Kiver Jordan. Here he was ploughing in the field with 
twelve yoke of oxen, when Elijah, who was at that time a great 
prophet in Israel, passed along, and casting his mantle upon 
Elisha, went on his way. 'Now the Lord had told Elijah of this 
man, and bade him call him to be prophet of Israel in his stead, 
for Elijah was then an 
old man. Elisha seemed 
to understand what Eli- 
jah wanted, and after 
bidding his family fare- 
well, he followed after 
him. For some years 
after this he went about 
with Elijah, both " min- 
istering unto him" and 
learning of him invalua- 
ble lessons and truths, 
calculated to fit him for 
the high place of trust 
which he was soon to fill. 
At last Elijah's earthly 
work was done, but in- 
stead of his being called 
to meet death as other 
men do, the Lord saw fit 
to take him to himself 
alive. Elisha went with 
Elijah, stopping at vari- 
ous places on the way, 
till they came to the Jor- 
dan. And Elijah took 
hi 3 mantle and smote the 
waters of the river, and 
they two passed over on 
dry land. And when 
they had gone over, Eli- 
jah made known to Eli- 
sha that' he was to be 
taken away from him, 
and told him to ask what 
he should first do for him. 

And Elisha said, "I pray^ thee, let a double portion of thy spirit 
be upon me." And the prophet replied, " Thou hast asked a 
hard thing of me, nevertheless, if thou see me when I am taken 
from thee, it shall be so unto thee." "And it came to pass as 
they still went on, and talked, that, behold, there appeared a 
chariot of fire and horses of fire, and parted them both asunder, 
and Elijah went up in a whirlwind into heaven." And Elisha saw 
it, and he cried, " My father, my father, the chariot of Israel and 
the horsemen thereof." Aix.d he took up the mantle of Elijah 
which had fallen from him when he went up, and going back 
to the Biver Jordan, smote the waters, and they again opened for 
him to pass through. As he came to Jericho, the sons of the 
prophets came out to meet him and bowed themselves before 




him, saying, "The spirit of Elijah doth rest upon Elisha." 

While at Jericho, the people of the place complained to him 
because the waters of the spring which supplied their city were 
bitter, and made the land around barren. And he went out, and 
cast salt into the spring, and said, " Thus saith the Lord, I have 
healed these waters, and there shall not be from thence any more 
death or barren land." And so it has proved. The city of Jer- 
icho has gone to ruin, but near the old site is a pure, gushing 
spring of water, which travelers speak of as peculiarly sweet and 
refreshing. And as if ever to keep in memory the miracle, it is 
called by the natives, " Elisha's Fountain." All around it the 
land is very fertile, and it is altogether a very pleasant place, be- 
ing shaded by palms, fig-trees, pomegranates, and other trees. 

And as Elisha went 
on his way to Bethel, he 
must travel by a very 
rough and lonely road. 
JBut finally he came near 
the city, and as he was 
traveling quietly along, 
probably thinking of the 
wonderful things he had 
just witnessed, a group 
of children came out of 
the town, and mocking 
him, began to cry, " Go 
up, thou bald head ; go 
up, thou bald head." 
And Elisha looked back 
upon them and cursed 
them in the name of the 
Lord. And there came 
two bears out of the 
woods and devoured for- 
ty-two of them. This 
seems a very hard fate 
for these thoughtless 
children to meet ; but 
at this time many of the 
people of Israel were 
forsaking the God of 
their fathers, and wor- 
shiping idols and the 
strange gods of the hea- 
then. This destruction 
of the children was un- 
doubtedly meant to 
teach their parents and 
friends that there was 
a God in heaven, and 
that he, his works, and his servants, must be regarded with re- 
spect. It should also admonish children and young people of all 
times to treat the aged with the kindness and respect due to 
them. And especially should the servants of God, his honored 
messengers to man, be reverenced, not only because of their age, 
but because God has chosen them to do a great and holy work 
on the earth. 

We have spoken of only a few of the interesting events in the 
life of this good prophet. During his long ministry he acted an 
important part in the public affairs of Israel, and many wonder- 
ful miracles were wrought at his word. They are mostly related 
in the first nine chapters of 2 Kings. He died lamented by King 
Joash and all the people. 
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SfllCN the banks of the celebrated river Euphrates, the em- 
WrajK pire of the world began. Nimrod, the great-grandson 
rf^g^ of Noah, founded the first kingdom that arose this side 
1 ifkjl the flood. In Gen. 10 : 10, we read that the "begin- 
s ning of his kingdom was Babel, and Erech, and Accad, 
$ and Calneh, in the land o± Shinar." This Babel was 
the Babylon of ancient history and renovm. 

The Assyrian empire, thus established by Nimrod, ruled Asia 
for about 1300 years. In the year 747 before Christ, it assumed 
a new form, when Belesis, called in the Bible Baladan, erected 
on its ruins the Babylonian, or Chaldean empire. This king- 
dom also had its seat at Babylon, and from this point rose rap- 
idly in extent N and 
power. It reached 
the summit of its 
glory under Nebu- 
chadnezzar, about 
whom we read in the 
book of Daniel. He 
added to the king- 
dom the provinces of 
Asia Minor, Phoeni- 
cia, Egypt, Syria, and 
Palestine. It em- 
braced, with these 
additions, all that 
portion of the world 
that had then become 
sufficiently inhabited 
to b'e of any impor- 
tance or power, and 
constituted the first 
universal kingdom. 

Babylon, the capi- 
tal and metropolis of 
this kingdom, had 
"been so enlarged, en- 
riched, and adorned 
by these powerful 
kings that the Bible 
itself calls it " the glo- 
,ry of kingdoms, the 
beauty of the Chal- 
dees' excellency." 
Isa. 13 :19. It was 
situated in the gar- 
den of the East. The 
air was pure, the cli- 
mate mild, and the 
soil of all that region 
most rich and produc- 
tive. This all con- . 
tdbuted to its rapid 
growth. The city 
was laid out in a per- 
fect square, 15 miles 
on each side, or 60 
miles in circumfer- 
ence. This was the 




length of the wall, which consequently inclosed a space of 225 
square miles. The wall was an immense structure, 87 feet thick, 
and 350 feet high. 

The material for the wall was dug from the ground just out- 
side the line of the wall itself. This clay was formed into im- 
mense blocks, or bricks, which were cemented together with 
bitumen, a gluey substance found in the earth in some parts of 
that country, and which soon became much har*der than the 
mortar used in brick and stone buildings at the present day. 
From this, it will be seen that there was around the city a ditch, 
or moat, of equal cubic capacity v with the wall itself. This was 
an additional defense to the city against the attacks of an 
enemy. 

The space within the walls was divided into 676 squares, each 
two miles and a quarter in circumference, by 50 streets, 25 each 
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way, crossing each other at right angles. These streets were 
each 150 feet wide and 15 miles in length. Besides these, there 
was a street running around the entire city just inside the wall, 
200 feet wide. All these together made 810 miles of streets. 

Through the center of the city, from north to south, passed 
the river Euphrates. On either bank, through the^ entire length 
of the city, was built a large quay, and a wall as thick, though 
not as high, as the outer wall. On each side ,of the city were 
25 gates of solid brass, opposite each of the 25 streets that en- 
tered the city on every side. In the river walls were 50 more 
gates through which the 25 streets that crossed the river passed 
on either bank. Thus Babylon had 15$ gates of brass. 

There stood the temple of Belus, three miles in circumference. 
Its central tower, rising up higher than the pyramids of 
Egypt, is supposed to have been the original tower of Babel, 
built soon after the flood. The immense building in the center 
trf the picture is designed to represent this temple. 

Just this side the temple of Belus is seen another large struct- 
ure. This was one of the royal palaces, three and a half miles 
in circumference. There was another one, eight miles in cir- 
cumference, at the other end of the bridge, across the river, not 
s'hown in the picture. And there Was a subterranean passage 
under the river, connecting these two palaces together. 

T{ie tanging gardens constituted, another wonder of this 
royal city. Immense structures containing vast quantities of 
earth, resting on arches, and rising tier on tier, they equaled in 
height the walls themselves ; and with grottoes and castles, and 
full-grown forest trees, they seemed like veritable mountains of 
beauty and verdure, which they were designed to imitate. 

The wealth of all the nations was poured into the lap of this 
proud city. All that human ingenuity could accomplish, all that 
gold could buy, was lavished upon it. And when the sun, which 
nowhere shown clearer than in the pure atmosphere of that fair 
land, rose upon Babylon, it looked upon a scene of beauty and 
splendor such as it never beheld upon this earth before, and 
never since has seen. Marble palaces reflected its dazzling light. 
Lofty monuments caught and flung over the city its rising splen- 
dors. Columns, and domes, and towers grew radiant with the 
brightness of its beams. Princes of renown, with gorgeous ret- 
inues flashing with diamonds and gems, displayed their glory in 
the streets of the city. Wise men and philosophers adorned its so- 
ciety\ . Children, light-hearted and happy, mingled in the throngs 
of its public palaces, and made its parks and gardens ring with 
their merry glee. With mirth and music and song passed the 
gay hours along in the city of Babylon. 

To the north of Babylon were the provinces of Media and Per- 
sia* The inhabitants of these provinces, growing strong, at 
length rose up agaififfet the king of Babylon. Two years after 
the death of Nebuchadnezzar, by whom the Jews were carried 
captive and Jerusalem destroyed, the war broke out that was to 
overthrow that kingdom. After twenty years' success, the Per- 
sians, under Cyrus, laid siege to Babylon, the only city that held 
out against them in all the East. But Belshazzar, the JSabylo- 
nian king, and all his subjects, shut up in their city, felt per- 
fectly secure ; for who could scale their lofty walls, or break 
down their brazen gates? And they had provision stored up 
there to last them 20 years, and land which they could till, 
enough to raise sufficient provision for each year's demand. So 
they mocked at Cyrus from their towering walls, and bade defi- 
ance to all his efforts. 

]STo human power could force an entrance into the city. But 
God had said that the city should be overthrown ; and he put it 




into the heart of Cyrus to accomplish the work by stratagem. 

The Babylonians held a yearly feast to celebrate their victo- 
ries over their enemies, especially their conquest of Judea. 
In these feasts they gave themselves up to all sorts of excesses, 
drunkenness, and revelry. Cyrus learned the night upon which 
this feast was to be held, and determined to make his attack 
upon the city in that night, as he supposed the Babylonians 
would then be entirely off their guard. So he dug an immense 
trench around one side of the city, from the river above to the 
river below, to form a new channel for the water. And w-hen 
the fatal night arrived, he turned the river into this new chan- 
nel. At the same time, he drew off what water he could into an 
immense artificial lake above the city. By these means, he so 
reduced the water in that part of the river which ran through 
the city, that men could wade through it in every part. Mean- 
while, he had stationed a company of picked soldiers at the 
point where the river entered the city above, and where it came 
out below, giving them orders that when they found the water 
low enough to wade in, they should pass in through the channel 
of the river under the wall, into the city, and make their way 
immediately to the palace of the king, seven miles and a half 
awa} r , where they were to meet, and overpower the king's guard, 
and slay the king. 

The soldiers entered in as commanded. They found what 
Cyrus supposed they would find, — the city given up to lawless 
confusion, every man intent on his drunken revelry, none to 
command, and none to obey. And in the reckless carelessness 
of that night, the gates in the river walls had all been left open, 
so that the soldiers of Cyrus, having once entered the channel of 
the river, passed without opposition into the heart of the city. 
They pressed their way on as stealthily as possible, giving no 
alarm, till* the two companies of Persian soldiers met, as had 
been arranged, at the palace of the king. 

Let us now look into that palace, and see what had been hap- 
pening there. Belshazzar had been feasting with a thousand of 
his lords. They brought out the vessels of gold and silver 
which had been taken from the temple at Jerusalem, and drank 
their wine in them, and praised their gods of gold and silver, and 
brass, iron, wood, and stone. Wild w^ith wine, the noise of their 
revelry was running high, when suddenly there appeared a 
hand, gleaming with fierce, unearthly light, tracing strange 
characters upon the palace wall. A sense of his fearful guilt 
seized upon the king. His countenance changed to a deathly 
hue, and his knees smote together. In wild haste the sooth- 
sayers and astrologers were summoned to interpret the alarm- 
ing omen. Their arts and incantations failed them. They 
could neither read the writing nor tell its meaning. In their 
despair, the queen spoke of Daniel, the captive Jew, and he was 
called. This man, whom the king had forgotten in supposed 
security, he was glad to receive help from in his distress. Dan - 
iel read the writing, and this was the sentence: "God hath 
numbered thy kingdom, and finished it. Thou art weighed in 
the. balances, and art found wanting. Thy kingdom is divided 
^and given to the Medes and Persians." See the whole account 
of this feast in the fifth chapter of Daniel. 

Scarcely had Daniel finished. the interpretation, when the noise 

bloody strife was heard in the entrance to the king's palace. 
The Persian soldiers had just then reached the place ; and fall- 
ing upon the king, they slew him, as Daniel had declared. The 
gates were soon thrown open, and the Persian army entered 
into the city. Then, from street to street, from limit to limit, 
was heard the shout of the victors and the wail of the van- 
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quished. The voice of mirth and revelry was changed to the 
sounds of slaughter. And the night which they thought to 
make joyous with wine, was made horrible with blood. 

And now began great Babylon's decay. Two years after this, 
Cyrus gave permission to the captive Jews to take the gold and 
silver vessels of their temple, and return to Jerusalem. The seat 
of empire was removed to Susa. Babylon's huge gates of brass 
were soon taken away, and its walls demolished. Xerxes plun- 
dered the temple of Belus of its immense wealth, and then laid 
the lofty structure in ruins. In the year 294 before Christ, New 
Babylon was built in its neighborhood, and men and material 
were drawn from the old city to supply the new. The princes 
of Parthia ravaged it. About the end of the fourth century, it 
was used by the Persian kings as an inclosure for wild beasts. 
And about the end of the 12th century, or 700 years ago, the ruins 
of Nebuchadnezzar's palace were so full of venomous reptiles 
that a person could not go near them without danger ; while 
to-day there is scarcely enough left, even of the ruins, to mark 
the spot where once stood the largest, richest, and proudest city 
the earth has ever seen. So wonderfully has God fulfilled his 
word. 

— ^^^K-^^r- — 

N the night of the 13th of November there occurred one 
of the grandest and most remarkable sights ever wit- 
nessed in this world. It seemed as if all the stars in 
heaven were being hurled from their places and cast un- 
to the earth. It is called the great star-shower of 1833. 
Of course we are not to understand that those stars 
which constitute the heavenly bodies are here referred 
to ; because most of them, being many times larger than the 
earth, could not fall to the earth. But these were meteors, 
such as we have all seen occasionally shooting through the heav- 
ens, and which have all the appearance of falling stars. 

Many are still living who witnessed this wonderful scene. 
Prof Olmstead, of Yale College, said of it: — ■ 

" Those who were so fortunate as to witness the exhibition of 
shooting stars on the morning of Nov. 13, 1833, probably saw 
the greatest display of celestial fireworks that has ever been seen 
since the creation of the world, or at least within the annals cov- 
ered by the pages of history. 

" The extent of the shower of 1833 was such as to cover no in- 
considerable part of the earth's surface, from the middle of the 
Atlantic on the east to the Pacific on the west ; and from the 
northern coast of South America to undefined regions among the 
British Possessions on the north, the exhibition was visible, and 
everywhere presented nearly the same appearance. The mete- 
ors did not fly at random over all parts of the sky, but appeared 
to emanate from a point in the constellation Leo, near a star 
called Gamma Leonis, in the bend of the sickle. This is no lon- 
ger to be regarded as a terrestrial, but as a celestial phenome- 
non ; and shooting stars are now to be no more viewed as casual 
productions of the upper regions of the atmosphere, but as visit- 
ants from other worlds , or from the planetary voids." 

The Christian Advocate and Journal of Dec. 13, 1833, describes 
it as follows : — 

" The meteoric phenomenon which occurred on the morning 
pf the 13th of November last, was of so extraordinary and inter- 
esting a character as to be entitled to more than a mere passing 
notice. . . . The lively and graphic descriptions which have 






appeared in various public journals do not exceed the reality. 
No language, indeed, can come up to the splendor of that mag- 
nificent display ; and I hesitate not to say that no one who did 
not witness it can form an adequate conception of its glory. It 
seemed as if the whole starry heavens had congregated at one 
point, near the zenith, and were simultaneously shooting forth, 
Avith the velocity of lightning, to every part of the. horizon ; and 
yet they were not exhausted — thousands swiftly followed in the 
tracks of thousands, as if created for the occasion" 

The Journal of Commerce said that " three hundred miles this 
side of Liverpool the phenomenon was as splendid as here ; and 
that in St. Lawrence county there was a snow-storm during the 
phenomenon, in which the falling stars appeared like lightning. 
In Germantown, Pa., they seemed like showers of great hail." 

Such is the universal testimony of eye-witnesses respecting the 
great extent and wonderful appearance of this great display of 
falling stars. 

Kev. 6 : 13 exactly describes the way the stars fell in Novem- 
ber, 1833. And soon the rest will be accomplished, the heavens 
depart as a scroll, and Christ appear to take all his people to 
their heavenly home. 
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(HE world for the dead Christ weepeth, 
And holdeth her Lenten fast ; 
Doth she think that Christ still sleepeth, 

And night is not o'erpast? 
1 Nay, but the word is spoken, 
Nay, but the tomb is broken, 
And " Christ is risen ! Yea, Christ is risen in- 
deed !" 

Long past is the Lenten moaning, 

Long past is the bitter night, 
Long past is the Easter dawning, 

Now it is noonday light ; 

Set every song to gladness ; 

Why should the Bride have sadness ? 
Her i 6 Lord is risen ! Her Lord is risen indeed ! " 

He suffered once and forever 

The cross, the smiting, and pain ; 

Once did the sepulcher sever, 
But never, never again, 
Earth nor hell can bereave us ; 
J esus never will leave us, 

For " He hath risen ! Yea, He hath risen in- 
deed ! " 

Always so ready to ease us, 

Always so willing to stay^ 
Pray, pray that the living Jesus 

May walk with us day by day, 

Always the Easter glory, 

Always the same glad story, — 
" The Christ is risen ! The Christ is risen in- 
deed ! " 



tation in our picture. This opens into 
the rugged coast of the island with a no- 
ble gateway, the height of which, from 
the rocky floor to the top of the arch, is 




177 feet, and the breadth nearly 54 feet. 
The depth of the cave from the entrance 
to the farther end is 227 feet, and for the 
whole distance the sides are supported by 
massive columns of rock, of different forms 



~NT the Atlantic 
Ocean, off the 
n ort h w est 
<^ coast of Scot- 
land, is a small isl- 
and known as the 
Isle of Staffa. It 
is one of the group 
of islands called 
the Hebrides, but 
it is such a rocky, 
barren place that 
no one lives there. 
In the hard basal- 
tic rock of which 
the island is com- 
posed, are numer- 
ous strange oaves, 
which give to the 
place its only in- 
terest. The most 
remarkable of 
these is Fin gal's 
Cave, of which we 
have a represen- 





and sizes, many of them being from two 
to four feet in diameter. From the roof 
of the cavern hang numerous whitened 
stalactites, sparkling with crystals. 

, The sea at all times flows into the cave, 
covering the rocky floor at the entrance 
to the depth of eighteen or twenty feet, 
but the water becomes shallower as you 
go in, until at the farther end it is not 
more than eight or nine feet deep. The 
action of the waves has broken many of 
the columns near the entrance of the cav- 
ern. The whole cave is lighted from 
without, so that it is easy to see the en- 
tire length of it. People often go in there 
in boats, and they say the air is dry and 
wholesome, and not at all damp and foul, 
as it is in many caves. It must be grand 
and solemn to float away into this great 
natural cathedral, with its innumerable 
pillars, its vaulted roof, whose beautiful 
lights of purple and gold are reflected in 
the water ; and to listen to the waves 
surging always in deep and measured 
tones against the rocky sides. It is to 
this cave that the poet Scott refers in his 
"Lord of the Isles," when he says, — 

" The shores of Mull on the eastward lay, 
And Ulva dark, and Colonsay, 
And all the groups of islets gay, 

That guard famed Staffa round. 
Then all unknown its columns rose, 
Where dark and undisturbed repose 

The cormorant had 

found, • 
And the shy seal had 

quiet home, 
And welter'd in that 

wondrous dome, 
Where, as to shame 
• the temples deck'd 
By skill of earthly 

architect, 
Nature herself, it 
seem'd, wo'd raise 
A minster to her 

Maker's praise! 
Not for a meaner use 

ascend 
Her columns, or her 

arches bend; 
Nor of a theme less 

solemn tells 
That mighty surge 
that ebbs and 
swells, 
And still between 

each awful pause 
From the high vault 

an answer draws, 
In varied tone pro- 

long'd and high, 
That mocks the or- 
gan's melody. " 
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fijAIDEN ! with the meek, brown eyes, 
In whose orbs a shadow lies 
Like the dusk in evening skies ! 

Standing with reluctant feet, 
Where the brook and river meet, 
Womanhood and child- 
hood fleet! 



Gazing, with a timid 
glance, 

On the brooklet's swift 
advance, 

On the river's broad ex- 
panse ! 

Deej£ and still, that 

gliding stream 
Beautiful* to thee must 

, seem,' 
As the river of a dream. 



O thou child of many 
prayers! 

Life hath quicksands, 
life hath snares ! 

Care and age come un- 
awares ! 

Like the swell of some 

• sweet tune, 
Morning rises into noon, 
May glides onward into 
June. 

Childhood is the bough, 

where slumbered 
Birds and blossoms 

many-numbered ;— 
Age, that bough with 

snows encumbered. 

Gather, then, each 

flower that grows, 
When the young heart 

overflows, 
To embalm that tent of 

snows. 

Bear a lily in thy hand; 
Gates of brass cannot 

withstand 
One touch of that magic 

wand. 

Bear through sorrow, wrong, and ruth, 
In thy heart the dew of youth, 
On thy lips the smile of truth. 

Oh, that dew, like balm, shall steal 
Into wounds that cannot heal, 
Even as sleep our eyes doth seal ; 

And that smile, like sunshine, dart 
Into many a sunless heart; 
For a smile of God thou art. 



Running with feet of silver 
Over the sands of gold ! 

Far away in the briny ocean 
There rolled a turbulent wave, 

Now singing along the sea-beach, 
Now howling along the cave. 

And the brooklet has found the billow, 
Though they flowed so far apart, 





The brooklet came from the mountain, 
As sang the bard of old, 



And filled with its freshness and sweetness 
That turbulent, bitter heart ! 

— ^^^h^-^ — 



TPs iw$r?m 

ftHE shadows round the inland sea 

Are deepening into night ; 
Slow up the slopes of Ossipee 

They chase the lessening light. 
Tired of the long day's blinding heat 

I rest my languid eye, 
Lake of the Hills ! where, cool and sweet, 

Thy sunset waters lie ! 



Along the sky, in wavy lines, 

O'er isle and reach and bay, 
Green-belted with eternal pines, 

The mountains stretch away. 
Below, the maple masses sleep 

Where shore with water blends, 
While midway on the tranquil deep 

The evening light descends. 

So seemed it when yOn 
hill's red crown, 
Of old, the Indian 
trod, 

And through the sunset 
air looked down 
Upon the Smile of 
God. 

To him of light and 
shade the laws 
No forest skeptic 
taught : 
Their living and eternal 
Cause . 
His truer instinct 
sought. 

He saw these mountains 
in the light 
Which now across 
them shines ; 
This lake, in summer 
sunset bright, 
Walled round with 
sombering pines. 
God near him seemed ; 
from earth and skies 
His loving voice he 
heard, 
As, face to face, in Par- 
adise, 
Man stood before the 
Lord. 

Thanks, O our Father! 
that, like him, 
Thy tender love I see, 
In radiant hill and 
woodland dim, 
And tinted sunset sea.. 
For not in mockery dost 
thou fill 
Our earth with light 
and grace ; 
Thou hid'st no dark and 
cruel will 
Behind thy smiling 
face ! 

r- 

I shot an arrow in the air ; 
It fell to earth, I know not where ; 
For so swiftly it flew, the sight 
Could not follow it in its flight. 
I breathed a song into the air ; 
It fell to earth, I know not where; 
For who has sight so keen and strong 
That it can follow the flight of song? 
Long, long afterward in an oak 
I found the arrow still unbroke ; 
And the song, from beginning to end, 
I found again in the heart of a friend. 
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|OHN WYCLIFFE was born in 1324, in Yorkshire, En- 
k gland. He has been well called the " Rising Sun of the 
Reformation," for certainly he was the greatest of all 
the reformers before Luther. He became a student at 
Queen's College, Oxford, in the year 1340, being about six- 
teen years of age. Yery early in his ministry he became 
famous for his learning, piety, and zeal. 

In 1348 a terrible pestilence, called the "black death," ap- 
peared, Avhich greatly stirred the heart of young Wycliffe with 
thoughts of death and the judgment, and it is said that he spent 
days and nights calling upon God to show him the path he ought 
to follow. He studied the Bible, and found his way marked out 
in it. But the word of God was kept from the people by the 
church, and Wycliffe now began to demand that it should be 
given them. This caused trouble at once, for the Romish Church 
requires unquestioning obedience, and will not allow her children 
to read the Bible. But Wycliffe was not terrified; he had found 
the truth, and he was not afraid to make it known. Prom this 
time on, he was not allowed to speak in peace. 

In 1374 he was presented by the king with the rectory of Lut- 
terworth, in Leicestershire. About this time, he began to speak 
out his mind boldly against papal doctrines and doings, and he 
styled the pope " Antichrist." This enraged the pope, who is- 
sued several bulls against him, summoning him. to London; but 
being acquitted, he returned to Lutterworth. '" 

He now labored earnestly to get the word of God before 




the people; and in 1380 his translation of the New Testament 
was completed, the Old Testament being finished two years 
later. This was a great event. All classes were eager to see 
and read this new book, and Wycliffe had a great number of 
persons who went from village to village, and from town to 
town, bearing copies of parts of them. He also labored with 
great zeal in the pulpit, preaching not only on Sundays, but 
on week-days. 

He had a paralytic stroke, which left him in ill health, yet 
still he worked on; but on the 29th of December, 1384, while 
in his church at Lutterworth, in the midst of his flock, he fell 
down, again stricken by paralysis. He was carried home by 
loving friends, and after lingering two days, died. After his 
death, so great was the hate of the Romanists, the council of 
Constance condemned all his writings, and decreed that his 
body should be exhumed and burned, which sentence was car- 
ried into effect. Wycliffe was a great man, and he accom- 
plished a great work. 




fiH£. OT P- 

'NN HAZELTINE, the daughter of John and Rebecca 
Hazeltine, was born in the town of Bradford, Massa- 
^fp^ chusetts, in the year 1789. The house where she lived 
' with her parents is still standing, and is visited with much in- 
terest as the home of the first American lady who went to 
Asia as a missionary. 

When a mere child, Ann was remarkable for her strong, 
clear, active mind, as well as her tender conscience; and as 
she grew older, she did not disappoint the hopes of her parents 
and friends. When quite young, she became an earnest Chris- 
tian. She was a very studious girl, and obtained a thorough ed- 
ucation at the academy in her native town. In 1810 she became 
acquainted with Mr. Adoniram Judson, a young graduate of 
Brown University,, where he had taken the honors of his' class. 
He had been for two years teaching a private school in Plymouth, 
but shortly before this he had become much interested in the 
subject of religion, which led him to enter as a student at the 
Andover Theological Seminary, where, to use his own words, he 
went, " not as a professor of religion, and a candidate for the 
ministry, but as a person deeply in earnest to learn the truth." 
He was naturally of a very zealous disposition, and when he be- 
came satisfied of the truth, was anxious to carry it at once to 
those who sat in darkness. It was while attending a meeting 
held in Bradford, in the interest of foreign missions, that he first 
met Miss Hazeltine. 

This chance meeting led to an intimate acquaintance, and two 
years later, in February, 1812, Ann Hazeltine sailed for India as 
the wife of Mr. Judson, Avho was leaving his native land to be- 
come a missionary to the heathen. Naturally possessed of re- 
markable strength of character, trained from early childhood to 
habits of earnest piety, and thoroughly imbued with the spirit of 
love and sacrifice, she was a worthy and fitting helpmeet for the 
zealous young missionary, so glad and anxious to relinquish all 
his bngh* earthly prospects, if he might but labor in the cause 
of his Master. 

Owing to various hindrances, it was more than a year before 
they reached their destination, Rangoon, in Burmah. They set 
themselves with great earnestness to the learning of the Burmese 
language, and that without grammar, dictionary, or help of 
teachers who could speak English. Mrs. Judson learned to speak 
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the language sooner than her husband, but his habits of thorough 
and deep study enabled him to become master of the Burmese, 
and in a few years he was able to translate and publish the New 
Testament and parts of the Old, to help in their work. 

Mrs. Judson was not physically strong, and her earnest and 
untiring work in the mission, together with the unheal thfuln ess 
of the climate, proved too hard for her. In 1821 her continued 
ill health made it seem best for her to return to the United States 
for a short time, but her husband remained at his post of duty. 
While in this country, her efforts among the people for the help 
of the mission were very constant, and probably resulted in more 
real good than would her personal labor in Burmah during the 
same time. It was then that she wrote and published the little 
book called, " History of the 
Bur man Mission," which 
aroused so great an interest 
in the subject. In the spring 
of 1823", though still far from 
enjoying good health, she 
returned to her field of labor, 
accompanied by another mis- 
sionary and his wife, who 
were sent there to help in 
the work. 

Things now began to look 
very hopeful for the mission; 
but soon after Mrs. Judson's 
return, the English made 
war on Burmah, and all for- 
eigners in the country were 
arrested by the Burmese au- 
thorities. Mr. Judson was 
taken from his dwelling, and 
thrown into the " death - 
prison" with all the other 
white foreigners. His wife, 
being a woman, was allowed 
to remain in her own house, 
but was guarded by ten ruf- 
fianly men. After a little 
time, by sending presents to 
the governor of the town, 
she obtained her liberty, and 
was finally allowed to visit 
her husband in prison. She 
found him and his fellow- 
prisoners suffering terribly, 

not only from their chains, but from filth and suffocation. The 
brave woman now went to the king and officers of the govern- 
ment to plead for at least some mercy in the treatment of the 
prisoners, and they were finally placed in an open shed in the 
prison inclosure. There, though far from comfortable, their con- 
dition was much improved, especially after Mrs. Judson had ob- 
tained permission to bring them mats and food. 
l She now began to work for their release by appealing to the 
queen, who had treated her/ kindly before their misfortunes. 
But the queen now refused to interfere ; the hardships of the 
prisoners were increased, and the good woman was refused the 
privilege of visiting them. The officers of the government were 
sent to the house to take their money and all other things of 
value. She succeeded in hiding some silver money, but the rest 
they took, with almost everything else, although they , finally 





consented to leave the books, medicines, and wearing apparel. 

Again the faithful wife, by her presents and her earnest plead- 
ings, obtained partial relief for the prisoners; and almost every 
day for a year and a half she walked two miles to the prison, 
usually with her baby in her arms, besides carrying food, and in 
other ways administering to the comfort of the sufferers. But 
for her efforts, they must all have perished. One morning she 
found them all gone, and the jailer refused to tell her where. 
She learned in some way that they had been removed to another 
place, six miles distant, where they were to be executed. She 
was told that it was of no use to follow; but taking her child in 
her arms, she started out. She found the prisoners chained two 
and two, and almost dead from fatigue and suffering ; but she 

obtained partial relief for 
them. Mrs. Judson is said 
to have been a beautiful 
woman, and to have had 
great power of language, 
and even those cruel hea- 
then officers found it hard to 
resist her appeals. 

At last the Burman king 
was forced to ask conditions 
of peace of the English, and 
the prisoners were released 
and allowed to seek protec- 
tion with the British army. 
Here they were very kindly 
treated, and everything pos- 
sible, done for their comfort 
and the restoration of their 
health. The sufferings en- 
dured by both Mr. Judson 
and his faithful wife during 
the time of his imprison- 
ment, are too terrible to re- 
late. They were reduced 
almost literally to skin and 
bone, and a few weeks more 
of such treatment must have 
ended their lives. If possi- . 
ble, Mrs. .Judson's mental 
suffering had been more se- 
vere than that of her hus- 
band, and, too, her physical . 
strength was less than . his. 
Soon after their release, al- 
though they were then comfortably situated, and things begin- 
ning to look favorable for their work, the devoted woman sick- 
ened and died, and was buried there in a strange land. She was 
worn out by her sufferings and privations; and when relief had 
at last come to her beloved husband, her life went out like a flick- 
ering candle. She had lived and toiled through persecution and 
almost death; and now, when the sun of prosperity begins to 
look forth with promise of better days to come, of peace and joy, 
and liberty to prosecute the one aim and desire of her life, her 
burden falls from willing shoulders, and another must do the 
work she loved to anticipate accomplishing. 

But " she being dead yet speaketh." Through all time the 
story of her noble life will serve to make others strong to do 
their duty; and in that glad day so soon to dawn, she, with all 
who have suffered for Christ's sake, will receive a rich reward. 
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|AIR water-lily, with heart of gold, 
With dainty apparel, laid fold on fold, 
Kissed by the ripples that come and go, * 
Tell me, whence cometh thy raiment of snow ? 

Dark is the soil where thy rootlets twine, . 
Whence come thy beauty and fragrance divine, 
Waving aloft at the sweep of the tide, 
Pure as a virgin, and fair as a bride .1 

Often thy house is the stagnant mere, 
That gathers its blackness year by year ; 
Shiiimg above it in stainless white, 
Swingest thou ever a thing of light. 

Down in this great wide world below, 
Where teeming millions go to and fro, 
Angels look ever and wait to bear 
Their tidings above of the robes we wear. 

And nightly the shining ones sing on high, 
And the music rings clear through the starlit sky, 
Down in the world, 'mid the ' mire and clay,' 
Souls have been walking in white to-day. " 




|HE pine- apple plant, of which we here have a pict- 
ure, is highly esteemed, and much cultivated for 
its fruit. It has a number of long, sharp-pointed 
rigid leaves, looking much like those of the cen- 
tury plant. These all grow from the root, and 
from the midst a short flower-stem is thrown up, 
bearing a single spike of flowers, and therefore a single 
fruit. From the top of the fruit springs a crown, or tuft, 
of small leaves, capable of becoming a new plant, and very 
generally used by gardeners for planting. 

The pine- apple is a native of South America, where it 
grows wild in the woods; and from there it has been car- 
ried to Africa and the East Indies, where it has become al- 
most like a native plant, and scarcely requires cultivation. 
It is also raised to some extent in Great Britain and other 
temperate countries, but always in hot-houses, as it requires 
a high degree of temperature and very careful treatment. 
The fruit so grown, however, is said to be even superior in 
delicacy of flavor to that raised in the open air in its native 
countries. 

^^^r^^> 

Like a beautiful flower, full of color but without scent, 
are the fine but fruitless words of him who does not act 
accordingly. 




7^ WKW fW 

m the warmest parts of the earth, and mostly in- Brazil, 
grows the plant from which tapioca is obtained. Its most 
common name is the Manioc Plant, though it bears several 
other names much resembling this. You will all,'perhaps, 
be surprised when you learn that the juice of the plant is deadly 
poison to both man and beast, and you may wonder how we are 
able to eat it without injury. It is indeed wonderful that man 
should be able to convert a poisonous plant into an article of food, 
which is used all over the world. 

But let us first notice the plant itself. It is a shrub, with very 
crooked branches, and grows to the height of six or eight feet. 
The accompanying picture shows a small branch bearing leaves, 
flowers, and fruit. The flowers are of different colors, and the 
fruit is composed of three cells, each containing a shining seed. 
Behind the branch shown in the picture, may be seen a cluster 
of roots. These are the only parts of the plant which furnish 
food. They always grow in clusters, and are from one to two 
feet long, often reaching the size of a man's thigh, and some- 
times weighing thirty pounds. 

These roots are stripped of their rinds, and ground into a pulp, 
or paste. This is put into sacks, and submitted to a heavy press- 
ure, for the purpose of removing the poisonous juice. The cakes 
of flour that remain are baked or dried on hot iron plates. This 
process causes whatever juice remains to evaporate. The na- . 
tives call this flour cassava, and the poorer classes make cassava 
bread their chief food. The flour can be kept for a number of 
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years, if preserved from moisture, arid is very nutritious, half a 
pound a day being enough for one person. 

But the tapioca which we eat, is taken from the juice itself! 
After it is pressed out of the flour, it is left to stand for a long 
time, during which a starchy substance settles at the bottom. 
The poisonous fluid being turned off, the substance that remains 
is thoroughly dried, and shipped to all parts of Europe and 
America, where it is called tapioca, or Brazilian arrow-root. So 
much of this is now used that the plant has been transported to 
other parts of the world, and is made an important article of 
commerce. It is less affected by the climate, soil, and ravaging 
animals than most other crops, and an acre of it is said to furnish 
support to as many persons as will six acres of wheat. 

Some kinds of Manioc are not poisonous. The roots of these 
varieties are sweet to the taste, and are roasted in hot ashes and 
eaten with butter. 

-^^^^-^ 



S pure gold is so very soft— too soft, indeed, for any 
practical purpose — it is alloyed with copper or silver, 
m the first alloy producing a reddish color, second a pale- 
yellow gold. Our gold coin, like that of France, Belgium, 
and Holland, contains one-tenth of copper and silver — 
mostly copper. For jewelry, the alloy differs with the 
quality, and is estimated by what we call carats. A carat is the 
twenty-fourth part of any given quantity. Thus, when gold is 
called twenty -four carats, it means that it is all gold; when 
twenty carats, that of every twenty -four parts twenty parts are 






gold. Eighteen carats is the most common alloy used by 
jewelers, and keeps as well as pure gold. Twelve carats is 
only half gold, and is a low alloy, which is apt to tarnish 
more easily, and lose its lustre, requiring more frequent 
cleaning. 

OW many beautiful things God has made ! He cov- 
ers the earth with flowers, and he fills the seas 
with many things as beautiful as flowers. 

Go down on the beach when the tide is low, 
and you may see upon the rocks among the sea- 
weed a lovely pink blossom, shaped like a daisy, 
with fringed petals growing around a very thick stalk. If 
you touch this flower it disappears, and in place of the pink 
petals there is nothing to be seen but an ugly little stump, 
of a dull red color. Let the stump alone for a while, and 
it will gradually unfold until the bright pink flower is re- 
stored in all its beauty. 

This is the sea- anemone, which, after all, is not a flower, 
but a queer little animal that lives on sea-insects and small 
fishes, which it catches with those beautiful rosy fingers. 
We see in our picture one variety of these curious little 
creatures. The thick stump is the body of the animal, and 
the lovely flower that crowns it is a circle of arms that 
spread out far and wide to catch any straggler within reach, 
and bring it to the open mouth in the center, where it is 
rapidly swallowed up. 

The sea- anemones are not all pink, but they are all won- 
derfully pretty. The star-anemone is of a pale green color, 
sometimes tinged with pink. Others are light brown or dark 
brown, orange- colored, salmon, or white ; sometimes they are 
striped with two or three shades, sometimes mottled in different 




colors. The pink anemone, which is often large enough to fill a 
saucer, is, however, for size and beauty, the queen of sea-flowers. 

These little animals love to hide themselves under projecting 
rocks and among mosses and sea- weeds. They sometimes re- 
main for a long time on a particular rock, but can move at will 
from one part of the sea to another. 
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WIDELY - SPKE ADINGr tree is 
the Cedar of Lebanon, gener- 
ally from fifty to eighty 
feet high, and when stand- 
singly, often covering a space 
b. its branches greater in diame- 
than its height. The spreading 
branches, when the tree is exposed on all sides, 
are very large in proportion to the trunk. The 
leaves, produced in tufts, are straight, about 
one inch long, and slender, tapering to a point. 
Dr. Pococke, who visited Syria in 1744, says 
the wood of the cedar does not differ from ordi- 
nary white timber in appearance, nor does it seem to 
be harder. Although it has a fine smell, it is not so 
fragrant as the juniper of America, which is com- 
monly called cedar, neither is it so beautiful. The 
number of the Cedars of Lebanon appears to diminish in every 
succeeding age. Travelers formerly counted between thirty and 
forty, till now there exist but seven. From their size, however, 
and general appearance, these seven may be fairly traced to 
Biblical times. Around these celebrated antiquities there is a 
grove of yellow cedars which seem to num- 
ber from four hundred to five hundred trees, 
or shrubs. 

Frequent mention is made of the Cedar of 
Lebanon by the inspired writers. No tree 
in the vegetable kingdom is so often made 
use of in the sublime poetry of. Scripture as 
the cedar. The prophet Ezekiel gives a most 
magnificent and graphic description of this 
celebrated tree: "Behold, the Assyrian was a 
cedar in Lebanon with fair branches, and with 
a shadowing shroud, and of a high stature ; 
and his top was among the thick boughs. 

* * * Therefore his height was -exalted 
above all the trees of the field, and his boughs 
were multiplied, and his branches became 
long because of the multitude of waters. 

* * * All the fowls of heaven made their 
nests in his boughs, and under his branches 
did all the beasts of the field bring forth their 
young." (Ezekiel 31 : 3, 5, 6.) Here is de- 
scribed the great number and length of its 
branches and the close-woven, leafy canopy 
characteristic of the Cedar of Lebanon. 

The roots of the cedar spread to an amaz- 
ing extent, and strike deep into the earth, 
which is essentially necessary for the security 
of a tree of such size, when assailed by the 
raging tempest. A figure is taken from this 
circumstance illustrative of the security, as 
well as the spiritual growth, of the saints : 
" Israel shall cast forth his roots as Lebanon." 
(Hosea 14 : 5.) The cedar was employed by 
the ancients in building their most noble and 
sacred edifices. It was used to a great extent 
in rearing the temple of Solomon. There 
were first three rows of stones, then one of 



cedar ^wood. The wood- work of the roof of the celebrated 
mosque, now the cathedral of Cordova, in Spain, which was 
built in the ninth century, was made of cedars brought by the 
Moors from Africa. It has also been found fresh in a temple in 
Utica, in Barbary, supposed to be two thousand years old. 

Jesus is compared to a cedar. " His countenance is as Lebanon, 
excellent as the cedars." (Song of Solomon 5 : 15.) This inti- 
mates his strength, height, comeliness, duration, influence, and 
the refreshing shadow which he affords to his saints. The peo- 
ple of God are likened to cedars, because they are rooted in 
Christ, shall grow up to the lofty stature of divine perfection, 
and flourish as eternal evergreens in the paradise of the 
blessed. 

— * * »3 r^-^ ^ * 




q T |HE Dead Sea fills up the southern end of the Jordan Yal- 
ley. The mountain chains which shut in the valley be- 
come here steeper, wilder, and bleaker. In some places 
they rise in lofty precipices of naked rock from the 
bosom of the waters ; in others they retire, forming wild nooks 
and yawning ravines, fitting homes for the wild goats which 
still inhabit them. The scenery of the lake is bare and desolate, 
but grand. The water is clear and sparkling, a dee}) and beau- 
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tiful azure when the sky is cloudless, but reflecting vividly every 
changing hue of the firmament. In summer, when the heat is 
intense, a thin, whitish, quivering vapor hangs over the surface 
of the water, and gives a strange dreamy indistinctness to the 
mountains. At the northern and southern ends, the flat plains 
are parched and barren, in part covered with fine sand, and in 
part with a white nitrous coating like hoar frost. Brackish and 
sulphur springs occur at intervals around the whole border of 
the lake. Some of them are warm, and send up clouds of steam. 
At one or two places along the western shore, and also at the 
southern end of the lake, are slimy pools and marshes, whose 
exhalations of sulphureted hydrogen taint the atmosphere for 
miles, Strewn along the northern shore, especially near the 




mouth of the Jordan, lie large quantities of drift-wood, brought 
down by the swollen river, and it is everywhere encrusted with 
salt crystals. The great depression, the fierce rays of an un- 
clouded sun, the white soil below reflecting the sun's rays, give 
the whole basin of the Dead Sea a temperature like that of a 
furnace. Never did I suffer so much from intense, suffocating 
heat as during the days I spent on the shores of this lake. 

Yet still it cannot be called a "sea of death " in that sense in 
which travelers in former ages were wont to represent it. It 
has been stated that no vegetation could exist along its shores, 
and that no bird could fly over it ; that, in fact, its poisonous 
exhalations are fatal alike to animal and vegetable life. This is 
altogether untrue. At every little fountain along the shores, 
the vegetation has a tropical luxuriance. I have seen the olean- 
der dipping its gorgeous flowers into the lake ; and I have seen 
the willow and the tamarisk and numerous other shrubs flour- 
ishing where their stems were at certain seasons immersed in 



the waters. The cane-brakes on the shore abound with wild 
fowl ; and occasionally flocks of ducks may be seen swimming 
far out on the sea. The water, however, is intolerably salt and 
bitter, and no fish could live in it. Yet it is not altogether desti- 
tute of living creatures, a few inferior organizations having been 
found in it by recent naturalists. Its specific gravity is so great 
that the human body will not sink in it. I have tried it my- 
self, and can, therefore, testify to the truth of the fact. This is 
easily accounted for. The weight of water increases in propor- 
tion to the quantity of salt it contains in solution. Ordinary 
sea-water has about four per cent of salt, whilst that of the Dead 
Sea contains more than twenty -six per cent. — Porter. 

This sea is forty geographical miles in length, and its greatest 



width is nine miles, although these dimensions vary somewhat 
according to 'the time of the year. Its greatest depth is about 
thirteen hundred feet ; and the surface of the sea is some thir- 
teen hundred feet below the level of the Mediterranean Sea, thus 
making it the most depressed sheet of water in the world. For 
this reason it can have no outlet ; but though the Jordan and its 
tributaries daily pour an immense amount of water into the sea, 
the evaporation is amply sufficient to carry off the supply. 

— •3K8l&-«^s- — 
A painter was once employed to paint a picture of Alexander 
the Great. In one of his battles he had been struck with a 
sabre upon the forehead, and a large scar had been left upon his 
right temple. The artist sketched him leaning upon his elbow, 
his fingers covering the scar. The likeness of the king was 
taken, but without the scar. So when we hold up the charac- 
ters of others before the world, let us lay the finger of Christlike 
charity over the scars. 
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EGETABLE and floral won- 
ders of California are as great 
a surprise as its mineral prod- 
ucts. The fruits are supe- 
rior in size, but lack in flavor, 
though there are exceptions. 
Apricots are abundant and 
fine. The grapes grown are 
almost wholly foreign varieties. The perpetual 
summer allows a constant succession of the same 
vegetables. Celery is in market all summer, as- 
paragus from February to June. The large vege- 
tables are obtained because growth never ceases. 
A hedge of fuchsias ten feet high, the stems as 
thick as a man's arm, would ' be a sight worth 
some trouble to see. At one place a division fence 
was formed by ivy-leaved geraniums, and covered 
with flowers ; also a hedge of rose geraniums nine 
feet high ; a Giant of Battles rose, six feet high, 
with a head eight feet broad ; scarlet geraniums 
trained to the top of a house three stories high, 
accompanied by Lamarque rose; a century plant 
in blossom fourteen years old, stem forty feet high ; 
and a hedge of myrtle three ' feet high and three 
feet wide. 



WpyHIS world of ours treats us pretty much as 
< mK we ^ reat ^ 5 ^ we kit it, it surely hits back. 
' If we persist in bumping against and jos- 
tling every one we meet on life's pathway, we will 
be bumped and jostled in return. But if we live 
and let live, and give as well as take, this world 
is not, after all, such a bad place to live in. 

Learn to express gratitude while young ; for when middle age 
comes, even if the feeling is in the heart, the words come slowly 
and awkwardly. 

But while it is the height of rudeness and ingratitude to scant 
one's thanks, yet it is quite possible to go too far the other way, 
and be too prodigal of them. The greatest charm of gratitude is 
its sincerity ; and while it is perhaps better to overwhelm a friend 
with acknowledgments than never to thank him at all, yet to 
thank a man for giving you a glance at the morning paper with 
as much fervor as would be appropriate if he had saved your life, 
takes all the beauty away from the courtesy, and renders it a 
bore. Several seasons ago an English lady, who Was staying at 
one of our fashionable watering-places, and who evidently real- 
ized this fact, used to grade her acknowledgments according to 
the size of the favor received, thus :- — 

"Tha-anks." . 
"Thanks muck " 
"Thanks awfully." 
"A thousand thanks." 
"Thanks no end." 

A set of saucy young folks who heard of it, and who were 
staying at a place much less fashionable, but infinitely more jolly, 
used to fire the whole set off in one terrific volley at each other 





in return for the slightest civility. But the English lady was 
right in principle, if she did show it in an absurd manner. 
Thanks should be appropriate to the occasion. 

But above all, do not use that curt, underbred word, " Thanks," 
when you have occasion to acknowledge a favor. Say heartily 
and kindly, " Thank you." The slightest civility is worth as 
much as that, and it will make friends and keep them as nothing 
else will. The boy who forgets to Say "Thank you" is a boy 
whom none will remember or try to please. And why should 
they? If he does not appreciate a favor enough to return so 
easy an equivalent as a simple "Thank you, sir," no one will 
care to do him a favor at all. 



Up in the higher Alps the snow is sometimes piled so high, 
and is so evenly balanced, that the crack of a whip or the shout 
of a voice may give sufficient vibration to the air to bring down 
the w^hole mass upon the travelers below. So in our moral 
world there are souls just hovering over the abyss of ruin ; a 
word or even a look from us may cause them to plunge down 
into the depths from which there is no return ; or a helping 
hand stretched out to them in a moment of peril may lead them 
back to the safe, pure paths of virtue and peace. 
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|jHEN winter winds are piercing chill, 

And through the hawthorn blows the 
gale, 

With solemn feet I tread the hill, 
That overbrows the lonely vale. 

O'er the bare upland, and away 

Through the long reach of desert woods, 

The embracing sunbeams chastely play, 
And gladden these deep solitudes. 

Where, twisted round the barren oak, 
The summer vine in beauty clung, 

And summer winds the stillness broke, 
The crystal icicle is hung. 

Where, from the frozen urns, mute springs 
Pour out the river's gradual tide, 

Shrilly the skater's iron rings, 
And voices fill the woodland side. 

Alas ! how changed from the fair scene, 
When birds sang out their mellow lay, 

And winds were soft, and woods were green, 
And the song ceased not with the day! 



JLANT blessing, and blessing will bloom ; 
Plant hate, and hatred will grow ; 
You can sow to-day, to-morrow will bring 
The blessing, which proves what sort of a thing 
Is the seed— the seed you sow. 

4 

— — 

(HE forests that with springtime were burst- 
ing into light, 
And spread to full, free Summer their 
canopies of green ; 
Fall, Nature's artist, painted with colors rich 
and bright, 

And all the Autumn landscape in warmest 
hues was seen. 

They burned in gold and crimson, they burned 
themselves away, 
It left them brown, and shriveled their pan- 
oply of flame ; 



They danced upon the rattling boughs, they 
carpeted the way, 
They flung themselves upon the breeze with- 
out a home or name. 

We call them dead: they rustle down and lie 
beneath our feet, 
They cover all the frosty ground, they fill the 
chilly air ; 

And though our tread above them seem softer 
and more sweet, 
The trees that once have loved them, stand 
desolate and bare. 

We call them dead : the dying year perchance 
has thought so, 
But a newer year will find them with newer 
beauties rife — 
When the sweet arbutus opens, and the early 
violets blow, 
They draw from last year's leafy mold their 
sustenance and life. 



But * still wild music is 
abroad, 
Pale, desert woods, 
within your crowd ; 
And gathering winds, in 
hoarse accord, 
Amid the vocal reeds 
pipe loud. 

Chill airs and wintry 
winds ! my ear 
Has grown familiar 
with your song ; 

I hear it in the opening 
year, 

I listen, and it cheers 
me long. 

COOLING breeze 
Stirred all the trees 
With music soft and 
sweet, 
The rain-drops fell 
In the quiet dell 
Like the patter of fairy 
feet. 

The flower held up 
Its fragrant cup, 
To catch the welcome 
rain. 
Each lily bell 
In the beautiful dell 
Swung to the low re- 
frain , 
As soft the rain 
O'er hill and plain, 
Gladdened the growing 
grain. 





^UNNY thing a baby 
is, 

Curious little, creat- 
ure ; 

Tunny is its little phiz, 
Comic every feature. 

Helpless thing a baby is, 
Tiny hands uplifting 
O'er the troubled tide of 
life, 

Into which 't is drift- 
ing. 

Mystery a baby is — 

Memories of heaven 
Still must hover in the 
>soul 

Such a short time 
given. 

Solemn thing a baby is, 
Since it must inherit 
All the loss and gain of 
life, 

All the sin and merit. 

Funny, helpless, mystic, 
sad — 
Let me till you, 
Freddy, 
Half the good and sweet 
of life 
Is in getting ready. 

Yours the sunshine — 

take it all 
While you're weak 

and tiny ; 
By and by the days that 

come 

May not be so shiny. 
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HE picture on this page is copied from the photograph 
of a real dog. His name is Jack Willard. His master 
has taught him quite a number of tricks. 
He has learned to go to the meat-market alone 
and buy his own dinner. Many persons, know- 
ing this, give Jack money; and so sometimes 
he gets more dinners than are good for him, and is 
made sick. So his master told the man who keeps 
the market to give Jack but one dinner a day. At 
first the dog did not like it at all because he could 
not get meat for his money every time he went. 
Now how do you think he saved his money? He 
dug a hole out by the ice-house, and buried it there. 
His master saw him do it, and so would give him no 
money to buy his dinner next day. Finally Jack 
went and dug up his money, and bought his dinner. 
He has often been watched since then, and always 
carries his extra money to the same spot, and never 
forgets that he has money in his bank. Jack still 
lives, and goes to market every day, besides doing 
many errands for his master. 

Many children might take lessons from the dogs? 
and so learn to be quick and faithful in doing the 
errands on which they are sent. 



are somewhat shy of the farm buildings ; but when the fields 
have all been cleared, they venture into the orchards and gar- 
dens, where they feed on the apples, and the leaves of the gar- 
den vegetables. They are especially fond of cabbage. 

Although the rabbit is a very harmless appearing animal, yet 
he sometimes does a great deal 6f mischief. In the winter, when 
the snow is deep, and he can find nothing to eat, he gnaws the 
b#k from the young fruit-trees, frequently destroying an entire 
orchard. 

The poet Cowper, who lived in England about one hundred 
years ago, had a pair of them of which he was very fond ; and 
as he lived alone most of the time, his rabbits were a real com- 
fort to him. He is said to have spent several hours a day with 
them, feeding them and watching their pretty gambols ; and 
when one of his pets died, he wrote a nice little poem about 
it. This certainly shows the poet to have been a very kind- 
hearted man. 

In the mild October days, when the summer's work is done, 
and everything snugly stored away for winter, or later on, when 
the first light snow has fallen, the farmer lads like to get to- 
gether and go hunting the rabbit and other small game. Eut 
boys, does it not make you hard-hearted to find your sport in 
destroying life? Did you ever think that perhaps life was as 
dear to the little rabbit as to you? Think of it*the next time 
the one you are chasing looks at you so appealingly out of its 
great, frightened eyes, and see if you cannot find better sport. 



if^mABBIT is the name commonly given to several 
l|U# species of the hare family. The pretty little 
$M creatures are found in almost every part of 
the world, although they are said to be na- 
tives of Spain. 

They build their nests in the ground, usually in 
meadows, but sometimes they are found in cultivated 
fields at the foot of a hill of corn, or some other plant 
that will afford them shelter. 

During the summer and autumn months, when 
there is plenty of clover, they far* pretty well, and 
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NE bright October morning my uncle, whom I was visit- 
ing, said to me, "I must go to mill to-day; wouldn't 
you like to ride over to T with me?" Now the 



^Sjfift*' road to the village led for two miles through the pine 
woods ; and though it was an old country all around, this road 
had never been settled, because the land was not worth the 
trouble of clearing, so Uncle said. 

Well, I shall never forget that ride, though it was years ago. 
The tall pines rose on either side of us, but along the roadside 
were shrubs and small maple trees, from which the bright leaves 
fell, and carpeted the winding road before us, while the yellow 
autumn sunlight fell in strange checkers on our path. We 
crossed some pretty brooks and one strong, dashing creek. On 
the bridge over it, uncle stopped his team, and pointed up the 
stream a little way. "There," said he, "are the remains of an 
old beaver-dam." As I looked, I could see it plainly, also on the 
edge of the creek were some strange grassy mounds, which he 
said had once been beavers' lodges; and when the dam was 
whole, and the stream high, they had been in the water. Uncle 
said he well remembered; years before, when the country was 
new, that the beavers had had a prosperous settlement there. 
Never having heard of such a thing before, I was delighted with 
his description of these interesting animals and their strange 
ways. 

The beaver is about two feet in length, and quite short in 
stature, its body being thick and heavy. It has small ears, and 
its eyes are small, and wide apart. Its fur is soft and close, and 
is considered very valuable. - The tail, however, is the most cu- 
rious part of the animal. It is broad and flat, nearly half as 
long as the body, and is covered with a kind of horny scales in- 
stead of fur like the rest of the body. The beaver lives mostly 
in the water, and when on land, has a slow, wriggling gait, 
which makes him appear quite awkward. 




Beavers build in colonies, and usually choose the place for 
their homes on some shallow, running stream, though they some- 
times build on the borders of a lake. In the first instance, they 
have to construct a dam across the stream in order to make 
the water deep enough so it will not freeze to the bottom in 
winter. To do this they select a shallow part of the brook or 
river, and if they find on the margin a large tree of soft wood so 
situated as to fall across the stream readily, they at once com- 
mence to cut it down. If they do not find such a one conven- 
ient, and the stream be of considerable size, they go further up, 
and cut one, and float it down io the proper place. 

Their front teeth answer the purpose of a wood-cutter's 
hatchet, and they begin the work of felling the trees about a 
foot and a half above the ground. The beaver lives on the bark 
of certain trees, such as the. willow, birch, poplar, and alder ; so 
they eat much of the bark and wood which they gnaw off in 
cutting down these trees. While some of the more able-bodied 
are employed in felling large timber, others traverse the banks, 
and cut down smaller trees and poles, which they drag to the 
water with their teeth, and then float them to the place where 
the dam is to be built. Still others are employed in bringing 
earth, which they pack in among the trees and sticks, .and thus 
make, quite a solid dam. If at any time these dams are injured 
by a freshet, the busy architects repair them at once. 

They usually choose their site and commence their building 
in the latter part of August, though they sometimes begin 
earlier. Their greatest work is to make the dam, and this done, 
their next care is to go about building their houses. These are 
built partly in and partly above the water, near the edge of the 
pond, and have two openings, one facing the land and the other 
the water. They are usually in the shape of a dome, and the 
walls are frequently two feet thick, neatly plastered within and 
without, and so solid as to be impenetrable to the rain, and able 
to resist the strongest winds. Tarious materials are used in 
making them, such as wood, st^ne, and a kind of sandy earth 
not easily soaked by water. 
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pHE State of Pennsylvania is famous for its vast mineral 
wealth. Mountains of coal furnish fuel for the country ; 
mines of iron afford ore for the furnaces, and material 
for a thousand articles of necessity and comfort ; and 
then vast fountains of oil, hidden in the earth, pour out their 
treasures to furnish light for millions of dwellings in all parts of 
the world. Sometimes, instead of oil, gases burst forth from the 
earth, furnishing illumination enough for the entire region. 

In the town of Kane, on the summit of the Alleghany Mount- 
ains, near the Philadelphia and Erie Railway, there are noted 
sulphur and iron springs. Here, in the* spring of 1878, a well 
was sunk more than two thousand feet into the mountain, which, 
though failing to strike oil, opened veins of oil gas, enough 
to light a city. The 
well was finally aban- 
doned, and the cas- 
ings used in boring 
were pulled out, when 
the hole rapidly filled 
with water, wh ich 
poured in until the 
imprisoned gas accu- 
mulated beneath in 
sufficient quantities to 
lift the column of wa- 
ter, over a third of a 
mile deep, when it 
blew the water out 
in a volume of spray 
over the top of the 
well. 

Erom that time this 
process has been go- 
ing on ; and at inter- 
vals of from six to 
ten minutes this vast 
body of gas, spray ? 
and water, is blown 
out into the air in a 
column a hundred feet 
high. Sometimes the 
gas is set on fire, and 
the mingling of flame 
and spray produce 
most beautiful rain- 
bows in the night. 

In the winter the 
water freezes, and 
after weeks of cold 
weather the frozen 
foam, stands in a mass 
more than a hundred 
feet high, sparkling 
in the sunshine, a 
most magnificent 
spectacle, bright with 
a light that seems to 
remind one of the 
jasper walls of the 
city of God, the New 
Jerusalem. 






|T7BREN TS in the very bed of a river, or beneath the sur- 
face of the sea, may be watched by an arrangement that 
smugglers used in the old days. They sank their contra- 
band cargo when there was an alarm, and they searched 
for it again by the help of a so-called marine telescope. It was 
nothing more than a cask with a plate of strong glass at the 
bottom. The man plunged the closed end a few inches below 
the surface, and put his head into the other end, and then he 
saw clearly into the water. The glare and confused " reflections 
and refractions from and through the rippled surface of the sea 
were entirely shut out by this contrivance. Seal hunters still 
use it. With this simple apparatus the stirring life of the sea 
bottom can be watched at leisure and with great distinctness. 

So far as this contri- 
vance enables men to 
see the land under 
the waves, move- 
ments under water 
very closely resemble 
movements in the air. 
Seaweeds, like plants, 
bend before the gale ; 
fish, like birds, keep 
their heads to the 
stream, and hang 
poised on their fins ; 
mud clouds take the 
shape of water clouds 
in air, impeding light, 
casting shadows, and 
taking shapes which 
point out the direc- 
tions of currents. It 
is strange, at first, to 
hang over a boat's 
side, peering* into a 
new world. And the 
interest grows. It is 
exciting to watch the 
big fish swooping, 
like hawks, out of 
their seaweed forest, 
after a white fly sunk 
to the treetops to 
tempt them. Some 
one has suggested 
plate-glass windows 
in the bottom of a 
boat ; it would bring 
men and fish face to 
face, and the habits 
of the latter could be 
leisurely watched. 

Life, as it runs 
out, is daily letting us 
down into Christ's 
bosom ; and thus each 
day and hour is a step 
homeward, a danger 
over, a good secured. 
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gHAT the guide-books have to say upon that 
most remarkable natural curiosity, the Dripping 
Well of Knaresborough, England, I do not know; 
into the geology and chemistry of the wonder 
I have not inquired ; I have only looked at it 
with the eyes of an ordinary sight-seer of a 
meditative turn of mind, and have been well repaid. A 
huge mass of rock has fallen from the face of the cliff, and 
seems ready to take a still further leap into the stream be- 
neath. A constant drip of water flows over the front of 
this rocky fragment, whose face is polished as smooth as 
marble. The water apparently rises out of the rock itself, 
and does not filter from the cliff above, for between it and 
the rock there is a wide crack into which the visitor may 
easily pass. A perpetual shower of the coolest crystal de- 
scends into a little pool below, and looks as if nature had 
determined to outdo all artificial shower-baths with one of 
her own. Depending from the rock are miscellaneous ar- 
ticles, enduring the full force of the drip : hats, shoes, toy- 
houses, birds, birds'-nests, and other objects, both elegant 
and uncouth, are hanging in the midst of the rainfall ; they 
are all enduring the process of petrifaction, which the wa- 
ter accomplishes for them in a few months. Drop by drop 
the liquid falls, and leaves a minute deposit of stony mat- 
ter every time ; and thus slowly, but surely, the whole 
substance becomes coated and covered with lime, and ab- 
solutely transformed into stone. The old fable of the foes of 
Perseus turned into stone might have been actually accom- 
plished here if the hero's enemies could have been induced 
to remain long enough in the shower-bath. We have 
heard of a certain damsel who wished to be considered a 
fine lady, and declared herself to have been upon some 
great occasion, quite putrefied with astonishment ; she 
mi^ht, here have been " putrefied" in the most wholesome manner. 
A museum in the inn contains a small selection of petrifactions; 
these curiosities appear to command a rapid sale, for there were 
none to be disposed of, and many bespoken. 






HE Christian Union utters a wise word to the girls, 
which we trust may be so heeded by them that the- 
faults which it seeks to correct may never appear in 
their manners : — 

If our little girls greet their brothers and sisters, and 
perhaps even their parents, boisterously, — if, instead of 
" Good morning I " they cry, « Halloo, papa ! Halloo, mamma ! " 
and call playmates in the streets m the same rough manner, — 
who will be surprised if this style follows them as they grow up 
tod appear as young ladies ? ' * * 

Eeferring to this unlady-like manner and mode of address, a 
gentleman writes4hat, passing two pretty, well-dressed, stylish- 
looking young ladies in the public street, he was surprised to 
hear one meet the other with " Halloo, Sid ! " and the other re- 
spond, " Halloo, • Tude ! " to her friend's greeting; and he re- 
marks that it was just what two lounging yoAig men might 
have said, or stable-boys, for that matter. 



It might not have been so much out of the way for the Latter, 
but I confess it sounded very odd and offensive in what I sup- 
posed to be two well-bred young ladies — as much as if 1 had 
heard two beautiful, gay, and rose-colored birds begin to swear. 

It was so unnatural and out of place. It may be the " style" 
for young girls or ladies to greet each other with a "Halloo !" 
but I can't like it or get used to it. These things may seem but 
trifles, but they make all the difference between nice things and 
very common things. 



— ■^*5yf5C*^S s — S— * 

A clergyman on his way to a missionary meeting overtook a 
boy, and asked him about the road, and where he was going. 

" Oh ! " he said, " I'm going to the meeting to hear about the 
missionaries." 

" Missionaries 1 " said the minister. " What do you know 
about missionaries ? " 

"Why," said the boy, "I'm part of the concern. I've got a 
missionary-box, and I always go to the missionary meeting. I 
belong." 

Now that is what we want. Every child should feel that he 
is "part of the concern," and that his work is just as important 
as that of any one else. Linch-pins are little things ; but if they 
drop out, the wagon is very likely to come to a stand-still. Ev- 
ery child should be able to say, " Why, I'm part of the concern ! " 
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HE chamois so closely resembles the goat in its appear- 
ance, that it is often supposed to belong to the goat fam- 
ily ; it is, however, a true antelope. Its horns are short, 
and curve backward, and are formed just like those of 
other antelopes. It is a very swift animal, and can run 
up and down steep cliffs with astonishing ease and rapid- 
ity. Its sense of smell is very remarkable, and enables it to 
scent the approach of a man long before it can see him. And its 
hearing is as quick as its scent is keen. Like many others of 
the antelope family, the chamois, when feeding or resting in herds, 




post one of their number as 
a sentinel, to give the alarm 
in ease he scents or sees any 
danger. This he does by 
making a peculiar warning 
whistle, when the whole 
herd at once take to flight. 
It is remarkable that the 
herd always run from the 
danger, which shown that 
the chamois has the power 
not only of informing his 
companions of danger, but 
alto in some way of making 
them understand from what 
direction the danger is com- 
ing. Facts of this nature, 
of which there are abun- 
dance on record, prove that 
although the sounds of ani- 
mals' voices appear to us to 
be without any definite sig- 
nification, yet they jdqsscss 
the power of communicating 
ideas to others of the same 
species. When their atten- 
tion is aroused by anything 
suspicious, they have a habit 
of gazing fixedly in the di- 
rection of the object which 
has excited their alarm, and 
will remain still as if carved 
out of the very rock on 
which they stand, halting 
in one fixed attitude for an 
almost incredible length of 
time. Their ears are as acute 
as their nostrils, so that 
there are very few animals 
which are more difficult to 
approach than the chamois. 

Owing to its wonderful 
power in bounding along the 
sides of very steep places, 
and from ledge to ledge of 
rocks, — now leaping over a 
fearful chasm, then sweeping 
away like the wind over a 
glacier; again throwing itself 
down a dangerous precipice, landing, as if by a miracle, upon 
some slight projection, so slight as to escape the notice of even 
a practiced human eye, then rushing along narrow paths, above 
fathomless abysses, suddenly darting up rocky barriers which 
rise like a wall, and escaping over the summit of some Alpine 
peak, — the pursuit of the chamois is one of the most exciting and 
perilous of human undertakings. It can seldom be taken alive, 
and never thrives in captivity. 

The habits and wonderful powers of this animal, so well suited 
to the wild life it must lead among the mountain crags and rug- 
ged precipices, where it has its homo, are a striking illustration 
of the wisdom* of Him who made all things for his own glory. 
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*TJT in Wyoming Territory is some of 
the most beautiful scenery to be found 
anywhere. The most picturesque 
portion of it is situated in what is 
called Yellowstone Park, a glimpse 
of which is given in the cut below. 
It is reached by the new branch of the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad. 

Gibbon Falls, represented in the second cut, 
are at the head of one of the most remarkable 
canyons in the world, — a gorge through vol- 
canic rocks fifty miles long, and varying from 
one thousand to nearly five thousand feet in 
depth. In its descent through this wonder- 
ful chasm the river falls almost three thou- 
sand feet. At one point, where a passage has 
been worn through a mountain range, our 
hunters assure us that it is more than a 
vertical mile in depth, and the river, broken 
into rapids and cascades, appears no wider 
than a ribbon. The brain reels as we gaze 
into this solemn solitude. We shrink from 
the dizzy verge appalled, glad to feel the solid 
earth under our feet, and venture no more, 

except with ex- 





tended forms and 
faces barely pro- 
truding over the 
edge of the prec- 
ipice. The still- 
ness is horrible. Down, down, down, we 
see the river attenuated to a thread, 
tossing its miniature waves, and dashing 
with puny strength the massive walls which imprison 
it. ' All access to its margin is denied, and the da,rk 
gray rocks hold it in dismal shadow. Even the voice 

of its 



wa- 
ters, in 

their convulsive agony, cannot be heard. Uncheered 
by plant or shrub, obstructed by massive boulders 
and by jutting points, it rushes madly on its solitary 
course, deeper and deeper into the bowels of the 
rocky firmament. The solemn grandeur of the scene 
surpasses description. It must be seen to be felt. 
The sense of danger with which it impresses you is 
harrowing in the extreme. You feel the absence of 
sound, the oppression of absolute silence. If you 
could only hear the gurgling river, if you could see 
a living tree in the depth beneath you, if a bird 
would fly past, if the wind would move any object 
in the awful chasm, to break for a moment the sol- 
emn silence that reigns there, it would relieve that 
tension of the nerves which the scene has excited, 
and you would rise from your prostrate condition and 
thank God that he had permitted you to gaze, unharmed, 
upon this majestic display of natural architecture. As it is, 
sympathizing in spirit with the deep gloom of the scene, you crawl 
from the dreadful verge, scared lest uie firm rock give way beneath, 
and precipitate you into the horrid gulf. 
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^IT^ scene in the picture is that of the charming village of 
(CIS Jv ^ e ^ rm g en - This quaint old village, nestling at the base 
•F^lf °^ ^°fty mountains, is the most picturesque that I have 
^lP^ seen. The engraving shows very well its general char- 
acter. In the evening the Falls of the Aipbach were lighted up 
with colored fires, with charming effect. They flashed against 
a background of dark rock and darker forest, like a cataract of 
diamonds, emeralds, sapphires, and rubies, as the vari-colored 
light — now white, now green, now purple, now crimson — played 



on the snowy cascade with a wondrous beauty that words can- 
not describe. The effect was magical. 

Lying as it does among the secluded valleys of the Alps, and 
so almost shut away from the great busy countries around it, 
Switzerland has not a very eventful history ; and it is only in 
these later days that the country has come to be of much inter- 
est to the people of other nations. ISTow, however, scarcely any 
one thinks of visiting Europe without devoting a generous share 
of time to wandering over this romantic and picturesque region. 
Nowhere do such extremes of climate meet as in Switzerland, 
where eternal Alpine snows are fringed with green pastures, and 
huge icebergs rise above valleys blest with a delightful summer. 
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^ EEE is Fanny looking at the geometer spider as it makes 
its beautiful web, and she learns therefrom lessons of 
patience and perseverance. The insect is not discour- 
aged if it fails the first or many times, through gusts of wind 
or otherwise, to make any of the rims or circles of its wheel- 
like web ; but with the greatest patience it tries again, and if necessary 
makes additional fastenings to the branches of the tree and to the neigh- 
boring bushes. And so Fanny asks herself, If this little insect perseveres un- 
der difficulties, and keeps on until perfect success crowns its efforts, why should 
I be discouraged if my first attempts at anything fail? and why should I not 
try again, and persevere until I, too, am perfectly successful, whether those 
efforts be in new studies or anything else ? . . 



WONDEB if any of my little read- 
ers, while warming themselves be- 
fore a blazing fire, ever think where 
the coal comes from. " Oh, of 
course ! " says one; " it's dug out of 
the mines." And very important 
he looks after telling me that ; for doesn't 
he live in the coal regions, and know all 
about it? Hasn't he seen the miners with 
their black faces, and counted the long 
trains of cars loaded with coal, the engines 
ahead, puffing and panting as if they had 
the asthma and couldn't get their breath ? 

Yes, to be sure ; but I wonder if he 
knows how the coal came to be in the 
mines, and the strange way in which it 
was made and stored there for man's use, 
ages and ages ago ? Now I hope that you 
won't shake your heads and go off to play, 
for it is really an interesting story, if I can 
only make you understand it. 

You have all been in the woods, have n't 
you ? And perhaps some of you live where 
there are miles and miles of them, and the 
trees stand close together. There are few 
such woods now ; but the whole country 
was covered with them once, before the 
white man came here to live, and began to 
cut them down. But before the flood there 
were immense forests, and the trees were 
many times larger than any which we now 
see. They were of great durability, and 
would know nothing of decay for hun- 
dreds of years. At the time of the flood 
these forests were torn up or broken down, 
and buried in the earth. In some places, 
large quantities of these immense trees 
were thrown together and covered with 
stones and earth by the commotions of the 
flood. They have since petrified, and be- 
come coal, black and shining. 

People were a long time finding out that coal would burn and 
make a good fire, for we do not hear that it was used until about 
six hundred years ago. They had such a plenty of wood that 
they did not need it, I suppose ; and, besides, there were no 
steam engines, or mills, or iron-works, then. But finally wood 
becoming scarce, and very dear, they chanced upon coal, \ 




The path of duty in this world is no 4 - all gloom, or sadness, or darkness. 
Like the roads of the South, it is hedged with everblooms, pure and white as 
snow. It is only when we turn to the right or left that we are lacerated by 
piercing thorns and concealed dangers. 
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|HE engraving is a representation of a new form of light- 
ship which has recently been invented in England. As 
our readers probably know, these light-ships are an- 
chored off the coast, in the vicinity of rocks, or other 
dangers to vessels, to show the 
mariner how to avoid shipwreck. 
Light-ships are made with very great 
strength, so as to resist the powerful ac- 
tion of storms and waves, and are moored 
in places where it is impossible to erect 
a light-house. The vessel in the cut is 
constructed with four wing-like projec- 
tions, proceeding from a central circular 

deck. The deck itself is protected by an iron bulwark, sloping 
outward at the top. Openings are made through the deck to 
the cabin below. 

The body of this light-ship is divided into numerous water- 
tight compartments, so that it would be almost impossible to sink 
her, even in the roughest weather. There are 48 light-ships on 
the United States coast, and one is stationed off Nantucket, which 
is 22 miles from the nearest land. Let us rejoice at every inven- 
tion which is calculated to preserve the lives of the brave sea- 
men u who go down to the sea in ships, and do business in great 
waters." 

The history of light- 
houses is an interesting 
topic. All commercial 
people, from time imme- 
morial, have had light- 
houses, or towers, or pil- 
lars, for the protection 
of shipping. But it is 
the moderns who partic- 
ularly excel in these life- 
preserving structures. 

The United States has 
nearly 500 light-houses 
on her coast, and they 
are run by the govern- 
ment at a cost of about 
$1,000,000 per annum. 
The most noted light- 
house on our seaboard is 
said to be that of "Mi- 
not's Ledge," in Massa- 
chusetts Bay, one and 
one-half miles from land. 
It was built in 1847, on 
iron piles one foot in di- 
ameter ; but in a terrific 
storm four years later, 
these iron piles were 
twisted off like straws, 
and the whole building 
swept away. It has 
been rebuilt, in the form 
of, an immense granite 
tower. 

Great Britain has 324 
light-houses on her dan- 






gerous coast, and 47 light-ships. Prance has 224 light-houses. 
The cost of erecting light-houses is immense, as they are often 
built in places where it is difficult to get the material. 

The first light-house proper in England was built in 1760, 
called " The Eddy stone Light-house," in the English Channel. 
It shows the presence of a dangerous reef of rocks, 600 or 700 
feet in length, and which are entirely cov- 
ered at high water. This is said to be the 
most distinguished light-house on the 
globe. It is a giant stone tower, 77 feet 
high, of great ' strength, and is now over 
one hundred years old. Its lamp is fur- 
nished with sixteen powerful Argand burn- 
ers, visible in clear weather thirteen miles. 
In heavy storms one waves break over the 
light, and occasionally, crush in the panes. (See next page.) 

A very remarkable light-house is the " Tower of Cordouan," 
at the mouth of the Garonne, in the Bay of Biscay. It is 50 feet 
in diameter at its base, but diminished very much at the top. 
It is 115 feet high. The interior is very highly ornamented. 
There are several fine rooms and an elegant chapel. 

Scarcely less notable than the preceding, is the cast-iron light- 
house on the coast of Bermuda. This tower is 150 feet from its 
base to the top of its lantern. 

The Bell Eock Light-house, situated off the east coast of Scot- 
land, eleven miles from 
the main-land, in the 
German Ocean, is a no- 
ted structure over 100 
feet high ; and its his- 
tory is very interesting. 
It was built in 1810. 

The Skerry vore Light- 
house, on the west coast 
of Scotland, is 138 feet' 
high, and has doubtless 
saved hundreds of valu- 
able lives, and much 
treasure. It is to show 
the presence of the Sker- 
ryvore Rocks, which lie 
in the path of large ves- 
sels sailing from Glas- 
gow to Liverpool around 
the north of Ireland. 

The sea-lights of the 
ancients were often mere 
fires kindled upon head- 
lands and promontories. 
The Greek poet, Homer, 
in his Odyssey, refers to 
these. So also the poets 
Hero and Leander. 

The most noted an- 
cient light-house was 
the " Pharos," of Alex- 
andria, commenced by 
one of the Ptolemies, and 
finished about b. c. 300. 
The historian Josephus 
says it was 550 feet high. 
It was built of white 
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stone, and its design and workmanship are said to have been su- 
perb. The light could be seen for a great distance. It is also 
mentioned that in the top of this tower was a burnished mirror 
which reflected a vast area of the country of Egypt. By it also 
the approaching fleet of an enemy could be discovered many 
leagues distant upon the waters. This celebrated tower stood 
upon the island of Pharos, whence its name. It existed for some 
1600 years, but is supposed to have been 
finally destroyed by an earthquake. 

The Eddy stone Light-house is a subject of 
perennial interest. The old light -house, 
which Smeaton commenced to build in 1759, 
came to be considered quite unsafe, not so 
much through any weakening of the struct- 
ure itself, as through the threatened under- 
mining of the rock upon which it stood. The 
heavy strokes of the sea in a storm upon the 
tower, exerting an immense leverage, were 
seriously straining the rock, and in 1877 the 
light-house was finally condemned. More- 
over, the sea in stormy weather frequently rose above the top of 
the lantern, thus eclipsing the light, and destroying its distinct- 
ive character. In the growth of commerce, and the increase of 
the number of light-houses since the Eddystone was built, this is 
a matter of very considerable importance. It was judged best, 
therefore, to make the new tower higher than the old, thus ex- 
tending its range, and overcoming this difficulty of obscuration. 

A good foundation 
was found for the new 
tower 120 feet from 
the old one: Work 
on the rock was, be- 
gun July 23, 1878, and 
the first stone in the 
new structure was 
laid by the Duke of 
Edinburgh, on Au- 
gust 19, 1879. 

The design of the 
new structure is some- 
what different from 
that of Smeaton, and 
the tower is consider- 
ably taller, rising 160 
feet above the level of 
the sea, the lantern 
being placed at an el- 
evation of 130 feet in- 
stead of 72 feet, as in 
the old structure. By 
this the range is in- 
creased from 14 to * 
17 J nautical miles, the 
light itself being also 
more powerful, the 
lamps, two in number, 
giving an illumination 
equal to that of 722 
candles. In clear 
weather only one is 
lighted, but in bad 
weather both are used. 






They show a white double-flashing half-minute light, and a 
white subsidiary light is also displayed from a lower story in or- 
der to indicate a treacherous reef inside the Eddystone, called 
the Hand Deeps, while on the summit of the tower are two huge 
bells for use in foggy weather. The new light-house is con- 
structed entirely of granite, of which 4,668 tons have been used, 
against 988 tons which had been required by Smeaton. Even 
in fine weather it is a difficult matter to land 
upon the reef, and should the sea be the least 
" lumpy/' this is effected by means of a rope. 
The interior accommodation is on a scale pro- 
portionate to the massive exterior. There 
are nine stories, devoted, beginning at the 
base, to huge water-tanks, oil-rooms, store- 
rooms, kitchen, lower light-room, bedroom, 
service-room, and lantern. The kitchen con- 
tains a commodious range, and the bedrooms 
are fitted up for the three keepers of the 
light-house with every comfort. 

An iron shaft runs tip the center of the 
tower to the lantern, through which the machinery for the op- 
eration of the two fog-bells and the revolving lights is worked. 
The various stories are reached by the usual spiral staircase of 
wrought iron. The new light-house was inaugurated on the 
18th of May, 1882, when, with suitable ceremonies, the Duke of 
Edinburgh visited the completed works, lighted the lamps, and 
set the machinery in motion. 

The upper part of 
Smeaton's structure 
has been taken down 
and re- erected on the 
Hoe at Plymouth, as 
a memorial to that re- 
markable engineer, 
the" stump alone re- 
maining on the reef. 

Light-house build- 
ing requires great 
skill and patience. 
Light-house keeping, 
when the situation is 
isolated and danger- 
ous, requires the ex- 
ercise of great quali- 
ties of endurance. 
Says "Chambers' 
Journal," — 

"It is diflicult to 
realize to the full the 
horrors and the pri- 
vations which must 
attend the life of a 
light-house keeper. 
In most isolated light- 
houses it has been 
found sfrictly neces- 
sary to have three 
men on the spot at ' 
one time, in order to 
lessen the terrible 
loneliness of such a 
situation." 
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E need not be told that our picture represents a scene 
in some Oriental country ; and there is about the whole 
that air of quiet simplicity which makes us almost sure 
|p> that it is in the Holy Land. It really rests one to look 
^ at the picture, with -its expression of calm, happy con- 
tentment, and makes one almost long to go back to those 
early days when heaven seemed not so far from earth. 
The habits and customs, as well as the dress, of the people in 
Palestine are very simple ; and what seems strange to us is that 
they have not materially changed during thousands of years. 






The modes of life in that country at the present time are but lit- 
tle different from those in the days of Abraham, Isaac, and Ja- 
cob ; and in some instances even the work of those hands so long 
returned to dust, still remains. The houses are built square, with 
flat roofs. The best of them are built of stone, and have a 
court in the center ; but many are made of only mud, while some 
among the poorer classes, especially shepherds, dwell in caves 
and grottoes, and sometimes in tents. 

The scene represented in our picture may be in the country ; 
but it is more probably in the outskirts of a village, as the chil- 




dren appear to be leaning against an old stone ruin, whose very 
massiveness seems to give an air of security. There is nothing 
to tell us which of the many villages of Palestine we have this 
glimpse of ; but from the name the artist has given his picture, 
we conclude that it is Bethlehem. The word itself means house 
of bread, and the use of the term was fully justified by the fruit- 
ful fields and vineyards that surrounded the town in the days of 
old, before the land was left desolate. 

No village in all the Holy Land is so rich in pleasant and sa- 
cred associations. How many " children of Bethlehem" rise up 
before us as we think it all over, from the time when Jacob, with 
aching heart, buried his dead " in the way to Ephrath which is 
Bethlehem," to that other joyful day when 
"peace on earth, good will toward men" 
was proclaimed above the plains of Beth- 
lehem. 

The scene before us seems to be in har- 
vest-time, and the woman coming with 
the sheaf of grain on her head reminds one 
of the gentle Euth who gleaned in these 
very fields of Bethlehem after the reapers 
of Boaz. Perhaps this woman is the 
mother of the children who are so pa- 
tiently waiting. The boy, with his fine 
Hebrew face and shepherd's pipe, seems a 
fit representative of that shepherd lad who 
finally came to be the poet king of Israel. 
The lamb may be one of a flock such as he 
kept for his father on the fields of Bethle- 
hem, — the very fields where so long after- 
ward the shepherds were keeping their 
flocks by night when the joyful tidings 
were made known to them of the. birth of 
the Son of David, the Saviour of the world ; 
and over these same hills the glad feet of 
the hurrying messengers sped to seek the 
infant king. 

Near the gate of the little town is the 
well of Bethlehem, for whose cool waters 
David so longed when he had become a 
man of war, and was faint and weary with 
the battle. Surely " the streams most 
sweet are those at which our young lips 
drink." A little way out of the town is 
the tomb of Each el ; and we may easily 
imagine that the feet of our little shepherd 
lad and his sister have often visited the sa- 
cred spot where for nearly four thousand 
years has quietly rested Jacob's best-loved 
wife, alike undisturbed by the joys or sor- 
rows, triumphs or defeats, of her restless 
children. Verily, " thou Bethlehem in the land of Judah art not 

the least among the princes of Judah."^. 

* ? 

— . * »> % ' — ■ . 



When the question was asked of a wild Arab in his own des- 
ert, " How do you know there is a God?" the man looked again 
upon his questioner, and answered, " How do I know there is a 
God ? How do I know whether a man or a camel passed by my 
tent last night?" The Lord is known by the footsteps of his 
providence. 
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^P^ ( BOYE the Falls the Eapids of Niagara Eiver present a 
" varied appearance, with many little cascades, here and 
there, as they meet with obstacles, sending up jets sev- 
eral feet high, which fall back in sparkling showers, 
while anon the mad waters from the four lakes sweep 
on again in fierce and turbulent eagerness toward their 
stupendous leap. 

Come with me to Prospect Park, just at the left of 
the cut, above the Pall, so near it that we may almost dip our 
hand into the waters. We need not fear, for a solid wall of ma- 





sonry three or four feet high guards the spot. A carriage drive 
comes very near, while shady walks with their rustic seats run 
in all directions. Turning the eye to the right, you note the 
high, rocky banks, low between which is the dark green river. 
Its unbroken surface tells no tale, except in the streaks of white 
foam, of the awful night of passion through which its waters 
have but just passed. 

O Niagara! never has any other object in nature so won my 
very heart as thou. Looking into those deep, transparent 
waters as they pass over the brow of the abyss, like ice every 
particle of which is restless with struggling life, here and there 
bursting out in a spray of the sweetest, tiniest drops, dancing in 
the sunlight, — down they go till hidden beneath an ethereal 
mist white as the snow. And there below lies a rainbow, 
bright as ever was seen in the sky. With one end resting on 
this snowy vapor, it circles round on to the mossy old rocks 
as though uniting in a bridal tie the wayward, impetuous 
Palls with staid old earth, — the grand and beautiful with 
the unpretending, useful. 

Insensibly our thoughts rise in reverent adoration to the 
wonderful Creator. Inexpressibly more lovely, more grand, 
is the infinite Maker than Niagara ! While looking through 
this piece of his workmanship, we catch a glimpse of his 
power ; we also see through its exquisite loveliness his own 
sweet beauty of character. 

Niagara is full of fine contrasts. " The Titanic strength 
and majesty of the cataract, and the soft, grovy tendrils that 
bathe their verdure in its spray ; the wild, distracted, ma- 
niac surge, and the delicate rainbow shivering in its em- 
brace ; the whirlwind roar of falling floods, and the braided 
lullaby of lapsing streams." 

^Eolus' Cave, or Cave of the Winds, is formed by the 
gradual wearing away by the water of the shaly sub- 
stratum of the precipice, leaving the limestone rock pro- 
jecting some thirty feet above. Travelers here gaze with 
awe and delight on the deep folds of azure which form the 
magnificent curtain of the Pall. From the Ferry House 
near the center of the Park is a railway, and a flight of 
two hundred and ninety steps, through a cut ,in the bank, 
i leads to the river below. The car is drawn up the in- 
clined plane by water-power, an overshot wheel being 
turned by a stream diverted from the river. The depth of 
the river at this point is, from the latest XL S. survey, one 
hundred and ninety-two feet-- The depth of the water 
where it passes over the center of the Falls is twenty feet. 
Two million tons fall every minute^ a distance of one hun- 
dred and sixty-four feet. 

At the head of the Falls, and held in the embrace of the 
Eapids, are several islands. Goat Island is the most beau- 
tiful. It is about a mile in circuit and is covered with na- 
tive forest trees. 

Table Eock, at this junction of the Horse-shoe Fall with 
the Canadian shore, is caused by the bank, sending far out 
even with the top of the cataract a ledge of fiat rock. At 
different times pieces one hundred and sixty feet long, and 
from thirty to forty feet deep, two hundred feet long and 
sixty feet deep, and other immense pieces have broken off, 
but no one has been hurt by them. 

It was on this rock that Mrs. Sigourney wrote her grand 
Apostrophe to Niagara, beginning with — 

" Flow on forever in thy glorious robe 
Of, terror and of beaufy, " 
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Then away with books and lessons, 

And off to the grass so sweet, 
So fresh and green, so cool and clean, 

So pleasant to one's feet. 
" For joy," say they, " comes with the day 
When John begins to cut the hay." 




|>UB»RAH ! the grass is tangling 
In the fields so fair ; 
For little ones are playing 
In merry fashion there. 
" Oh, joy," say they, " comes with the day 
When John begins to cut the hay. 

" We're happy little children, 
So much to make us glad ; 
We doubt if little princes 

Know half the joys we've had ; 
But of all days, the merriest day 
Is when we toss the new-mown hay. " 



£j$HE sat on the porch in the sunshine, 

As I went down the street, — 
70 A woman whose hair was silver, 

But whose face was blossomed sweet, 
Making me think of a garden, 

Where, in spite of the frost and snow 
Of bleak November weather, 
Late, fragrant lilies blow. 

I heard a footstep behind me, 

And the sound of a merry laugh, 
And I knew the heart it came from 
Would be like a comforting staff 
In the time and hour of trouble, 

Hopeful and brave and strong ; 
One of the hearts to lean on 

When we think that things go wrong. 

I turned at the click of the gate-latch, 

And met his manly look : 
A face like his gives me pleasure, 
Like the page of ah open book. 
It told of a steadfast purpose, 

Of a brave and daring will,— 
A face with a promise in it, 

That, God grant, the years fulfill. 

He went up the pathway singing ; 

I saw the woman's eyes 
Grow bright with a wordless welcome, 

As sunshine warms the skies. 
"Back again, sweetheart mother," 

He cried, and bent to kiss 
The loving face that was lifted 
For what some mothers miss. 

That boy will do to depend on, 

I hold that this is true,— 
From lads in love with their mothers 
Our bravest heroes grow. 
* Earth's grandest hearts have been loving hearts, 
Since time and earth began ! 
And the boy who kissed his mother 
Is every inch a man ! 



The friend who holds the mirror to your face, 
And hiding none, is not afraid to trace 
Your faults, your smallest blemishes within ; 
Who friendly warns, reproves you if you sin, — 
Although it seem not so, he is your friend. 

But he who ever flattering, gives you praise/ 
But ne!er rebukes, nor censures, nor delays 
To come with eagerness and grasp your hand, 
And pardon you, ere pardon you demand, — 
He is your enemy, though he seem your friend. 
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1 1ST the little village of Elstow, near Bedford, England, 
in the year 1628, was born John Bunyan, the author 
of "Pilgrim's Progress." His father was a tinker, 
and brought up his son to the same trade, giving 
him but little education. While a mere child, Bun- 
yan seems to have had very serious thoughts and 
questionings about life, death, and the hereafter. 
As he grew older, however, he says that he was so 
much taken up with the village sports and pastimes 
with young companions that he forgot his former 
terrors, and came to be the gayest among the gay. 
At the age of twenty he married one as poor as him- 
self. But though they had not between "them so much house- 
hold stuff as a spoon or a dish, his wife Elizabeth had two books 
left her by her father when he died. These were, "The Plain 
Man's Pathway to Heaven," and "The Practice of Piety ; " they 
proved to be to Bunyan "meat in due season." By the read- 
ing of these books he again became much exercised in regard to 
religious things. He had a very tender conscience, and suffered 
much because of the sins of his past life. He was sorely tempted 
and buffeted by Satan for some time, but gradually his mind 
became more quiet, and he found peace in believing. * 

But Bunyan was not satisfied in finding the Saviour precious 
to his own soul ; he must needs teach the gospel of salvation to 
his friends and neighbors. So he began to preach to the poor 
people of Bedford. For five years he kept on with his good 
work, when a change in the political affairs of the kingdom put 
him in prison, together with many other good people. 

The first picture on this page is of Bedford Jail, where this 
good man was confined for twelve years. His persecutors con- 
tinually told him that if he would promise to stop preaching, he; 
should immediately be released. But neither sneers, threats, 
nor poverty could shake his resolution; he always firmly an- 
swered, "If you let me go to-day, I will preach again to-morrow." 
But he lost no opportunity of preaching to the prisoners. He 
also spent what time he could in writing. Indeed, it was during 



this twelve years of imprisonment that he wrote "Pilgrim's 
Progress," which has given him such a world-wide fame. The 
misery of Bunyan's family and his own courage at last seemed 
to prevail on his persecutors ; and the rigor of his confinement 
was relaxed, and in 1671 he was released altogether. In 1678 
he published the first part of his great work, and in 1684 the 
second part. At first it was read by only humble people, but 
they received it gladly. It soon, however, had a very rapid cir- 
culation. During the life of the author ten or fifteen editions 
were published, and he had the satisfaction of knowing that it 
was eagerly read and reread by English-speaking people in all 
parts of the world. It was also translated into other languages ; 
and probably no book except the Bible has been so universally 
read and admired by all classes, — the rich and poor, the learned 
and the ignorant. 

After his release from prison, Bunyan continued to preach 
without further molestation. He finally came to be quite a pop- 
ular preacher, and the people of Bedford built him a chapel to 
speak in. Every year he was in the habit of making a journey 
to London, where large crowds gathered to hear his sermons. 
In the summer of 1688, though in feeble health, he set out on a 
labor of love, — to reconcile an angry father to his son. His 
errand accomplished, he was on his way home, when he was 
caught in a heavy rain-storm and completely drenched. He 
rode on, however, to London where he intended to spend the 
night, and continue his way home the next day. But he was 
taken with a violent fever, and -died there after a few days, at 
the house of a friend, who did all in his power to save the life of 
the good man. His constitution had been so enfeebled by his 
long imprisonment that the disease found him an easy pre}'. 

He was buried in a humble graveyard in the suburbs of Lon- 
don, now known as Bunhill-fields. His friends had an appro- 
priate monument put over his grave, with his own sculptured 
form lying on the top. The second picture on this page will 
give you an idea of his tomb. The great and good Dr. Watts, 
the author of so many of our favorite hymns, also rests in this 
graveyard. Bunyan, by his high integrity and patient endur- 
ance of the evils that surrounded him, has gained a name that 
will outlive even the world itself. 
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DEEPER blue is in the sky, 
U And softer winds are blowing ; 

The white clouds lift their snows on high, 
To greet the glad sun, blazing by, 
And whiten and brighten and melt and die, 
In the noon-light warmly glowing. 

Through meadows green the brooklets gleam, 

The alders' gnarled roots laving ; 
Daisies and buttercups nod and dream, 
And mosses creep from the gray rock's seam, 
From loftiest trees the wild vines stream, 

Their leafy meshes waving. 

Beside the river, cool and deep, 

Strays the fisher, idly dreaming ; 
Fresh from the hills the breezes sweep 
O'er the cove where water-lilies sleep, 
And he lingers still his watch to keep, 
, Till the evening stars are gleaming. 

In fields where freshest clover springs, 

The herd contented grazes. 
The bobolink on the hazel swings, 
With a shower of song and a flutter of wings, 
And every wayside thicket rings 

With music's wildest mazes. 

O glad, bright hours ! O breath of bairn ! 

O heart, thy song upraising ! 
O endless voice of the ceaseless psalm, 
That all things breathe through summer's calm, 
From mountain pine to tropic palm, 

God's love forever praising ! 




^ifekELL, wife, I have come back home again, and this time I've come 
Jjjl to stay, 

/ ^f> To care for you and the children here, until we can move away. 
You do not believe me, I see full well, by the look on your care-worn face, 
But I'm making arrangements even now, to remove to a prettier place. 

You need not look at me, old girl ; I am sober enough to-day ; 
For a month I have n't drank gin or rum, and sober I mean to stay — 
Long years ago I found a man in the dust and slime of the street ; 
I lifted him then as a brother should, and stood him on his feet. 

"J 

I helped him to fight his desire for drink until at last he was free, 
And a month ago he came back again, and did the same thing for me. 
He went and bought back the homestead farm, the farm that was once 

my pride ; * 
I could not drink it all up again, no matter how much I tried ; 

vf 

For he had the deed made out in your name, and will send it to you, and 
then 

He gave me money to move out there, and give me a chance again. 

So I went out there a month ago. There were some things I wanted to do, 

And some few things I wanted to get, before I came back for you. 

s' 

There was first the heifer you raised yourself, the one that you valued 
more 

Than all the rest, that I sold to Jones, for the liquor-bill at the store. 
I wanted to buy her back again, and I found the very next day 
That Jones was keeping the critter yet, but had moved ten miles away. 




So I went to the house and paid for her, and then we went out to see 
If, after these years of change for her, Little Jen would remember me. 
I called to her as, you used to, call, " Come here, Little Jen, Little Jen ; " 
But somehow, as soon as I saw her start I could not call her again, 

-l 

And all I could see was your face, you know, as. it looked to me that day 
When I told you that Jones had bought Little Jen, and come to take her 
away. 

I sat me down on an old oak stump, and Jones he opened the gate 
And Jen came through, and looked up and down, and then came to me 
right straight, ^ 

^nd something rose up in my throat, as if it was there to stay, 

For her very louk seemed forgiveness, wife, for selling poor Jen away. 

I put my arms up around her neck, and Jones he kind of smiled, 

And she put her head close down to mine, and then — I cried like a child. 

I suppose Jones thought it was childish-like for me to be shedding a tear, 
But I felt more like a man that day than I have for many a year. 
Jen has not been used very well, I guess, and she does not look very 
bright ; 

She is poor and thin, and was tired out before we got home that night ; 

But I guess she knows she is home to stay, for as soon as we got to the hill 
She lifted her head and snuffed the air, and then trotted off with a will ; 
And although it was dark, save the feeble light from the young half -moon 

and the stars, v 
She knew where she was, and went on alone straight down to the pasture 

bars. ■ 

And I bought two sheep for Benny and Joe, in place of the ones I took 
Away from them, and sold to Tim, the butcher down at the Nook. v. 
The trees we chose for the boys have grown, save the maple, so tall and slim, 
It was struck by lightning the very day that we buried our little Jim. 
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It was his tree, too. There is something more I did not mean to tell, 
But I cannot wait. We have moved him there ; he is buried by little Nell. 
I know how you grieved when his grave was made so close to the city's 
street, 

In the midst of the hurrying, bustling crowd, with its restless and eager 
feet. 

You know how he longed for the country air, and the smell of the grass, 
new-mown, — 

The rose-bush he planted on Nellie's grave is bending over his own. 
His garden-bed on the farm is gone, but the eglantine by the door 
That he planted there is as fresh and green as it was in the days of yore. 

\ W 

And on Sunday, wife, when we go out there to church in the old-time way, 
We will take a part of that eglantine to plant where the children lay. 
It is not so much I have done this month, although I have tried my best ; 
The spirit is willing, but flesh is weak, and I often have to rest. 

\ ■< 

The spirit is willing, but flesh is weak, you can see by my shaking hand ; 
But I mean to work with the will of a man till I stand where I used to 
stand. 

Are you glad? Are you glad, little woman, say.? You are sitting so still 
and white, — 

What! crying, too? There, there, don't cry; we are going back home 
to-night. ' 

— -^^--SH^—r- — 

^jffi^EAELY three centuries ago, in a comfortable dwelling 
% <M\>M' n | n one Q f tne SUD urbs of London, was bo&n that great 
master of epic poetry, John Milton, so well known as 
the author of " Paradise Lost." The din of the great 
city into which he came was in striking contrast to the 
quiet reserve of the life which followed. The parents 
of Milton were people of some culture. 
The father, a student of Christ College, 
was noted for being a firm believer in the 
Protestant faith, which was then very un- 
popular in England. For this cause he 
was disinherited by his family ; but al- 
though he was now obliged to make his 
fortune by his own energies, he was still, 
in the intervals of his business, a busy stu- 
dent, being unwilling, as he said, to give 
up his liberal and intelligent tastes " to the 
extent of becoming altogether a slave to 
the world." He also wrote verses, and 
was an excellent musician. His wife was 
a most exemplary woman, well known 
through all the neighborhood for her be- 
nevolence. Thus we see that in his child- 
hood and youth Milton had every encour- 
agement toward the high and refined tastes 
for which he was so remarkable, even when 
a child. He partook largely of the noble 
spirit of his parents, and through all his 
life remained an unbending advocate of 
freedom. His childhood is said to be well 
described in one of his poems : — ■ 

" When I was yet a child, no childish play 
To me was pleasing ; all my mind was set 
Serious to learn and know, and thence to do, 
What might be public good ; myself I thought 
Born to that end, — born to promote all truth, 
All righteous things. " 



His father spared no pains in his education. He was a dili- 
gent student, and it is related that before the age of ten he had 
a very learned teacher, "a Puritan, who cut his hair short;" 
and at twelve, in spite of weak eyes and severe headaches, he 
often studied till midnight. After a time he was sent to Christ 
College, Cambridge, where he made rapid progress in his stud- 
ies, especially in the classics. While here, he wrote his celebrated 
hymn, " The Nativity." His close application to study, and 
much use of "midnight oil," had severely taxed his eyesight, and 
near the close of the year 1652, his light went out in utter dark- 
ness, — Milton was hopelessly blind. Yet with a fixed resolution 
and a will undaunted, he continued to study and write until the 
close of his life. 

It was during this period, when persecuted on account of his 
bold defense of liberty, and deserted by his friends, his home 
cheerless on account of domestic troubles, that he could see with 
his inner sight what his mortal eyes had failed to behold, — those 
glorious visions of a lost world redeemed by the sacrifice of One 
Infinite. The outgrowth of these high conceptions was " Para- 
dise Lost," which is perhaps the most widely known of all Mil- 
ton's works. It is related that Milton showed this poem to a 
friend, who, upon reading it, said, " Thou hast said much of Par- 
adise lost; what hast thou to say of Paradise found ? " where- 
upon Milton replied nothing, but fell to musing, and as a result, 
produced a sequel poem, " Paradise Eegained." 

His life was simple and majestic, his writings approaching the 
sublime. He stands out alone in the corrupt age in which he 
lived, the second greatest poet of his time, — a man seeking after 
simplicity, purity, and holiness. 

His remains lie in the churchyard at St. Giles, where a small 
monument marks his last resting-place. 
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: ]ST Holland, where the Rhine flows into the sea, there lived, 
in 1666, an admiral, who understood the sea as well as a gen- 
eral does the land. His name was Michael Adriaanszoon de 
f=p! Ruiter, — a name honored by every true Hollander. H* was 
born at "Vliessinger, Zeeland, in 1607. His parents were poor 
people, and wished to train their son to a trade ; but he longed 
to venture upon the sea and become a sailor. 

Accordingly, he sailed on a ship which traded with Morocco. 
The merchant, who followed the good maxim, " Your own eyes 
are better than another's glasses," himself sailed with the ship, 
and soon found that the sailor, Ruiter, was very useful, and, what 
was more important, a true man. He therefore trusted him in 
many ways in which it is not usual to trust a ship-boy. 

Once, when the annual fair at Morocco was near, the merchant 
became so sick that he could not make the voyage to Africa. 
He resolved, " I will trust to no one but Ruiter the ship's cargo, 
which 1 will send to the market of Morocco." 

Then he summoned him to his presence, and said : " Michael, 
you. see how I am situated. I cannot go to Morocco. My book- 
keeper is an old man. What, think you, should I do ?" 
" Send another trusty man, Mijnheer," said Ruiter. 




"Right!" cried the merchant. "But whom 
shall I send?" 

" That you must know better than I, Mijnheer," 
was Ruiter's reply. 

"It is an important business," said the mer- 
chant. 

"I know it is," said Ruiter. 
. "Hear!" continued the merchant. "You must 
undertake the business. You shall be my super- 
cargo." (Thus he is called who has charge of mer- 
chandise sent by the sea.) 

So it was arranged. Ruiter received clothing 
and pay suited to his rank. The sailors looked 
surprised when their young comrade came on 
board as supercargo; but they thought, "The 
merchant is no fool, and he has chosen the right 
man." This was soon very evident. The ship 
sailed away, landed at Morocco, and Ruiter ar- 
ranged in the market-place- his goods, which con- 
sisted of fine woolen cloths. 

There ruled in Morocco at that time a Bey, or 
prince, with despotic power. The property and 
lives of all the subjects were at his disposal, and 
also all who came into the country for the pur- 
poses of trade. There was neither right nor jus- 
tice. No man's head rested very firmly between 
his shoulders. 

One beautiful morning the Bey himself, with a 
long retinue of courtiers, came .and stood before 
Ruiter's booth. He examined the cloth, and a 
piece of superior quality pleased him greatly. 
" What is the cost? " asked he. 
Ruiter named the price his master had fixed. 
The Bey offered half of it. 

"I am not a cheat," said Ruiter, "who asks 
half more than the thing is worth, that he can, at 
last, take the half of what he has asked. The 
price is fixed. Besides, it is not my property. I 
am only my master's servant." 

All that was lawful ; but in Morocco there was no law. Ev- 
erybody looked alarmed, except Ruiter, as they saw the angry 
face of the Bey. 

" Do you not know," said the Bey, "that I am the master of 
your life?" 

" I know that well, Heer Bey," said Ruiter ; " but I know also 
that I have not asked over much, and that I have a duty, as 
servant of my master, to care for his interest, and not to think 
of myself. That I will do until death, and you shall have the 
cloth not a penny cheaper. Do what you are willing to answer 
for before God." 

Themerchants, when they heard these words, were full of 
fear. "Good-bye, Ruiter," thought they, "you will never see 
another sunrise." ' 

They were mistaken. The Bey looked upon the handsome 
young man with angry eyes. All waited for the brief command, 
" Off with his head !" but he said, "I give you until to-morroAV 
for reflection. If you do not change your mind, make your will." 

Then he went away. Ruiter calmly put the cloth in its place, 
and began to wait upon his other customers. 

Now arose an uproar among the merchants. " For Heaven's 
sake, give him the cloth," cried they. *< If he cuts off your 



* 
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head, — and he will do it, as sure as you live, — then your life, and 
all your master's goods, and the ship besides, are lost. And what 
will become of us ? Give it, — 'tis but a trifle, — and save the rest 
'and yourself." 

" I am in God's hand," said Euiter. " He who is not true in 
small things, how shall he be true in great things ? If my mas- 
ter loses a penny through me, I am not a faithful servant. I 
shall not yield a hair." 

On the following morning Euiter stood in his booth. The Bey 
approached and looked grimly at Euiter. Behind him walked one 
who was clothed in garments red as blood, and had a broad- 
sword in his hand. The people of Morocco knew him, and 
shunned him as fire. He was the public executioner. The Bey 
paused before Euiter's booth, and looking sternly a b him, cried 
out, " Have you as yet come to a conclusion ?" 

" Yes," said Euiter. "I shall give the cloth not a penny less 
than I asked yesterday. If you wish my life, take it ; but I will 
die with a clear conscience, and as a true servant of my master." 

All the people held their breath, for the one clad in the red 
garment examined the edge of his sword, and smiled like a de- 
mon in his bloody work. 

Then the face* of the Bey changed, and sud- 
denly became clear and bright. "By the 
beard of the prophet," cried he (and that is 
the highest oath of a Turk), "thou art a no- 
ble soul. A truer servant I have never met, 
and would to God I had such an one." Then 
he turned to his attendants, and said, " Take 
this Christian for a model." To Euiter he 
said, " Give me thy hand, Christian. Thou 
shalt be my friend." He threw a purse of 
gold upon the table, and said, " It is, thou 
may'st believe, as much as thou hast asked. 
I will make of the cloth a robe of honor, as a 
memorial of thy fidelity." 

Euiter returned to Holland with large 
profits ; but he said nothing of this occur- 
rence to his master, who learned it first from 
others. 

This was the beginning of Euiter's great 
fortune. He soon became captain of his mas- 
ter's ship, and after his master's death, he 
entered the naval service of Holland. He 
rose rapidly, and finally attained the highest 
rank, that of an admiral, and won many vic- 
tories over the enemies of his country. 



withal?" Bowing low, he replied. Said the Thrush, "Bring your 
bride ! " And flew to the woods to invite other friends ; And they brushed 
up their wings, From the Linnet that sin^s To the gravest old bird that 
his counsel extends. I am sure 'twas a sight That would give you de- 
light, In the shade of the grove when the party were met. And the 
strains mingled there With the balmy May air, In a musical treat I shall 
never forget. But a Magpie was there, For the Thrush did not dare To 
pass her quite by, 'twould have given offense. And her voice was soon 
heard, Breaking- in every word, And chatting away without reason or 
sense. She had stories to tell Of the snowdrops that fell In August, she 
saw them come down, with her eyes. And in her own nest, I heard her 
protest, She had a bright star that fell down from the skies. But the 
birds gave a look, And a sober old Book Bowed low as he said, atfthe 
chatterbox winking, " People often do speak, Though their heads are so 
weak, It is plain to the world that they talk without thinking. " 



Some one has said we cannot prevent the birds' flying over our heads, 
but we can prevent them building their nests in our hair, — a pleasant way 
of saying that we must not harbor evil. We are not to blame if a wrong 
thought enters our mind, but we are to blame if we cherish it. 



l^aSSkN a fine sunny day, In the sweet month of 
(M 11 May, When the flowers unfolded, just ready 
to bloom, The birds in the bushes, Jays, 
robins, and thrushes, Flashed out in the 
light with their loveliest bloom. Said the Thrush 
with a trill, As he whetted his bill, " Good day, 
neighbor Robin, how fares it with you] " " Quite 
well," Robin said, As he nodded his head, And 
picked from the ground a bright crystal of d^w. 
Quoth the Thrush, "I've a mind (Long, indeed, 
I've designed) To ask a few friends for a sociable 
call ; And the day is so fine I shall ask them to 
dine ; Will you favor me, pray, with your presence 
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§KSS§HIS bird has not the same easy, graceful sailing motion, 
iPAwl wnen resting 011 its outstretched wings in the light air, 
that the vulture has ; nevertheless, it is a pleasure to 
(|JI|) % watch it hovering in mid-air over its watery hunting- 
ground. As it is not a lazy bird, like its unpleasant 

jff relative, but on the contrary, is endowed with great ac- 
tivity and energy, its motions are accordingly different. 

Hark ! There sounded his discordant, shrill whistle ; and see ! 
there sits our fish -hawk on the topmost branch of yonder lofty 
pine. Out stretches his } 
neck, a few chimsy, pre- 
paratory flaps of his great i 
wings, and he is launched 
out into space. For a 
few seconds he beats the 
air with long, powerful 
strokes, and then, steady- 
ing his Avings, he shoots 
along, and rests over the 
unquiet waters below. 

Almost motionless are 
his wings, but his head 
moves incessantly ; his 
piercing eyes searching 
the depths of water for 
the unwary fish that shall 
approach too near the 
surface. A moving ob- 
ject arrests his eye. The 
strong wings, with a few 
v strokes, carry him a short 
distance away for a good 
swoop. Down he shoots, 
with eager talons, brushes 
the wave, and then, hav- 
ing missed his prey, again 
mounts aloft, ashamed of 
his failure, but in no wise 
disheartened. 

Ah! that swoop was 
successful, and now the 
little ones 'at home shall 
fep£t. 

The osprey is seldom 
more than four feet long, 
from tip to tip of out- 
stretched wings, and usu- 
ally it is smaller than this. 
It is very powerful, and 
has such confidence in its 
own strength that it will 
attack almost any inhabr 
it ant of the water. Oc- 
casionally this hardihood 
has led it to destrubtion ; 
for instances have been 
known where it has es- 
sayed to carry away so 
large a creature as a seal. 
It would sink its talons 



so deeply into the would-be victim's flesh that it could not with- 
draw them when the seal dived, and would thus be drawn under 
and drowned. 



Huge and strong are the blocks of stone in the old castle of 
Banias, in Syria, defying the shocks of earthquakes for centu- 
ries, but now the masonry is loosening. Can you imagine how ? 
Little seeds fell into the crevices between these rocks; there 
they sprouted, and now their stout, hard growth is forcing the 
great stones apart. Even so will little sins rupture a strong- 
character. 
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WHO has not 
heard of So- 
journer Truth, 
that well-known 
African lady who bo nobly defended 
the rights of her race in the late war ? 
She was the daughter of James and* Bet- 
sey, slaves of Col. Ardin burgh, and was 
born in Ulster Co., 1ST. Y., at just what pe- 
riod no one, much less herself, has been able to de- 
termine. Bred in an atmosphere of ignorance of 
which we can 
little imagine, 
it is no won- 
der that she 
could not definitely fix the 
data of her birth. As she 
herself says, days come and 
go, and years elapse with- 
out sense of their departure 
to the poor, untutored slaves, 
who count time but as a 
constant routine of toil, and 
who measure it off at inter- 
vals but by some unusual 
event in their monotonous 
existence. The only event 
on which to base any sub- 
stantial conclusion as to her 
age, was her liberation in 
1817. At this time, an act 
went into force in the North- 
ern States, which freed all 
" slaves who were forty years 
of age. Placing her age at 
that time at the lowest pos- 
sible figure, forty years, al- 
though she was probably 
older, her birth-year would 
have been 1777. But So- 
journer lived not so much in 
great age as in great deeds. 

Up to the time of her emancipation, she had served five 
masters, suffering and enduring all the hardships, privations, 
and abuse with which all slaves have been only too familiar. 
During this time, she took the surname of her master, as was 
common for slaves, receiving a new cognomen with each new 
owner. Her first name was Isabella. The name by which she 
has been so familiarly and reverently known throughout the 
United States was of her own invention : Sojourner, from her 
many wanderings ; and Truth, from the name of her last and 
great Master. In her own words, " God is my last Master, and 
his name is Truth ; and Truth shall be my abiding name till I 
die." 

She was married once, and had five children, from all of 
whom she was separated, although permitted to see them fre- 
. quently. Soon after being liberated, she commenced her travel- 
ing career, going from place to place through the New England 





States, exhorting for the cause of truth in all things, and plead- 
ing and demanding justice for her downtrodden race. In this 
she continued until the war of the Rebellion broke out in 1861, 
when she went to "Washington, there to care for the wounded 
troops, and to instruct the newly emancipated slaves who 
crowded, half-naked, half-starved, dirty, ragged, and homeless, 
into that city from the border States. By her energy, tact, and 
untiring devotion tftey were provided with comfortable lodgings, 
taught that cleanliness is next to godliness, and provided with 
suitable employment. 

After the close of the war, though then nearly ninety, So- 
journer traveled in behalf of her people, laboring in twenty-two 
States, speaking in senate-housej, halls, churches, and in nearly 
every important convention and meeting where she might hope 

to further their interests, al- 
ways to large and apprecia- 
tive audiences. Presidents, 
senators, judges, authors, 
lecturers, — all were proud to 
give her greeting, to take 
the hard, black hands with- 
in their own, and to wish 
the "old aunty" God-speed 
on her noble mission. By 
many of these her name has 
been made immortal. She 
is the " Libyan Sibyl " of 
Harriet Beech er Stowe, and 
the ideal Sibilla Libica which 
the chisel of that eminent 
sculptor, Mr. Story, has giv- 
en to the world. 

Before the war, her theme 
was the emancipation and 
enfranchisement of the col- 
ored people ; after the war, 
it was to obtain from the 
government, land in the far 
West, where they might 
make for themselves happy 
homes, and independently 
work out their own fort- 
unes. She was ,also a. zeal- 
ous advocate for the enfran- 
chisement of women, and 
claimed warm friendship with many of the noted women of that 
cause. She was an ardent temperance and religious reformer, 
and possessed a most striking faith and simple piety. . Many 
hearts wTiich were never warmed by the eloquence of the 
learned, were stirred by her homely renderings of the gospel. 
She used but one text, as she told the renowned Dr. Beech er, 
"When I preaches, I has jest one text to preach from, an' I al- 
ways preaches from this one. My text is, ' When I found Jesus' " 
Nature seems to have endowed her with the spirit of elo- 
quence and poetry. Says Harriet Beecher Stowe concerning 
her : " I never knew a person who possessed so much of that 
subtle, controlling power, called presence, as she." Wendell 
Phillips says that he. has known a few words from her to elec- 
trify an audience, and affect tHem as he never saw persons af- 
fected by another. 

Her memory, also, was remarkable for one so aged. She dis- 
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tin ctly remembered the well-known " dark day" of New Eng- 
land, although but a very small child, perhaps five or six years 
old. She says, " The candle was lit, the chickens went to roost, 
and the rooster crowed." If Sojourner was indeed an actual 
witness of that wonderful phenomenon in 1780, the reader can 
very readily figure out her approximate age. Other events of 
that early day were quite fresh in her mind. She distinctly re- 
membered seeing the soldiers of the old Revolutionary war "limp- 
ing about with their bandaged wounds." She said she had 
reached her full height, 
which was nearly six feet, 
when the first steamboat 
moved up the Hudson Biver 
in 1809, and that the 
" Dutchmen were very an- 
gry because it frightened 
away the fishes." She oft- 
en spoke of seeing the Ul- 
ster Gazette brought in, 
draped in mourning, on the 
death of General Washing- 
ton, which occurred Dec. 
14, 1799. At that time she 
was a grown-up woman. 

Her African dialect, 
quaint speeches, and genial 
ways, won for her an ever 
willing and interested audi- 
ence. Her witty sayings 
would make a volume of 
themselves, had they been 
preserved. We give a cou- 
ple as apt illustrations of 
her ready repartee and fer- 
tile brain. In early youth 
the habit of smoking was 
contracted by Sojourner. 
Some years since, while 
traveling in Iowa, a gentle- 
man asked her if she be- 
lieved the Bible, to which 
she responded a ready af- 
firmative. Her friend then 
said, "The Bible tells us 
that no unclean thing can 
enter the kingdom of heav- 
en. Now what can be more 
filthy than the breath of a 
smoker? " Her answer was, 
" Yes, chile, but when I goes 
to heaven, I specs to leave 
my breff behind me." But as time wore on, she became con- 
vinced that the habit was wrong. She had no courage to chide 
others for using liquor while she used tobacco, and she accord- 
ingly quit the habit. 

Once at a crowded public meeting in Faneuil Hall, Frederick 
Douglass was one of the chief speakers. He had been describ- 
ing the wrongs of the black race, growing more and more ex- 
cited, finally ending by saying that they had no hope of justice 
from the whites — no possible hope except in their own right 
arms. They must fight for themselves, and redeem themselves, 
or it never would be done. Sojourner was sitting, tall and dark, 





on the very front seat, facing the platform; and in the hush of 
deep feeling, after Douglass sat down, she spoke outln her deep, 
peculiar voice, heard all over the house, a Fred ! is God dead ? " 
The effect was electrical, and thrilled through the house, chang- 
ing, as by a flash, the whole feeling of the audience. Not an- 
other word she said, or needed to say; it was enough. 

In her travels she carried a little book containing the history 
of her life and work, and also extracts from the testimonials and 
numerous letters which she had received from time to time from 
♦ distinguished men and wom- 

en ; for though she could 
neither read nor write, her 
correspondence was large 
and varied. Among the 
first and most treasured is 
that of the lamented Presi- 
dent Lincoln, who has in- 
scribed in his hurried style, 
"For Aunty Sojourner 
Truth. A. Lincoln, Octo- 
ber 29, 1864." From Presi- 
dent Grant, who, she de- 
clared, " was in a most dref- 
ful hurry to put down his 
name," on being asked to 
write in the "Book of Life," 
written in his hurried man- 
ner, are the lines, " So- 
journer Truth. U. S. Grant, 
March 31, 1870." 

The sale of her photo- 
graph and biography, a 
book of over three hundred 
pages, was her only sup- 
port, with the exception of 
contributions from personal 
friends. Many of the pho- 
tographs bear one of her 
characteristic sayings, " I 
eell the shadder to support 
the substance." By these 
proceeds she was enabled to 
obtain a modest little home 
in Battle Creek, Mich., 
where she lived for more 
than a quarter of a century, 
esteemed by an intelligent 
community. Here she 
sought occasional repose 
from her self-imposed and 
arduous labors, and here she 
closed her eventful life, No- 
vember 26, 1883. Her remains were deposited in Oakhill Cem- 
etery, there to await the return of the Life-giver, who will re- 
ward every one according as his works have been. 



«o» jjsS /gjAfg^ /a^-n tt-v 

Now the best way in the world to seem to be anything, is 
really to be what we seem to be. Besides that, it is many times 
as troublesome to make good the pretence of a good quality as 
to have it ; and if a man have it not, it is ten to one but he is 
discovered to want it, and then all his pains and labor to seem 
to have it are lost. 
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Of threads of palm was the carpet spun, 
Whereon he kneels when the day is done, 
And the foreheads of Islam are. bowed as one ! 

To him the palm is a gift divine, 
Wherein all uses of man combine, — 
House, and raiment, and food, and wine ! 

And, in the hour of his great release, 
His need of the palm shall only cease 
With the shroud wherein he lieth in peace. 

" Allah il Allah ! " he sings his psalm, 

On the Indian Sea, by the isles of balm ; 
" Thanks to Allah who gives the palm ! " 





|HERE'ER a noble deed is wrought, 
(HSf Where'er is spoken a noble thought, 
Our hearts, in glad surprise, 
To higher levels rise. 

Honor to those whose words or deeds, 
Thus help us in our daily needs, 
And by their overflow, 
Raise us from what is below. 



i|S it the palm, the cocoa palm, 

On the Indian Sea, by the isle of balm ? 
Or is it a ship in the breezeless calm, — 

A ship whose keel is palm beneath, 

Whose ribs of palm have a palm-bark sheath, 

And a rudder of palm it steereth with 1 

Branches of palm are its spars and rails, 
Fibres of palm are its woven sails, 
And the rope is of palm that idly trails ! 

What does the good ship bear so well 1 — 
The cocoa-nut with its stony shell, 
And the milky sap of its inner celL 

What are its jars, so smooth and fine, 

But hollowed nuts, filled with oil and wine, 

And the cabbage that ripens under the Line ? 

Who smokes his nargileh, cool and calm ? 

The master, whose cunning and skill could charm 

Cargo and ship from the bounteous palm. 

In the cabin he sits on a palm-mat soft, 
From a beaker of palm his drink is quaffed, 
And a palm-thatch shields from the sun aloft ! 

His dress is woven of palmy strands, 

And he holds a palm-leaf scroll in his hands, 

Traced with 'the Prophet's wise commands ! 

The turban folded about his head 

Was daintily wrought of the palm-leaf braid, 

And the fan that cools him of palm was made. 




■ ! 'j 
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HE geysers of the United States are in fhe northwest 
of Wyoming. The most remarkable of these are tke 
Beehive, the Giantess, and Old Faithful, the latter so 
called for its regularity; it spouts at intervals of about an 
hour, throwing a column of water six feet in diameter to a 
maximum height of one hundred and thirty feet, and hold- 
ing it up by a succession of impulses from four to six minutes. 

The Beehive is a cone three feet in height, twenty feet in cir- 
cumference at the base, and three to four feet in diameter at the 
top. When in action, which occurs once in about twenty-four 
hours, it throws a column of water, entirely filling the crater, to 
a height of two hundred and nineteen feet. The eruption lasts 





about eighteen minutes, and the stream does not deflect more 
than four or five degrees from a vertical line. 

Two hundred yards from the Beehive is the Giantess, a large 
geyser with an oval aperture, and eighteen by twenty feet in 
diameter. When not in action, no water can be seen in its basin, 
although its sides are visible to the depth of one hundred feet, 
but a gurgling sound can be heard at a great distance down. 
When an eruption is about to take place, the water rises in the 
tube , with much spluttering and hissing, sending off vast clouds 
of steam. It will stand sometimes for several minutes within 
forty or fifty feet of the surface, foaming, and gurgling, and 
spurting jets of hot water nearly to its mouth. When it finally 
bursts forth, it will throw a column of water the full size of its 
aperture, to the height of sixty feet, and through this rise five 
or six smaller jets to/the height of two hundred feet. 
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«A OUND the ancient tower of Shiloh 
jlr Night has come, so still and dark ; 
X * Round the sacred tabernacle , 
And the golden-covered ark. 
Now the fathers, worn with labor, 

And the mothers, tired with cares, 
Find the rest, serene, refreshing, 
Which the blessed night prepares. 

Now the bright-eyed He- 
brew children, 
After active, noisy games, 
Hide-and-seek, or ball, or 
marbles, 
Rest their hardy, sun- 
browned frames. 
Eli sleeps, the priest, gray- 
headed, 
With his beard along his 
breast, 

Like a pictured saint so 
peaceful, 
And his dreams are with 
the blest. 

Deeper in the solemn shad- 
ow, 

Low upon his little bed, 
In the bloom of childish 

beauty, 
Samuel rests his curly 

head. 

So they sleep and wait the 

morrow, 
When new day to life 

shall call, 
And the sleepless God of 

Israel , 
Watches, faithful, over all. 

But the child starts in his 
slumber — 
Does he dream, or does 
he hear 
Voice that calls him in the 
darkness ? 
Now again it fills his ear; 
Voice like that of ancient 
Eli, 

Tender, fatherly in tone, 
Thrice to Samuel clearly 
calling, 
As a father calls his own. 

Through the silent taber- 
nacle 

Cautious trip the little 
feet ; 

Hand and spirit both are ready 

For obedience complete. 
Never stops the child to question — 

Lingers not to frame reply — 
Straight he seeks his aged master, 

Softly saying, "Here am I." 

, Yet his heart is full of wonder, 
And the question of surprise, 
Eager, earnestly appealing, 

Looks from his wide-opened eyes. 



But 't is not the voice of Eli ; 

See ; he sleeps ; but wakes to say, 
" i called not, my son ; thou dreamest ; 
Lay thee down till coming day. " 

Now again resounds the summons 
Through the tabernacle still, 

And the wondering childish sleeper, 
Quick to wait on Eli's will, 

Stands and waits to know his bidding ; 
Till the priest, so simple, mild, 






Learns at length the truth momentous, 

That the Lord hath called the child. 
" Seek once more, my son, thy pillow ; 

If the call shall come again, 
c Speak thou, Lord, thy servant heareth ; 5 

This shall be thy answer then. " 
Calls again the voice majestic ; 

And the child, with accents clear, 
Answers bravely, " Speak, JeTiovah ! 

I, thy servant, now will hear. 

***** 



Do you think, my precious children, 

That the Lord called him alone ? 
Are there, think you, no more Samuels 

Whom he loves — his very own ? 
Did he only call the Hebrew 

In the midnight, long ago ? 
Was that willing boy in Shiloh 

All the child that God can know? 

Has the Lord one message only, 
Only work for one to do ? 

In the service of his altar 
Is there left ho place for 
you, 

Where quick hands may do 
his bidding, 
Where light feet may 
walk his ways, 
By whose lips be nobly 
spoken 
Pure, brave wor^s of 
truth and grace ? 

O my children, let the story 
Teach you of your life 
to-day; 
Now to you Jehovah call- 
eth: 

"Will ye love me and 

obey? 

Still my service, glad and 
holy, 

• Makes the soul of child- 
hood sweet ; 
Still I ask the trust of 
children, 
And obedience complete. 

' 1 Will ye walk with me, 
your Father, 
Giving heart and life to 
me? 

Will ye follow and believe 
me 

Till my face and home ye 
see 1 " 

In the light and in the 
darkness 
Searching ever, voices 
call : 

" Will ye take Him now, 
ye children^ 
Yours forever and for 
all ? " 

So within the tabernacle 
Of your Father you may 
bide; 

Safe in love, unfailing, 
tender, 
You may dwell unterrified. 
As he calls you, blooming children, 

Give him hands and hearts and ears, 
Spirits bowing low to answer, 
"Speak, O Lord, thy servant hears." 



Give, while ye may, a friendly word 
To cheer the burden-bearer ; 

It helps to win a crown of life, 
And you may be the wearer. 
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||OME travelers in South America, in traversing an arid and 
desolate tract of country, were struck with a strange con- 
trast. On one side there was a barren desert, on the other 
^rigjf?' a rich and luxuriant vegetation. This remarkable con- 
trast was due to the presence of the Tamai caspi, or the Rain- 
tree. This tree grows to the height of sixty feet, with a diam- 
eter of three feet at its base, and possesses the power of strongly 
attracting, absorbing, and condensing the moisture of the atmos- 
phere. Water is always to be seen dripping from its trunk and 
branches in such quantity as to convert the'surrounding soil into 
a veritable marsh. It is in summer especially, when the rivers 
are nearly dried up, that the tree is most active. If this admir- 
able quality of the Bain-tree were utilized in the arid regions 
near the equator, the people there, living in misery on account of 
the unproductive soil, would derive great advantages from its in- 
troduction, as well as the people of more favored countries where 
the climate is dry and droughts frequent. 

—2 ^•^■^-5— 

fALWAYS keep an enemy on hand, a brisk, hearty, active 
enemy. The having one is proof that you are somebody. 
%IM\\? Wishy-washy, empty, worthless people never have ene- 
mies. Men who never move, never run against anything ; 
and when a man is thoroughly dead and utterly buried, nothing 
ever runs against him. To be run against is proof of existence 
and position ; to run against something is proof of motion. 

An enemy is, to say the least, not partial to you. He will not 
natter. He will not exaggerate your virtues. It is very prob- 
able that he will slightly magnify your faults. The benefit of 
that is twofold. It permits you to know that you have faults, 
and are, therefore, not a monster ; and it makes them *bf such 
size as to be visible and manageable. Of course, if you have a 
fault, you desire to know it j when you become aware that you 




have a fault, you desire to correct it. Your enemy does 
for you this valuable work which your friend cannot 
perform. 

In addition, your enemy keeps you wide awake. He 
does not let you sleep at your post. There are two that 
always keep watch, namely, the lover and the hater. 
Your lover watches that you may sleep. He keeps off 
noises, excludes light, adjusts surroundings, that nothing 
may disturb you. Your hater watches that you may 
not sleep. He stirs you up when you are napping. He 
keeps your faculties on the alert. Even when he does 
nothing, he will have put you in such a state of mind 
that you cannot tell what he will do next, and this men- 
tal qui vive must be worth something. 

He is a detective among your friends. You need to 
know who are your friends, and who are not, and who 
are your enemies. The last of these will discriminate 
the other two. When your enemy goes to one who is 
neither friend nor enemy, and assails you, the indiffer- 
ent one will have nothing to say, or chime in, not be- 
cause he is your enemy, but because it is so much easier 
to assent than to oppose, and especially than to refute. 
But your friend will take up cudgels for you on the in- 
stant. He will deny everything, and insist on proof, and 
proving is very hard work. There is not a truthful man 
in the world that could afford to undertake to prove one-tenth 
of all his assertions. Your friend will call your enemy to the 
proof, and if the indifferent person, through carelessness, repeats 
the assertions of your enemy, he is soon made to feel the incon- 
venience thereof by the zeal your friend manifests. Follow your 
enemy around, and you will find your friends ; for he will have 
developed them so that they cannot be mistaken. 

The next best thing to having a hundred real friends is to 
have one open enemy. 

— =£K*-&~-r- — 



]?J the southern part of England, in the beautiful valley of 
the Severn, and on the banks of that noble stream, lies 
the ancient city of Gloucester, with its regular streets, its 
rjf majestic cathedral, and other relics of by-gone days. There 
r are in this city three places which the traveler visits with 
V special interest. One is the old church of Mary de Crypt, 
where lie the ashes of Robert Raikes, the founder of Sunday- 
schools; another is the little inclosure which marks the spot 
where the good Bishop Hooper was burned to death in the reign 
of the Bloody Queen Mary. The third, and to us just now the 
most interesting, is the Bell Inn, in which was born one of the 
greatest reformers that England ever gave to the world. 

George Whitefield, the sixth son of Thomas and Elizabeth 
Whitefield, was born Dec. 16, 1714. His father died when he 
was but two years old, and George was ever afterward his 
mother's favorite child. The fact that he was born in an inn, 
like the Saviour of the world, seems to have made quite an im- 
pression on the boy's mind. When a mere child, he used to tell 
his mother that he wanted to be a minister when he was grown, 
because, having been born in an inn, he ought to be better than 
other men. 

As the boy grew older, he was very anxious to learn, but as 
his mother was poor, he seemed likely to have no advantages 
except the schools of his native town. At the age of fifteen he 
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left school and assisted his mother in the inn for two or three 
years. Finally, through the influence of some of his mother's 
friends, he obtained a situation at the University of Oxford, 
where he could partly earn his own way. This was when he 
was in his eighteenth year. While at Oxford, Whitefield became 
acquainted with John and Charles Wesley, who were the lead- 
ers of a class of young men in the University who " lived by rule 
and method," and were therefore called Methodists. Whitefield 
soon became one of the little company; and from this time on, 
he began to have a remarkable religious experience. 

He now fully decided to devote his life to the ministry; and 
every hour was studiously given to preparation for the great 
work to which he had solemnly dedicated himself. Says his 
biographer: " He visited the j)risoners in the jails, and the poor 
in their cottages, and gave as much time as he could to com- 
munion with God in his closet." Whitefield was ordained to the 
ministry before he had completed his twenty-first year. He 
was anxious to spend more time 
at the University, and felt that he 
was not yet prepared to enter 
upon so important a work; but 
Bishop Benson and others in au- 
thority were so impressed with 
his piety and earnestness that 
they almost insisted upon his tak- 
ing orders. Ho preached his first 
sermon in the church of Mary do 
Crypt, in his native town. Of 
this sermon, he himself says: " As 
I proceeded, I perceived the fire 
kindled, till at last, though so 
young, and amidst a crowd of 
those who knew me in my child- 
hood days, I trust I was enabled 
to speak with some degree of gos- 
pel authority. Some few mocked, 
but most, for the present, seemed 
struck; and I have since heard 
that a complaint was made to the 
bishop, that I drove fifteen peo- 
ple mad the first sermon. The 
worthy prelate, as I am informed, 
wished their madness might not 
be forgotten before the next Sab- 
bath." 

Perhaps no man since the days of the apostles has so com- 
pletely devoted himself to the work of preaching the " gospel as 
it is in Jesus" to all classes of men, rich and poor, high and low, 
as did George Whitefield. He took for his motto: " This one 
thing I do;' 1 and his life fulfilled these words. He was accus- 
tomed during the greater part of his ministry to speak to the 
people as many as forty hours in a week, and sometimes more. 
Outside the pulpit his labors in conversing and praying with his 
converts were almost incessant. During one week while in Lon- 
don, he is said to have received one thousand letters of inquiry 
from those who wished to be saved. 

Shortly after he entered the ministry, he was invited to go to 
London, where he preached in some of the first churches in the 
city as well as to the prisoners in the jails, and in the open air to 
the poor people who gathered to hear him on the commons. He 
gained many warm friends among all classes. He traveled 
throughout England, Wales, and Scotland, his earnestness and 
eloquence everywhere bringing him great crowds. Says he, in 




speaking of his labors at one place: "It was wonderful to see 
how the people hung upon the rails of the organ-loft, climbed 
upon the leads of the church, and made the church itself so hot 
with their breath, that the steam would fall from the pillars like 
drops of rain. Sometimes almost as many would go away for 
want of room as came in, and it was with difficulty I got into 
the desk to read prayers or preach. Persons of all ranks not 
only pujblicly attended my ministry, but gave me private invita- 
tions to their houses." 

He was frequently obliged to preach in the open air on the 
moors and commons, where as many as twenty thousand people 
often gathered to hear him. These were solemn seasons to him, 
as his own words testify: " The open firmament above; the 
prospect of the adjacent fields; with the sight of thousands and 
thousands, some in coaches, some on horseback, and some in the 
trees, and all so affected as to be moved to tears together, to 
which sometimes was added the solemnity of the approaching 

night, were almost too much for 
me; I was occasionally all but 
overcome." 

Mr. Whitefield's labors were 
not confined to England< He 
came to America seven times, 
where he assisted the Wesleys in 
their missionary labors in Georgia, 
and labored and preached exten- 
sively in New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston, and other towns of the 
East. His success in this coun- 
try was as great as in England, 
and he came to be greatly loved 
and venerated by all good people. 
He established an orphan-school 
at Savannah, Georgia, where chil- 
dren, black as well as white, found 
a home. He brought over from 
time to time quite large companies 
of homeless children from London 
to his Bethesda, as he named it. 

It was while on his seventh 
visit to this country that he was 
called to lay down his armor, 
and go to his final rest. He 
preached and labored to the very 
last, and only went to his room a 
His health had been failing for x 
some time, but he could not bring himself to give up, and take 
needed rest. The day before his death he said, " I am weary in 
the work, but not q/* it." He died at the house of Mr. Parsons, 
first pastor of what is now known as the Old South Church, in 
Newburyport, Mass. At his own request, he was buried in the 
vault beneath Mr. Parsons' pulpit, where his bones still rest. 
One who attended service in this church during the summer of 
1882, writes in a letter: "After the sermon, the sexton took us 
down into the vault under the pulpit, and there we saw all that 
is left of George Whitefield. To think that that is all that re- 
mains of that great man, and that those bones -and that little 
heap of dust was once a warm, living human being, that thought^ 
and moved, and spoke, and loved just as fondly v as we do ! And 
he walked those very aisles, and spoke his wonderful words from 
that very pulpit ! Whitefield's monument stands in the corner 
of the church, where everybody can see it." 



few hours before his death. 
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^SHRISTMAS was past. New Year's day had gone to the 
jMfj great grave of its almost six thousand ancestors. The 
vQpfc Christmas tree had begun to drop its needle-like leaves, 
and to look bare and homely. Charlie looked at it one day for 
a long time. Then he drew a very deep sigh, and cried : — 

" Oh, dearie me ! I do wish Christmas would come oftener 
than once a year." 

" But it wo n't," said Amelia, his sister, playfully pinching his 
ear, " and so it's no use to wish." 

"1 know that," rejoined Charlie, brightening up a little, "but 
what shall we do with this old tree ?" 

11 Suppose we put it 
out on the balcony," said 
his sister. 

"Capital! capital!" 
he exclaimed. '< And t 
we'll put lots of bread 
crumbs on the stand. 
Maybe the sparrows will 
come and eat them up." 

So the dead Christmas 
tree was lifted out upon 
the balcony, and its 
stand and branches 
sprinkled with crumbs. 

Charlie watched his 
tree all day, but the 
sparrows did not visit it. 
They had not yet dis- 
covered its riches. The 
boy pouted and mur- 
mured,— 

"It's no use to watch : 
they won't come ! " 

"Don't be too hasty 
in your judgment, my 
son," said his mother. 
" I guess they will find 
it out soon. You must 
learn to be patient 
Pleasant things are 
worth waiting for." 

His mother was right, 
as mothers usually are. 
The sparrows did find a 
rich breakfast the next 

morning, under the Christmas tree, and chirruped their grati- 
tude so loudly tha£ Master Charlie heard them. He ran to the 
window, shouting, — 

" 'Melia! 'Melia ! The sparrows are on my tree ! Oh, see !" 

And all through the long and dreary winter the birds came to 
the tree on the balcony with their merry chirp, chirp, to eat the 
crumbs which the children placed there daily. I cannot tell you 
how much enjoyment Charlie and his sister found in watching 
the beautiful creatures ; but I do know that they learned to 
love the saucy, jolly little fellows. 

, » ^ €<< Hie ^ -> ■ — 

What we are able to do, we often know not ; but what we are, 
temptation shows. 





T^rES. HUTTON gives this account of some ants which she 
J^)^ saw in Sidney. Having killed a number of soldier ants, 
she returned in half an hour to the spot where she had 
left their dead bodies, and in reference to what she then observed 
she says : — 

I saw a large number of ants surrounding the dead ones. I 
followed four or five that started off from the rest toward a hill- 
ock a short distance away, in which was an ants' nest. This 
they entered, and in about five minutes they re-appeared, fol- 
lowed by others. All fell into rank, walking regularly and slowly 
two by two, until they arrived at the spot where lay the dead 

bodies of the soldier ants. 
In a few minutes two of 
the ants advanced and 
took up the dead body 
of one of their comrades; 
then two others, and so 
on, until all were ready 
to march. First walked 
two ants bearing a body, 
then two without a bur- 
den ; then two with an- 
3 other dead ant ; and so on 
until the line extended 
to about forty pairs, and 
the procession now 
moved slowly onward, 
- followed by an irregular 
body of about two hun- 
dred ants. Occasionally 
the two laden ants stop- 
ped, and laying down 
the dead ant, it was ta- 
ken up by the two walk- 
ing unburdened behind 
them, and thus, by occa- 
sionally relieving each 
other, they arrived at a 
sandy spot near the sea. 
The body of ants now 
commenced digging 
with their jaws a num- 
ber of holes in the sand, 
into each of which a 
dead ant was laid, where 
they now labored on un- 
til they had filled up the ants' graves. This did not quite finish 
the remarkable circumstance attending this funeral of the ants. 
Some six or seven of the ants had attempted to run off without 
performing their share of the task of digging ; these were caught 
and brought back, when they were at once attacked by the body 
of the ants and killed upon the spot. A single grave was quickly 
dug, when they were all dropped into it. 



We cannot get away from a book that has once been read. 
The companionship of thought is terribly close. Oar friends we 
may evade, our enemies we may avoid ; but the written words, 
the unspoken thoughts that we have once admitted to the shrine 
of our minds, are there forever. 
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j^^llSTGLAJSTD once had a king she did not like. The grim 
4itt|- leaders of the people cut off his head. They would have 

Y^S^Il g^ ven the same sharp medicine to his son had he not run 
of^l away to France. But his escape was a very narrow one, 
for one day the soldiers searched the very woods, and passed be- 
neath the very oak, in which he was concealed. I guess his 
royal heart beat to a very plebeian tune called Pear, as he looked 
down from the branches of the old oak, and saw the swords and 
lances which glistened in the hands of the men who sought his 
life. He had a narrow escape. But he finally got away, 
and lived to be Charles II., king of merry England. 

To narrowly escape is to be nearly caught. Now I 
think it is better to keep out of danger than to be very 
nearly destroyed by it. Do n't you? What, then, do you 
think of those boys and girls who, without intending to 1 
become ^very wicked, trifle with sin. They make short 
incursions into the devil's territories, meaning to return 
to the narrow path after tasting a few of the apples of sin. 
Are they not foolish children? Satan's .spies are every- 
where, looking out for such stray ones the moment they 
cross the .lines of right, truth, and duty. These straying 
children may escape, and get back into the pleasant way. 
But they may not. And if they do not, alas for them! 
If sin once binds them fast with its heavy chains, they 
will be lost; for the true Book says, "Though hand join in 
hand, the wicked shall not go unpunished" Willfully 
wicked sinners cannot escape from the hand of God. Is 
it not better, therefore, to stay within the path which Je- 
sus trod ? 

Strive to be correct and truthful in everything you 
say, remembering that a little lie or a little uncharitable- 
ness is no better than a little theft. Never use by- words; 
they will add nothing to the truth, and will disgust well- 
bred people. ' 



| WO little girls were walking homeward on a moonlight 
»• evening. I overheard one of them say, " Sister Annie, it 
don't make any difference how fast we walk, the moon 
keeps up with us every step of the way ; it don't move at all, 
and yet it is always going along with us." And so it is with our 
Father in heaven ; though he seems far away, he is keeping step 
with us always in the march of life. 



^HERE'S music in the morning air, 

A holy voice and sweet, 
* Far-calling to the house of prayer 

The humblest peasant's feet. 
From hill and vale and distant moor, 

Long as the chime is heard, 
Each cottage sends its tenants poor 
For God's enriching word. 

The warrior from his armed tent, 

The seaman from his tide, 
Far as the Sabbath chimes are sent 

In Christian nations wide, — 
Thousands and tens of thousands bring 

Their sorrows to His shrine, 
And taste the never-failing spring 

Of Jesus' love divine ! 

If, at an earthly chime, the tread 

Of million, million feet 
Approach where'er the Gospel's read 

In God's own temple seat, 
How blest the sight, from death's dark sleep 

To see God's saints arise ; 
And countless hosts of angels keep 

The Sabbath of the skies ! 
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'APAN, sometimes called the Sunrise Kingdom, consists of 
a body of islands forming an empire, lying off the coast of 
Asia. The coasts of Japan are much broken by bays and 
c^jv inlets, and are very difficult of access, not only from the 
multitude of rocks and islands that surround them, but from the 
prevalence of gales and fogs. The rivers are numerous, but none 
are large; they are mostly mountain torrents, with short and 
rapid courses. Though there are some large plains, the surface 
of the country is in general very much broken by hills and val- 
leys. The soil is fertile, and is almost everywhere cultivated. 
Even the rugged mountain sides, where the plough cannot be 
used, are often built up in terraces, and tilled by hand. The 
abundant rains of spring and summer make a luxuriant growth 
of vegetation. The weather, however, is subject to sudden 
changes, and violent thunder-storms are very frequent. Earth- 
quakes are so common that the natives pay very little regard to 
them. 

The Japanese people are of medium size, and mostly of a yel- 
low color, though some are brown and others nearly white. 
Their eyes are small, oblique, and deeply sunk in the head. Their 
noses are thick and short, and their hair heavy, black, and 
glossy. Some of the ladies who are not exposed to the sun have 
perfectly fair skins and blooming cheeks. The dress of men and 
women is very much alike. It consists of a number of loose, 
wide gowns worn over one another, and fastened at the waist by 
a girdle. The sleeves are very long and wide, and the part of 
the sleeve that hangs below the arm is used as a pocket. The 
women usually wear brighter colors than the men, and often 
border their robes with 
gay embroidery or gold. 
Upon occasions of full 
dress, a cloak is worn, to- 
gether with a sort of trou- 
sers called hahkama. 
Within doors, socks are 
the only covering for the 
feet, but shoes are worn 
out of doors. These shoes 
consist of soles of straw 
matting or wood, and 
would seem very awk- 
ward and inconvenient to 
us. They are always 
taken off and left at the 
door on entering the 
house. Neither men nor , 
women wear any cover- 
ing on their heads, except 
occasionally as a protec- 
tion from the rain. They 
screen their faces from 
the sun by the fan, which 
is carried by all classes, 
— ladies, priests, soldiers, 
and beggars. 

These people have many curious customs. If you were to 
makethem a morning call, they would at once offer you a cup 
of tea and a pipe. At the conclusion of the visit, sweetmeats 
are handed j t ou on a sheet of white paper ornamented with tin- 
sel; these are to be eaten with chopsticks, and if you do not eat 
the whole, you are expected to fold up the remainder in the pa- 



per and carry them away with you. At grand dinners each 
guest is expected to take with him a servant or two to carry off 
in baskets the remnants of the banquet. Thus many things are 
made custom with them, which in our country would be con- 
sidered quite rude. 

The houses of the Japanese are as singular as the people. The 
houses of the better classes are of stone, or are constructed of 
a frame-work of bamboo or lath, covered with tenacious mud; 
and this, after receiving a coat of plaster, is either painted or be- 
comes bleached by exposure. Moldings are often arranged in 
diagonal lines over the surface of the building, and these being 
painted white, and contrasting with the dark ground behind, 
give the houses a curious piebald look. The roofs are often of 
tiles, colored alternately black and white, the eaves being ex- 
tended low down in front of the walls, so as to protect the in- 
mates from the sun, and the oiled paper windows from the ef- 
fects of the rain. 1 At night, sliding doors, or shutters, are put 
on outside the paper windows. 

A raised floor extends over the whole area of the house in- 
side. This floor is a neat platform about two feet high, and is 
always covered with thick matting, except that on the front edge 
there is a strip of bare plank. The mats are neatly woven, and 
bound with cloth; they are all of uniform size, and placed in 
rows upon the floor so neatly as to have the appearance of one 
piece. One who has visited these houses says: " This matting 
is always clean as clean can be, and the naked part of the floor 
not only clean, but polished until it fairly glistens." In the house 
there is no furniture, no table, no chair, no bedstead. Upon the 
clean mats the people sit to take their meals, and to converse 





with their friends, and on them they lie down at night to sleep, 
having then a stuffed quilt for a cover and a hard box for a 
pillow. 

Taken as a whole, the Japanese are an intelligent and interest- 
ing people. Those who wish to learn more about them will 
find no lack of books on the subject. 
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£ HITHER, fchou turbid wave? 

; Whither, with so much haste, 
As if a thief wert thou 1 " 

"I am the Wave of Life; 
Stained with my margin's dust, 
From the struggle and the strife 
Of the narrow stream I fly- 
To the Sea's immensity, 
To wash from me the slime 
Of the muddy banks of Time. ' 



IjF all the beautiful pict- 

wt ures 
r^S That hang on Mem- 
ory's wall, 
Is one of a dim old forest, 
That seemeth best of all ; 
Not for its gnarled oaks 
olden, 

Dark with the mistletoe ; 
Not for the violets golden 
That sprinkle the vale 
below ; 
Not for the milk-white 
lilies 

That lean from the fra- 
grant hedge, 
Coquetting all day with the 
sunbeams, 

And stealing their golden 
edge ; 

Not for the vines on the 
upland 
Where the bright red 
berries rest ; 
Nor the pinks, nor the pale, 
sweet cowslip, 
It seemeth to me the best. 

I once had a little brother, 
With eyes that were dark 

and deep — 
In the lap of that olden 

forest 



Therefore, of all the pictures 
That hang on Memory's wall, 

The one of the dim old forest 
Seemeth best of all. 



fEIMGANG ! So the German people 

Whisper when they hear the bell 
k Tolling from some gray old steeple 

Death's familiar tale to tell ; 
When they hear the organ dirges 
Swelling out from chapel dome, 
And the singers chanting surges, 
" Heimgang ! " Always going home. 

Heimgang ! Quaint and tender saying 
In the grand old German tongue 

That hath shaped Melancthon's prayer 
And the hymns that Luther sung ; 

Blessed is our loving Maker, 

That where'er our feet shall roam, 

Still we journey toward " God's Acre "— 
"Heimgang ! " Always going home. 

Heimgang ! We are all so weary, 

And the willows, as they wave, 
Softly sighing, sweetly, dreary, 
Woo us to the tranquil grave. 
When the golden pitcher's broken, 
With its dregs and with its foam, 
And the tender words are spoken, 
" Heimgang ! " We are going home. 




( HE day is cold, and dark, and dreary ; 
JP It rains, and the wind is never weary ; 
The vine still clings to the moldering wall, 
But at every gust the dead leaves fall, 
And the day is dark and dreary. 

My life is cold, and dark, and dreary ; 
It rains, and the wind is never weary ; 
My thoughts still cling to the moldering 
Past, 

But the hopes of youth fall thick in the 
blast, 

And the days are dark and dreary. 

Be still, sad heart ! and cease repining ; 
Behind the clouds is the sun still shining ; 
Thy fate is the common fate of all, 
Into each life some rain must fall, 
Some days must be dark and dreary. 



He lieth in peace asleep ; 
Light as the down of the 

thistle, 
Free as the winds that 

blow, 

We roved there the beauti- 
ful summers, 
The summers of long 
ago; 

But his feet on the hills 
grew weary, 
And one of the autumn 

eves 

I made for my little brother 
A bed of the yellow 
leaves. 



Sweetly his pale arms 
folded 

My neck in a meek em- 
brace, 

As the light of immortal 
beauty 
Silently covered his face ; 
And when the arrows of 
" sunset 
Lodged in the tree-tops 
bright, 

He fell, in his saint-like 
beauty, 
Asleep by the gates of 
light. 
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"HAT funny ears ! Yes; 
the little creature in 
the engraving has not 
a very long story to 
be told of him, but is 
of considerable interest 
for it seems to stand 
by itself, while, at the 
same time, it bears a 
relationship to the fox, 
and is a member of the 
great dog tribe, which 
includes our domestic 
dog, the jackal, wolf, 
and fox. 
It is sometimes called 
the Eared Bog, because of the great size of its ears, which are 
nearly as long as the head itself. The ears are the more prom- 
inent that they are well covered with fur, and al way s^ stand erect. 

It is found in Southern Africa, where it is plentiful enough ; 
but as its fur has no commercial value, the otocyon is seldom 
heard of away from its home. It is smaller than the English 
fox ; the fur on its back is gray in color, and becomes dark as it 
reaches the tail, which is covered with long dark hair. The 
limbs are somewhat darker in color than the body. It is some- 
times mistaken for another member of the same family, the fen- 
nec, whoso large ears give it some sort of resemblance to the 
otocyon. The fennec, however, lives in the northern part of 
Africa, and js a much more valuable animal. Its fur is much 
sought after because of its warmth. The fennec, too, is much 
smaller than the otocyon, being only a foot long, with !i tail 
eight inches in length. Bruce, the great African traveler, is 
said to be the first European to make 
mention of the fennec, which, he says, 
builds its nest in trees. This mistake 
he made, probably, because the little 
fox-like creature has the most unfox-like 
ability to climb trees, even the tall date- 
palm offering no obstacle to the fennec 
when in search of its favorite food, the 
date. It is seldom seen abroad during 
the day, but issues forth in search of 
plunder under cover of the night. 



" First-rate," he cried ; and as soon as he was rested he began 
to satisfy their curiosity by giving an account of himself. 

"But, mother," he said, stopping short in his recital, and look- 1 
ing earnestly toward her, " I do n't like Tom's father at all." 

"Why not?" she asked. "T don't," repeated G-eorge, "no, I 
am sure I don't. Some gentlemen were dining there, and he 
entertained them by telling his college scrapes,- — how he used 
to steal from the farmers around, tell lies, dodge his lessons, 
and make the teachers believe he was a great deal better than 
he was ; and he called it such good fun, and they all laughed so, 
for he is a funny man. But, mother, it disgusted me to see a 
great man like him make a mock at sin, talking as if he thought 
it was pretty ; " and the boy's face wore an expression of indig- 
nant pity. "Mother, I thought he lowered himself— and a 
judge, too ! Tom asked me why I did not laugh. Laugh ! why 
I thought it was something more to be ashamed of. I could not 
laugh." 

I honored the boy's fine moral perceptions, and his cutting re- 
buke is worthy to be read by every one who remembers the sins 
of his youth only to make sport of them. Alas, how many do 
this ! And yet there is nothing more surprising than to hear 
parents who have any regard for the moral welfare of their chil- 
dren, relate in their presence, only to laugh over, the follies of 
their early days. I know it is easy to explain why men should 
often speak of them as trifling, and look back upon their own 
conduct at school with little concern. The reason is, they meas- 
ure the guilt of faults by the harm which they seem to do in 
this world, and not by the harm which they do in unfitting us 
for the kingdom of God, by making us unlike God and Christ. 

But God judges differently : that is to him important, and he 
wishes his creatures to regard that as important, which is an 
offense against his laws, a departure from his likeness. The 
tricks and faults of boyhood are serious, because they show a 
temper that does not love God, and a heart unrenewed by his 
Spirit, and if cherished they will bring us an eternity of woe. 



(EORGE was invited to spend the 
T day with one of his school-mates, 

\ the son of Judge , who lived 

in" a beautiful house, and was surround- 
ed by everything to entertain his 
young visitor agreeably. George's sis- 
ters were sure he would have such a 
good time, and were on a tiptoe of ex- 
pectation for his return. 

" Oh, tell us all about it ; hav'n't you' 
enjoyed yourself grandly?" they ex- 
claimed when he came home. 
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iEDEO was the name of a little boy who lived in Brazil, 
in South America. He lived far away from the cities 
and towns, and had very few playmates. His father was 
"ttSjp* at work most of the time on a large coffee plantation, so 
that Pedro and his mother were at home alone. Of course his 
mother could not spare time to play with Pedro, for she had her 
work to do; therefore he had to learn how to amuse himself. 
When he could, he helped his mother ; but as he was only seven 
years old, he could not do very much for her. There was a 
small river not far from his homo, and he liked very much to 
go to it, and sit near by and throw stones into it. Then he 
would watch the sticks— boats he called them — float out of 
sight. Sometimes he would start two boats out and see which 
one sailed the fastest. This was good sport, and he enjoyed 
it very much. Sometimes, though, he would be lonely, and 
then he would wish that he had a little brother to play with. 
His father knew how hard it was for Pedro to amuse himself, 
particularly on the long, rainy days when he could not go out 
of the house. So one evening when he came home from the 
plantation, he laid an old coffee bag on the ground near Pedro, 
and said, " There, Pedro, my boy, is something for you to play 
with." Pedro looked at the bag for a moment, and was going 
to say he did not see much in an old coffee bag to play with, 
but before he had time to say it he saw the bag move. There 
was something alive in it. What could it be? Maybe it was a 
tortoise. He had wanted one, and perhaps his father had 
known it, and found one for him. "What is it, papa?" he 
asked, his big black eyes wide open with eagerness. 
" Open the bag, and -see," said his father. 

Pedro did not like to do that without first knowing what was 
there. He lifted one end of the bag very slowly and carefully, 
as if he expected to be bitten at any moment. 

"Do not be afraid, Pedro," said his father, "it will not hurt 
you; open the bag, and let Jhe little fellows out." Pedro lifted 
the bag slowly by the closed end, and pretty soon out rolled two 
beautiful little animals. They were covered with beautiful 
brown fur, and had soft, gray-colored cheeks and noses. And 
such noses! Why, they were long enough for animals four 
times as large. They had long tails, too ; and around their tails 




were ever so many gay stripes that looked 
like bracelets. Pedro clapped his hands 
for joy. He did not know' what they were, 
but he was very fond' of animals, and knew 
he should have a good time playing with 
these little fellows. His father told him 
they were baby Quaschis. Of course you 
do not know any more now than you did 
before, really; but Pedro did, and he 
knew they were as full of fun as kittens. 
We do not have Quaschis in this country, 
but we have raccoons, which are just the 
same animals, with shorter noses and tails. 
Pedro called his new pets Juan" Quaschis 
and Juanita Quaschis, which is the same 
as John and Jane in English. He was 
very anxious to give them something to 
eat, but did not know what to offer them. 
His father told him to go into the garden 
and find some worms and beetles. Pedro 
thought that was odd kind of food, but he 
did as he was bidden. The way in which 
Juan and Juanita ate what Pedro called nasty worms and bugs, 
showed that they were just suited. Then Pedro gave them 
some water in a basin. How he did laugh when he saw them 
drink! He had expected to see them put their long noses in 
the water, for he did not see how else they could get their 
mouths in it. They had a better way than that, however. 
They curled their noses up, till they were out of the way, and 
then lapped the water as dogs do. 

Juan and his sister learned to love Pedro, and would follow 
him about everywhere, so that he was not lonely any more. 
They had so many funny ways, too, that Pedro never grew 
tired of watching them at play. And when they were not sleep- 
ing or eating, they were playing. They loved to chase each 
other up and down trees. Pedro was very much astonished 
when he first saw them climb a tree. He expected to see them 
go tearing up as a cat does — head first. But they did not. 
They went up backwards. Pedro's father told him they did so 
because they were afraid some animal might catch them from 
the ground. They liked to sleep in the day-time when they 
could, but were full of life and fun when evening came. They 
were very fond of rats and mice, and soon killed all that could 
be found. So they were useful as well as playful. 



|HEN I was a boy," said an old man, "we had a school- 



master who had an odd way of catching idle boys. One 
day he called out to us, ' Boys, I must have closer atten- 
tion to your books. The first one of you that sees another 
boy idle, I want you to inform me, and I will attend to the case.' 

"'Ah,' thought I to myself, £ there is Joe Simmons, whom I 
do n't like ; I'll watch him, and if I see him look off his book, 
I'll tell.' It was not long before I saw Joe look off his book, and 
I immediately informed the master. 

" 4 Indeed ! ' said he. ' How did you know he was idle ? ' 
"<I saw him,' said I. 

" ' You did ? Were your eyes on your book when you saw him ? ' 
" I was caught, and never watched for idle boys again." 
If we are sufficiently watchful over our own conduct, we shall 
have no time to find fault with the conduct of others. 
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,HEEE is old Jowler, and a 
very friendly and faithful 
dog is he. Everybody in 
the neighborhood likes him. 
If he is up before his master, ho runs first 
to his chamber, and bids him good-morn- 
ing with a " bow- wow- wow." When din- 
ner is ready, Mrs. Allen often says, " Go 
find your master, Jowler, and tell him to 
come to dinner." Off goes the dog, and 
seeks him in the library, or garden, or 
barn; and when he finds him he says, 
" Bow-wow," and then steps on before, 
leading the way. He can fetch the cows from past- 
ure, keep the hens from the garden, and is a very 
trusty watch all night. 
Jowler, though a big dog, 
was quite a pet, and it was 
plain that he prided him- 
self upon it. His place, he 
seemed to say, was by the 
side of his master and mis- 
tress, and nobody need dis- 
pute the right or share the 
privilege with him. 

By and by a little baby 
came into the family. The 
first time he went up stairs 
after it was born, and saw 
it in Mrs. Allen's arms, ho 
looked as if his feelings 
were very much hurt; 
there was no wag of his 
tail,- and he went and sat 
down in the farthest cor- 
ner he could find. They 
all noticed it, and asked, 
" What is the matter with 
Jowler ? ' ' Perh aps Jowler 
thought he ought to have 
been consulted about the 
little new-comer. Mr. Al- 
len was not at home when 
baby arrived ; and when 

he did come, Jowler, on his return from the field, instantly 
tracked his steps, bounded up stairs, and frisked into the room 
as delighted as could be. What was the first thing which he 
saw but the baby in his master's arms! This quite troubled poor 
Jowler; his tail fell between his legs, and his ears lopped mourn- 
fully down. " Just see Jowler," they all said; " what is the mat- 
ter with Jowler ? " But Mr, Allen understood him better than 
anybody; so he "began to explain to him all about the baby. 
" Jowler, my good dog, come here; jump up on my knee, and 
see my little boy." The creature brightened up. Come get 
acquainted with your little master." Jowler began to smell the 
baby's hands and his frock. " Come, love him, kiss him, now, 
Jowler; this boy is mine, and you, sir, must take good care of 
him;" and as Mr. Allen talked, Jowler would look knowingly 
up in his face and then at the baby, and wag his tail, and smell 
his clothes, looking more and more- pleased, until at last, in his 





dog way, what should he do but kiss the little boy's soft cheek. 

From that minute Jowler had made up with his master and 
mistress and the baby, and it henceforth was to him an object 
of affectionate and faithful care. He loved to sit by the cradle 
and watch him; and many a time Mrs. Allen has said, " JTow, 
Jowler, you stay by the cradle, and if the baby cries, you let 
me know it." Sure enough, Jowler did just as he was told. 
And as the child grew up, nobody, they said, could take better 
care of him than the dog. 

Mr. Allen once said, "What a lesson does that poor dog teach 
me, in his devotion to my service; it never wearies and never 
wanes. If I had one-tenth part, to my God and my friends, . of 
the devotion which he has to me, I should be a widely different 
and a far better man — he with his dumb brute nature, and I 
with a soul ! " and Mr. Allen seemed to be deeply touched by it. 
The Bible often points us to the lower animals for lessons of in- 
struction. "Go to the ant, thou sluggard," it says; " consider 
her ways, and be wise." What a beautiful illustration of God's 

care for Israel is drawn 
from the care of the eagle 
for her young : "As an 
eagle stirreth up her nest, 
fluttereth over her young, 
spread eth abroad her 
wings, taketh them, bear- 
eth them on her wings — so 
the Lord alone did lead 
him." From the many 
remarkable stories concern- 
ing the sagacity and at- 
tachment of dogs, we may 
well learn a lesson of fidel- 
ity ; and Mrs. Barbauld 
once wrote about a faithful 
animal whose "modest 
virtues and domestic 
worth" she thought not 
unworthy of her pen, 

" Blest were mankind, if many 

a prouder name 
Could boast thy grateful truth 
and spotless fame." 



"Toss me that book," 
said a boy to his little sister. 
" It is n't a book," said 
Miss Three-year-old. " It is the Bible; and it isn't to be tossed." 

That was a plea of reverence for her older brother to learn. 
Charlie's Latin grammar, the stories and histories on the center- 
table, even that illustrated edition of Longfellow's Poems, — all 
these were books according to the little maiden's idea ; but the 
big volume out of which papa read in the morning, the morocco 
one, with gilt clasps, that mamma carried to Sabbath -school, were 
not books — they were Bibles. Sometimes, perhaps, when mamma 
was not looking, she might venture to toss a book that did not 
have pretty covers ; but the Bible, never. 

We like the way this little girl reverenced the Bible. It is not 
a common book. It is the Book of books. When we receive 
little presents from our friends, we value them very much in 
proportion as we love the givers. We should value the word 
of God so highly that we shall always desire to take the best 
care of it, and allow it to serve no ignoble purpose. 
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, T was nearing the noon of a bright day in 
June, and the sun of that Eastern clime 
shone with all its wonted strength, when a 
company of men might have been seen 
wending their way on foot along a dusty 
and well-traveled road. One among their num- 
ber they appear to regard as a kind of leader, 
and all seem to listen eagerly to his every word. 
As one after another of them has occasion to ask him 
some question, he is addressed as "Master.," 
Their road at first leads through a hilly country, and valleys 
and hillsides are decked with a profusion of wild flowers of the 
brightest colors; while dashing little brooks hurry down the 
declivities. In the fields the husbandmen arc toiling ; some of 
the hillsides are terraced and planted to grapes, while on others, 
more rough and stony, sheep and goats are pastured. As they 
journey, numerous small villages look down upon them from 
their perches on the hillsides. 





At last, after leaving the hilly country and traveling for a few 
miles over a pretty little plain, their road makes a turn to the 
left, and enters a narrow valley, which passes between two 
mountains, Ebal and Gerizim, the same which Moses, the great 
lawgiver, saw from Mount Pisgah's height, and pointed out as 
the place where the blsssings and curses should be pronounced. 

When the patriarch Jacob returned from Padan-aram, with 
wives, children, and herds, he made his first tarrying-plaee in 
this valley of Shechem; and though it abounds in flowing fount- 
ains, he there dug the well which still bears his name, at the 
foot of Mount Gerizim, just where the road turns. When our 
travelers come to this well, they stop to drink of the clear, cool 
water; and being "wearied Math his journey," the "Master" 
rests here on the curb of the well, while his followers go to a 
town nearly a mile farther down the valley to buy some food 
for their dinner. 

It was now about noon, at which time the women of the city 
were accustomed to come to the well to draw water, for they 
thought there was no water so good as that from the well their 
father Jocob had dug. And there came a Samaritan woman to 
the well, with her pitcher in her hand ; and the 
weary traveler asked her to give him a drink. 
This led to a conversation between them, during 
which he told her so many things about her past 
life that she said to him, "Sir, I perceive that thou 
art a prophet." He told her also of the water of 
life, of which if a man drank, he should never 
thirst again. She seemed much perplexed to 
know what he really meant ; and finally, as if to 
quiet her own doubts, said, "1 know that Messias 
cometh, which is called Christ ; when he is come, 
he will tell us all things." And to her great sur- 
prise the traveler said, " I that speak unto thee am 
he." 

Just then the disciples returned with food, and 
wondered that their Master talked with the wo- 
man; but they said nothing. And the woman 
ran into the city and told her friends to come with 
her, and see a man who had told her "all things that 
ever she did. She soon returned to the well, fol- 
lowed by a company of Samaritans, who besought 
Jesus so earnestly that he returned with them to 
their city, Sychar, where he tarried two days, and 
taught them. The result was that many of the 
people of the city believed in Christ as the Saviour 
of the world. So it came to pass that the Samari- 
tan woman, coming to the well to draw water, 
found for herself and the people of her town the 
water of everlasting life. 

At the return of the Jews from captivity in 
Babylon, there arose a feud between them and the 
Samaritans because the latter were not allowed to 
help in rebuilding the temple. This had grown 
more and more bitter from age to age, until in the 
time of Christ "the Jews had no dealings with the 
Samaritans." But Jesus had a message for some 
of these very people. There were chosen ones of 
God in Sychar who were to be led by him to a 
knowledge of eternal life. It was here, too, that 
he taught to all mankind the grand lesson of hu- 
man equality. " God is a Spirit, and they that wor- 
ship him must worship him in spirit and in truth." 
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flVEKE we have one of 
r| the ugliest, clumsiest, 
and largest of living 
animals. Its name of river- 
horse is a most inappropriate 
one ; for in all things it is more 
like a great hog than a horse ; indeed, it 
belongs to the same family as the hog. 
Those who may have seen the small spec- 
imens of the animal brought in captivity to this 
country, can form no idea whatever of the im- 
mense size attained by it. It is easier, of course, 
to catch and transport the smaller animal, and 
therefore showmen have heretofore contented 
themselves with it. But those readers who have 
looked upon menagerie hippopotami as good representatives of 
the species, will be inclined to look with suspicion upon a true 
statement of the monster's proportions. The small hippopotamus 
does represent a certain species found only on the western coast 
of Africa, but those here represented live on the eastern coast. 

Its height, indeed, 
is not at all startling, 
unless it be from its 
extreme disproportion 
to its bulk. Any man 
of ordinary height may 
easily look over the 
back of the most gigan- 
tic hippopotamus; for 
it is seldom over five 
feet at the shoulder, at 
the same time the body 
is as large as, or even 
larger than, that of the 
elephant, having been 
known to reach the 
enormous length of 
eighteen feet. Perhaps 
no better idea can be 
given of this huge beast 
than by the statement 
that its stomach can 
accommodate almost a 
hogshead of food. 

And then the mouth ! 
Look at the picture, 
and fancy, if you can, 
the cavern that would 
be disclosed should 
those ponderous jaws 
part ! Perhaps if I say 
that the mouth is quite 
suited to the stomach, 
its dimensions may 
easily be imagined. At 
first sight it would seem 
as if the mouth were 
formed on the most 
blood-thirsty plan, for 



a mdfc> terrific array of gleaming white tusks than it contains 
was never looked upon. "Unlike the teeth of flesh-eating ani- 
mals, these tusks are not pointed, although they are so sharp as 
to cut grass and great weeds as neatly as a scythe. Instead of 
being at right angles with the jaw, as the teeth of most animals 
are, the teeth on the lower jaw run out almost horizontally in a 
bold curve, and form veritable crowbars with which to pry up 
the various roots and water plants which constitute its food. A 
large tooth will frequently weigh eight pounds, and is very valu- 
able. The extreme hardness and whiteness of the teeth pecul- 
iarly fit them for certain philosophical instruments of delicate 
make. 

Clumsy as the hippopotamus is on land, it is, if not graceful, 
at least active and expert as a swimmer and diver when in wa- 
ter. It prefers -fresh water, but is frequently found in the salt 
water. Although an amphibious animal, it is not born possessed 
of the ability to remain any length of time under water. On the 
contrary, the young hippopotamus requires to be brought fre- 
quently to the surface to breathe. During the first few months 
of its life, the young animal is carried on its mother's neck, even 
when under water. One curious property of the hippopotamus, 
in view of its great bulk, is its ability to sink or rise at will when 
in the water, thus easily escaping its pursuers. 
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BIBD that is absurd enough to have no wings ought 
properly to be called by an absurd name. The na- 
tives of New Zealand, where the bird lives, seemed 
to understand this ; for they call it Kiwi-Kiwi. The 
kiwi-kiwi, like very many other odd animals, was 
not plentiful when first discovered, and it becomes 
more and more rare as the years go by. It is not at 
all unlikely that, before long, the bird will 
be extinct. 

Want of wings is not its only peculiarity. 
It is odd in almost all of its features, as 
well as in many of its habits. It is about 
as large as the domestic fowl, and has feet 
somewhat like that bird. Its bill, how- 
ever, is similar to that of the woodcock. 
Its feathers are not at all like ordinary 
feathers, and are far enough from possess- 
ing the beauty so characteristic of those 
of its cousin, the ostrich. The quill is so 
very short that when it is pulled out of 
the bird the down will often cover it com- 
pletely. Beginning at the quill end, the 
feather for one-third of its length is com- 
posed of fine silky down. It then runs to 
a sharp point, fringed with hair-like webs 
on each side. 

It is called wingless, and it is so to all 
intents and purposes for which wings are 
commonly used. Yet it has apologies for 
wings — mere stumps furnished with strong, 
curved claws — which do not give it even 
so much aid as the short wings of the os- 
trich. As for the tail, the kiwi-kiwi has 
none at all, not so much as an apology 
even. 

One might think that such an uncouth 
, bird would escape the pursuit of men, but 
it is not so. It has a very thick and 
tough skin, and for this the New Zea- 
lander hunts it. As there have always 
been very few kiwi-kiwi, and those few 
exceedingly hard to find, it follows natur- 
ally that the skins are very scarce, and 
consequently highly prized. 

The bird only goes forth at night, and 
as it confines itself to marshy grounds, it 
is most difficult to find. And when found, 
being extremely fleet of foot, it is hard to 
kill .t>r capture. It lays a monstrous egg 
ip proportion to its size. The bird is about 

tw^o feet in height, and weighs about four pounds. Its egg is 
nearly five inches long, and weighs only an ounce less than one 
pound. As may be imagined, it does not lay eggs very often, 
but contents itself with hatching one before attempting to lay 
another. 

The food of the kiwi-kiwi is principally worms and beetles, 
and nature has furnished it with the proper tools for finding its, 
food. The kiwi-kiwi goes. out in search of food onl^ at night. 
If its food were strewn on the ground ready for eating, all the 
kiwi-kiwi would need would be good eyes to see with. But its 



food is deep down in the soft earth, and it needs a long bill to 
reach it. But now his eyes are so far away, and above ground 
at that, that they are of no use in such a case. Nature, to rem- 
edy this evil, has placed a good pair of nostrils at the end of the 
long bill to do the work that eyes would do on a short bill. It 
smells a worm instead of seeing it, as most of the other animals 
do. 

The goodness of God is thus shown, in adapting everything 
to the circumstances surrounding it. 





|i|OME people who profess to be religious are lamentably ig- 
fip norant of the Bible. I have read somewhere of a man, a 
member of a fashionable church, w T ho called at a music-store and 
inquired for the notes to the Song of Solomon." "Our pastor," 
he added, "referred to it in his sermon last Sabbath as an exqui- 
site gem, and my wife would like to learn to play it." 

Paul's compliment to Timothy, "From thy youth thou hast 
known the 'Holy Scriptures," would hardly apply to this man. 
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1 HE morning in its glory breaks 
O'er Chaldean hill and plain, 
And the traveler springs from his grassy bed 
To haste on his way again. 
But his heart is sad, and his eye is dim ; 

For his thoughts are far away, 
Where, fair and bright in the morning light, 

The home of his childhood lay. 
He looks on the picture painted there, 
Till his heart seems rent in its wild despair, — 

The mother bowed with her secret grief, 
The trembling, white-haired sire 

The brother cruelly betrayed, 
Veiling a murderer's ire- 



Till the shadows flee, and his troubled soul 

Exults in a glad release. 
God hath closed the past like a sealed book ; 
Let the exile now to the future look. 

But how will they greet him, — the stranger kin? 

He comes with no menial band, 
No laden camels — his earthly store 

Only a staff in hand. 
• 6 1 will be with thee " — the promise given ; 
He calmly trusts to the pledge of Heaven. 

Lo, shepherds 'neath yon palm-tree's shade, 

With their flocks by a cooling well ; 
To his earnest queries the quick reply, 
: Thy kinsmen among us dwell ; 
Yonder their flocks. " Why, with eager feet, 
Springs he now that girlish form to meet 1 





He sees his flocks in another's care, 
Henceforth he is counted a stranger there. 
Now the angel vision memory brings, 
And he lists to the words of peace, 



5 Tis the same glad step, the speaking eye, 
Of her who hath loved him from infancy. 
With tears and smiles is the greeting said, 
But the stranger's heart is comforted. 



Henceforth, through the weary years of toil, 

That face his light shall be, 
That gentle voice fall on his ear 

Like sweetest minstrelsy. 
Ah, despite his mercies requited ill, 
Our Father loveth his children still ! 

And the maiden in duty's daily path 
Hath found life's sweetest bliss, — 

God's love and the love of a human heart, 
Fountains of happiness ; 

For the richest blessings of life befell 

As she led the sheep to her father's well. 

-*~»~*^-r- — 



( HE Master has come over Jordan," 

Said Hannah, the mother, one day, 
" He is healing the people who throng him 
With a touch of his finger," they say. 



' ( And now I shall carry the children, 
Little Rachel, and Samuel, and John, 
And the youngest, the baby Esther, 
For the Lord to look upon." 

The father looked at her kindly, " 
But he shook his head and smiled, 
" Now who but a doting mother 
Would think of a thing so wild 1 

" If the children were torture'd by demons, 
Or dying of fever, 't were well — 
Or had they the taint of the leper, 
Like many in Israel. " 

" Now do not hinder me, Nathan — 
I feel such a burden of care ; 
If I carry it to the Master, 
Perhaps I shall leave it there. 

"If he lay his hand on the children, 
My heart will be lighter, I know," 
For a blessing forever and ever, 
Will follow them as they go. " 

So, over the hills of Jordan, 

Along by the vine-rows green, 
With Esther asleep on her bosom, 

And Rachel her brothers between : 

'Mong the people who hung on His teaching, 
Or waited His touch and His word, 
Through the rout of proud Pharisees, listening, 
She pressed to the feet of the Lord. 

" Now, why should'st thou hinder the Master," 
Said Peter, " with children like these ? 
See'st not how from morning till evening, 
He teacheth and healeth disease ! " 

Then Christ said, "Forbid not the children, 
Permit them to come unto me ! " 

And he took in his arms little Esther, 
And Rachel he set on his knee. 

And the heavy heart of the mother 

Was lifted all earth-care above, 
As he laid his hand on the brothers, 

And blessed them with tenderest love. 
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1HE twilight shades were deepening 
v In a dwelling far away, 

Where a worthy man sat playing 

His flute at close of day, 
While his faithful wife made ready 

Their simple evening meal. 
Oh ! here's a home of plenty I * 
Here are hearts that feel I 

Without the winds are raging, 
And the snow is falling fast. 
Ah, how sad for any wanderer 

Who must face the wintry blast J 
But hark ! what lovely music 

Floating upward from the street — 
" Foxes to their holes have gone, 
Every bird unto its nest, 
But I wander here alone, 
And for me there is no rest." 
T is a little weary singer 

Sadly comes for bread to eat. 

Dame Ursula has just buried 

In the grave a prattling one, . 
And her stricken heart is open 

To receive the miner's son. 
To his doorway hastes the goodman, 

For the child is sxanding there ; 
Thrice repulsed and quite discouraged, — 

Further effort can he dare 1 

< Oh, charity, for Christ's sake ! " 

In a timid voice he cried, 
And the goodman bade him enter, 

Tenderly his wants supplied. 
Little did he dream this mansion 

Was, henceforth, to be his home ; 
Little thought they this sweet singer 
Would, ere long, dare vanquish Home. 



Years pass away. Within 
his quiet chamber, 
A lone man wrestles might- 
ily in prayer ; 
His faith grows weak, his foes 
are multiplying, 
His soul is tossed and driv- 
en here and there, 
Now reeling, sinking, then to 
Heaven ascending, 
Oh! listen to his broken, 
anguish cries, 
While hope and fear his in- 
most soul seem rending: 

''Almighty God, and ever- 
lasting Father, 
How weak is flesh, and Sa- 
tan, oh, how great ! 
The world is strong, my faith 
and courage waver ; 
My last hour'sTome ; they'd 
swallow me in hate. 
O God, O God ! defeat the 
wrath of men. 
The cause is thine, and 

thou hast chosen me — 
A righteous cause, and 

though my body be 
Reduced to ashes, I will 
cleave to thee. 
My soul is thine. Amen. 
God help 1 Amen." 

In an ancient, lordly city, 

Where the pope through minions rages, 
Dauntless stands the friar Martin, 

Knights and princes, priests and sages, 
August diet, most imposing, 

Never seen in all the ages. 
Is he saint ? or is he demon ? 

Thus opposed the council stands ; 
Vengeance is decreed to Luther, 

And his life is in their hands. 

What vast theme is he discoursing 

That should make them shudder, quail, 



'Neath his glances, quick and piercing ? 

Their proud hearts begin to fail. 
From his lips there flows great wisdom 

Never heard in all the land. 

All his judges are confounded ; 

What to say they do not know ; 
With such true, unyielding firmness/ 

Who his heresies will show 1 
Not an enemy dare answer, 

All are still, as if spell-bound ; 
Though they hate him most intensely, 

No one ventures to confound. 

When his fdes^have gathered courage, 
" Now retract f" they fiercely cry ; 
But, sublime in truth, he views them, 
Dauntless though they doom to die. 
And he said, with deep emotion, 
" Here I stand, can do no other, 
May God help me ! " What a triumph ! 
Yain their rage the truth to smother. 

'T was the Saviour sent an angel 

To stand by his trusting child ; 
And hi& shrinking soul, thus strengthened, 

Meets the world, so grand, so mild. 
Thus it has been, thus it will be, 

In all times, in every land : 
Those who put their trust in Jesus 

Feel his all-sustaining hand. 



Shun delays, they breed remorse ; 

Take thy time while time is lent thee ; 
Creeping snails have weakest force ; 

Fly thy fault lest thou repent thee ; 
Good is best when soonest wrought ; 
Lingering labors come to naught. 

Hoist up sail while gale doth last ; 

Tide and wind wait no man's pleasure ; 
Seek not time when time is past : 

Sober speed is wisdom's leisure ; 
Afterwits' are dearly bought, 
Let thy fore wit guide thy thought. 
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the eastern shore of the Mediterranean Sea 
flpWil lies the once beautiful land of Palestine.- It 




never contained many large cities ; but scarcely 
■ * a country on the earth supports so dense a 
rural population as once thronged the fertile plains, 
the narrow valleys, and the rugged hill-sides of this 
favored spot. It is scarcely larger than the State of 
New Hampshire; yet in the history of its civil wars 
we read that more than a million men were brought 
into mortal combat in a single engagement. 

Here David performed his feats of daring, and sung 
those exquisite songs that throughout the ages have 
cheered the hearts of all Christians. It was here that 
Solomon reigned in all his glory, and astonished the 
world by his words of wisdom. This land was for gen- 
erations the home of God's chosen people; but its chief 
glory lies in the fact of its being the home of the Sav- 
iour of mankind. By the tread of his feet its soil has 
been made forever sacred. His words and deeds of love 
have hallowed the history of the nation; but the people 
were too corrupt to endure the presence of so divine a 
being. His stay among them brought joy to many a 
sorrowing heart ; but while he shed blessings on others, 
his own life was one of trial ,and humiliation. After 
enduring all the indignities that could be heaped upon 
him, he crowned his work on earth by giving his life 
to secure the salvation of men. Even while suffering 
the agonies of crucifixion, his heart was' moved with 
pity toward his persecutors, and he cried out, " Father, 
forgive them; they know not what they do." 

Eut the bands of death could not hold the Son of 
God. An angel from heaven opened the tomb, and set 
the captive free. Again he walked and talked among 
his disciples. After instructing and encouraging them, 
he gave them his last blessing from the brow of Oli- 
vet \ and as his hands were raised toward heaven, ie 
slowly ascended. While their hearts were breaking with grief, 
the eyes of the disciples were strained to catch the last glimpse 
of his receding form, as it grew dim in the distance. He had 
gone to his Father. A cloud hid him from their view, but their 
eyes were still riveted to the spot where he disappeared. 

Suddenly two angels stood by them, and with joy they hailed 
the glad promise that he should come again, even as he had 
gone. "Even as he had gone,"- — yes, they saw him go from 
them in the vigor and perfection of manhood, with a body of 
flesh and blood, and he shall come again in like manner — as a 
man — visible to the natural eye. 

More than -eighteen hundred years have passed since that 
time, but he has not come. Yet the promise is sure; and among 
all classes of Christians there are those who are ardently look- 
ing and longing for his appearing. He must be very near; for 
the signs he gave have all been fulfilled. A little more patient 
waiting, a few more days of trial, and our Eedeemer will come, 
even as he went, in the clouds of heaven. 





Lessons in singing were being given a lad, and his tutor was 
urging him to sound a certain note. Every time the lad made 



the attempt, however, he fell short, and his teacher kept saying 
to him, " Higher, higher ! " Eut it was all in vain, till, descend- 
ing to the tone the boy was sounding, the musician accompanied 
him with his own voice, and led him gradually up to that which 
he desired him to sing ; and then he sounded it with ease. Here 
is a lesson in the winning of souls to the higher life that is in 
Christ. "We must condescend to men of low estate, and put 
ourselves in some respects upon a level with those whom we 
would elevate, if we would be successful in raising them. This 
is the great gospel law, and it has its most glorious illustration 
in the work of the Lord Jesus himself. In dealing with the 
young, we must become ourselves young again in thought and 
feeling for the time, entering into their experiences, their diffi- 
culties, their occupations, and even into their amusements, if we 
would do them permanent good, or lead them to the highest 
happiness in Christ. We must find out that which most deeply 
interests them, and descending to that, and entering into their 
interests, we shall, by the help of God, be able to lead them up 
to nobler things. When they see that any one feels a genuine 
interest in what they delight in, and knows much about it, and 
loves it in its own place as much as they do, then they give to 
such an one their hands and their hearts too, and he may lead 
them to the Lord with ease. 
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|T seems almost incredible that the cater - 
[I pillar, crawling along the earth, destroy- 
^^P|^ ing the leaves of plants and trees, can 
ever become such a beautiful winged 
creature as the butterfly, flitting among the flowers, and 
gathering the honey from them for its food ; yet such is 
the case. The caterpillar is the first state of these inter- 
esting insects. It has the power of spinning a net, or co- 
coon, in which it envelopes itself, and is inactive while in this 
chrysalis state, during which time it is passing from the grub, or 
caterpillar, to the butterfly. When fully developed, an acid is 
ejected from its mouth, which softens the cocoon, and the per- 
fect insect flies out from its silken home. The wings of some 
are brilliantly colored, others 
are of more somber shades, 
and some pure white. They 
have a soft, downy appear- 
ance, and are covered with a 
fine dust, which, on the larger 
species, looks like small feath- 
ers. While in the caterpillar 
state, their mouths are formed 
for strength, that they may 
eat the tough leaves and foli- 
age of different kinds upon 
which they subsist, and among 
which some species make sad 
havoc, while others are not so 
destructive. 

But the butterfly seeks a 
different kind of food, which 
is the honey from flowers ; 
therefore the mouth also has 
undergone a change, which is 
that of gaining a peculiar 
tongue. It is of two long, 
slender pieces, each one be- 
ing grooved, and is so placed 
that when they are projected 
the grooves fit together and 

form a tube. With this they are enabled to draw the honey 
from the flowers. When not in use, it is coiled up in spiral 
form in the mouth. The disippe butterfly is very beautiful and 
of large size; the color is a yellow shade of brown, and the wings 
are heavily veined with black ; also a border of black round the 
edge, with rows of white spots through it ; the body is black, 
slightly marked with white. Others are more gaily colored. 

When walking through the fields on a summer day, one may 
see many varieties of these beautiful insects flying about in the 
sunshine, for they love the light and heat. The butterfly de- 
posits its eggs, from which are produced the young caterpillars, 
on or near the shrubbery which is to nourish them, and shortly 
after this the butterfly dies, the object of its existence having 
been accomplished. From these caterpillars the chrysalis is 
formed, and this again develops into the butterfly. It seems a 
wonderful chain of existence, very beautiful and interesting to 
consider. How many of our little readers have been out hunting 
butterflies; or watched their graceful flight, and seen their brill- 
iant wings glisten in the sunshine ? 




One of the greatest virtues boys and girls can have is self-re- 
spect. This is the feeling that lifts them above resenting petty 
affronts, that keeps them proudly aloof from low company, and 
that preserves them from dealing in flattery and toadyism. It 
is not very common among the young, for it is partly the result 
of experience and reflection ; but wherever it is found, it is a 
sign of solidity of character and an omen of success in life. 

— ^<$Mm^^r« — 

■i% W|E. EIDGEWAY," said a young man to Jacob Eidgeway, 
HyM a wealthy citizen of Philadelphia, who died many years 
ago, leaving a fortune of five or six million dollars, "you are 
more to be envied than any other man I know." "Why so?" 
responded Mr. Eidgeway ; "I am not aware of any cause for 

which I should be particularly 
envied." "What, sir!" ex- 
claimed the young man in as- 
tonishment ; "why, you are 
a millionaire. Think of the 
thousands your income brings 
you every month." "Well, 
what of that?" replied Mr. 
Eidgeway, " all 1 get out of it 
is my victuals and clothes, and 
I cannot eat more than one 
man's allowance or wear more 
than one suit of clothes at a 
time. Pray, cannot you do 
as much?" "Ah! but," said 
the youth, "think of the hun- 
dreds of fine houses you own, 
and the rental they bring 
you ! " " What better off am I 
for that?" replied the rich 
man ; "I can only live in one 
house at a time. As for tlQe 
money I receive* for rents; 
why, I can't eat it or wear it. 
I can only use it to buy other 
houses for other people to live 
in ; they are the beneficiaries, 
not I." "But you can buy splendid furniture and costly pict- 
ures, fine carriages and horses; in fact, anything you desire." 
"And after I have bought them," responded Mr. Eidgeway, 
" what then? I can only look at the furniture and pictures, and 
the poorest man who is not blind can do the same. I can ride 
no easier in a fine carriage than you can in an omnibus for five 
cents without the trouble of attending to drivers, footmen, and 
hostlers ; and as to anything I desire, I can tell you, young man, 
that the less we desire in this world the happier we shall be. 
All my wealth cannot buy me a single day more of life ; cannot 
buy back my youth ; cannot procure me power to keep afar off 
the hour of death ; and then what will all avail, when in a few 
years I lie down in the grave and leave it all forever ? Young 
man, you have no cause to envy me." These words suggested 
to the young man some new thoughts, and he left the merchant 
with a sober air, busily thinking of his own prospects, and how 
till now his aim had been to accumulate money. But this way 
of putting it was new to him, and he pondered over the lack of 
true happiness to be found in riches. 
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|OME of the grandest scenery on the American continent 
is to be found on the Pacific coast. The most celebrated 
is the famous Yosemite Valley, visited by thousands of 
tourists, as a source of constant wonder to the lovers of 
the grand in nature, and a fruitful field for the pencil of the 
artist. Its numerous waterfalls, its lofty peaks and pre- 
cipitous cliffs, afford abundant material for charming pict- 
ures, whether painted by the brush of the artist, or the vivid 
pen descriptions of the ready writer. 

The scene given in our illustration is one of the many which 
the hand of the artist has reproduced, and represents the Yernal 
Falls, on the middle or main fork of the Merced Eiver. It is 
somewhat difficult of access, as one would readily infer from a 
glance at the picture ; but when once reached, the view amply 
repays all the effort. The full volume of Merced Eiver leaps in 
an unbroken stream, and falls 350 feet. When it is remembered 
that the great fall of Niagara is but 163 feet high, it will be seen 
that the Yernal is in point of height the successful rival of the 
celebrated cataract, although much inferior in breadth and vol- 
ume. In the sun- 
shine, its misty 
vapors reflect the 
dazzling colors of 
the rainbow, and 
here, as at Niag- 
ara, by braving 
the drenching 
spray, the sight- 
seer may behold 
the complete or 
circular rainbow, 
which is thus de- 
scribed by a tour- 
ist : — 

" There were 
two very brill- 
iant rainbows of 
the usual form 
— crescent, the 
bow proper. * Eut 
while I looked, 
the two horns of 
the inner or low- 
er crescent each 
suddenly length- 
ened, extending 
to my feet — an 
entire circle, per- 
fect as a finger 
ring. In two or 
three seconds it 
passed away, re- 
suming its first 
dimensions. Ten 
minutes later it 
formed again, 
and again disap- 
peared as sud- 
denly as before. 
Every sharp gust 



of wind showering the spray over me revealed for the moment 



I stood for an hour 
that dazzling circle 






the round rainbow. Completely drenched 
and a half, and saw fuljy twenty times, 
of violet and gold, on a ground- 
work of wet, dark rock, gay drip- 
ping flowers, and vivid grass. I 
never beheld any other scene in 
nature so beautiful and impressive.' ' 
The devout observer would prob- 
ably recall the " bow of promise " 
which gladdened the eyes and hearts 
of the family of Noah. May all our 
readers be sheltered from the storm 

which no "rainbow of promise" will avert when the warning 
message has done its work. 

A gentleman in Eangoon bought three young elephants and 
sent them to England. They are said to be very tame, cun- 
ning and playful. They will not steal paddy (unhusked rice) 

themselves, though they know 
where it is kept ; but when the 
boys go to see them, they will 
come up and coil their little 
trunks around a boy's arm and 
pull him along to the stable, 
and up, to the paddy bag, and 
make a cat's paw of the boy's 
hand, until he takes a handful 
of paddy. Then he lets go of 
the arm, and turning up the 
end of his trunk, opens it like 
a cup and most coaxingly in- 
vites the boy to drop in the 
paddy. If the boy puts it back 
into the bag, he instantly seizes 
his arm again and makes him 
try once more, until he gets 
the paddy in his trunk ; then 
he doubles his trunk under, 
opens his mouth, and blows the 
paddy out into it, and scampers 
off feeling as jolty as a boy does 
when he thinks he has done a 
cunning thing. 

These are only little baby el- 
ephants, yet they will lie down 
and get up at command, and 
perform quite a number of 
tricks.. " • - 

It "takes an elephant just 
about as long to grow as it does 
a man, that is, from eighteen 
to twenty years. They live, in 
this country, to about the same 
' age as old men, that is, from 
eighty to one hundred years, 
though in the books you will 
read that they live to be two 
and three hundred years old. 
It may be so in Africa, but I 
doubt it. ' 
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10 you love butter ? Now wait till I see ; 
rjjt Stand just as still as you ever can be ; 
Hold up your head now and I will begin, 
Holding this butter-cup under your chin. 

"Ah ! it tujms yellow ; and so it does seem 
You do love butter, as kittens love cream ; 
No use in laughing, I know it right well ; 
No use denying ; the butter-cups tell. " 

Butter-cups glisten as brightly to-day 
As when in childhood we plucked them in play ; 
But the plump fingers are shrunken and old, 
Gray are the locks that were raven and gold. 

Short is the time since the gray beards were 
young, 

Hushed by the lullabies dear mother sung ; 
Swift have the days of our pilgrimage been 
Since we held butter-cups under the chin. 

Charlie is grandpa now, weary and old ; 
Gertie is grandmamma, precious as gold ; 
Sweet little Lucy, — above her entombed, 
Forty long years have the batter-cups bloomed. 

Daisies are faded and butter-cups dead ; 
Little ones, fairer and brighter, are fled ; 
Yet while the aged are lingering here, 
Flowers bloom around them/ for childhood is 
near. 

Still with their butter-cups grandchildren play ; 
Still in their gladness they wander and stray ; 
While the old pilgrims, with earth- wearied eyes, 
Look for their city prepared in the skies. 

There where the flowers unfading shall bloom, 
There where the loved ones arise from the tomb ; 
There where the aged their rest shall be given, 
Children, — of such is the kingdom of Heaven. 




^SLMOST all the marbles with which 
e4|b boys everywhere amuse themselves, 
in season and out of season, on side- 
walks and on sandy spots, are made 
mt Oberstein, Germany. There are. large 
agate quarries and mills in that neighbor- 
hood, and the refuse is turned to good ac- 
count in providing the small stone balls 
for experts to knuckle with. The stone 
is broken into small cubes by blows of a 



centric furrows. Above this is the "run- 
ner." which is of some hard wood, having 
a level face on its lower surface. The up- 
per block is made to revolve rapidly, 
water being delivered upon the grooves of 
bedstone, where the marbles are being 
rounded. It takes about fifteen minutes 
to finish a half-bushel of good marbles all 
ready for the boys' knuckles. One mill 
will turn out 160.000 marbles per week. 
The hardest " crackers," as the boys call 
them, are made by a slower process, some- 
what analogous, however, to the other. 



i 



(H the days when we were boys ! 
, Life had sunshine, health, and joys ; 
< Rosy, hearty, fresh, and fair, 
Full of life, we children were. 

Shoeless, hatless, coatless too, 
Through rent garments breezes blew ; 
Active, agile, playful, wild, 
Who is happier than a child ? 

Quick to laugh, and jump, and run, 
Fond of sunshine, full of fun, 
Shouting, swinging on the gate, 
Bound for school — " you'll be too late I" 

Ah, those days have passed away, 
Brows are wrinkled, hair grown gray ; 
Yet I love their cheer and noise, 
And my heart says, " Bless the boys ! " 

Bless the laughing, shouting boys, 
With their pleasures, plays, and joys ; 
May they think on God in youth, 
And grow up in grace and truth. 




light hammer. These small blocks of 
stone are thrown by the shovelful, into 
the hopper of a small mill, formed of bed- 
stone, paving its furrows grooved with $on- 



We sleep, bujt the loom of life never 
stops ; and the pattern which was weaving 
when the sun went down is weaving when 
r it comes up to-morrow. 
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HEPHEBDS and their flocks are frequently 
alluded to in Scripture. In the parable of 
the Good Shepherd, John 10 : 1-16, our 
Saviour refers to that Eastern custom of 
the shepherds giving names to the sheep, 
which they soon learn, so that each sheep 
will respond to its name when spoken by 
the shepherd. Their attachment for the 
kind shepherd is so great that 'they will 
follow in any direction he may lead : but 
the voice of a ^stranger will they not follow, even though he 
speaks their name. The following anecdote furnishes interest- 
ing evidence on this point : — 

A man in India was accused of stealing a sheep. He was 
brought before a judge, and the supposed owner of the sheep was 
present. Eoth claimed the sheep and had witnesses to prove 
their claims ; so it was not easy for the judge to decide to whom 
the sheep belonged. Knowing the customs of the shepherds and 
the habits of sheep, the judge ordered the ani- 
mal brought into court, and sent one of the two 
men into another room, while he told the other 
to call the sheep and see whether it would come 
to him. But the poor sheep, not knowing " the 
voice of a stranger," would not go to him. In 
the mean time, the other man, in the adjoining 
room, growing impatient, and probably suspect- 
ing what was going on, gave a 4 kind of a 
"chuck," upon which the sheep bounded away 
toward him at once. The "chuck" was the 
way in which he had been used to calling it, 
and the judge at once decided that he was the 
real owner. 

The sheep is not remarkable for its sagacity, 
its strength, or its swiftness. It is therefore 
exposed to the attacks of many enemies ; and 
when deserted by its keeper, no domestic ani- 
mal is more wretched and helpless. To the 
misery of this destitute condition the writers of 
the Bible often allude. "I saw all Israel," says 
Micaiah, " scattered upon the hills as sheep that 
have not a shepherd." 1 Kings 22 : 17. " Smite 
the shepherd, and the sheep shall be scattered." 
Zech. 13:7. And of Jesus it is said: "But 
when he saw the multitudes, he was moved 
with compassion on them, because they fainted, 
and were scattered abroad, as sheep having no 
shepherd." Mfatt. 9 : 36. Many similar passages 
will occur, I doubt not, to my readers. 

The sheep, again,- is prone to wander from its 
accustomed pastures ; it is apt to separate itself 
from its fellows, rambling into distant and dan- 
gerous solitudes. And when it has thus roamed 
far away from the flock and the fold, it seems 
to lack the inclination or the skill to return. 
How touchingly is this used in Scripture to de- 
scribe the sad state of those who are without 
the knowledge of God, or do not obey him ! " I 
have gone astray like a lost sheep ; seek thy 
servant," says the penitent psalmist. So Isaiah 
makes confession for all mankind : " All we like 
sheep have gone astray ; we have turned every 



one to his own way ; and the Lord hath laid on Him the iniquity 
of us all." So, also, Peter says to the Christians to whom he 
was writing : "For ye were as sheep going astray ; but are now 
returned unto the Shepherd and Bishop of your souls." Such is 
the condition, by nature, of all men. They are prone to wander 
from God, and are unwilling to return to him, till divine grace 
enlightens them. 

One of the most beautiful and affecting of the parables of the 
Lord Jesus is the one recorded by Matthew and Luke about the 
lost sheep. As the shepherd anxiously and earnestly seeks the 
sheep that is lost until he finds it, so the Good Shepherd seeks 
"for those who are out of the fold of Christ, lost in the wilds of 
sin, endeavoring by every means to bring them back to a place 
of safety. And the record tells us that in Heaven there is more 
rejoicing over one. sinner thus brought back to the fold, than 
over ninety and nine just persons who need no repentance. 

"He giveth his life for the sheep." What an evidence of the 
unbounded love of God for perishing man ! Not willing that 
any should perish, but offering to all the blessings of life ever- 
lasting, and a home in the heavenly pastures 
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EAB old grandpa — how we loved him. We couldn't 
help it, he loved us so. There was no place so dear to 
us as grandpa's knee, nestled close in his arms. Because 
he could hold no more than two of us, a third often sat 
quite dejected close at his feet, while little neighboring 
friends (for all the children dearly loved our grandpa) 
came up close to him, eagerly listening to the sweet sto- 
ries he had to tell us. "When he finished, I remember we 
always went about our play with more tender feelings toward 
each other, trying harder to be good. Even the little one who 
had to take her turn in giving up her place on grandpa's knee, 
always forgot her jealousy and alienation, and before the pre- 
cious stories and talk were over, she leaned with a face all beam- 
ing with love and happiness on the dear old man. Blessed is 
the child who has such a grandfather. He is resting now, wait- 
ing for the joyful awakening in immortal youth ; but while 
passing through the fierce conflict of life, the influence of his 
brave, loving spirit, and the instructions he gave us, strengthen 
me to endure and to triumph. 




jANNY MAY was six years old. On 
her birthday she opened her eyes 
very early in the morning; and what 
do you think she saw, — a real En- 
glish cuckoo clock ! The cuckoo, you 
know, is an English bird. It doesn't 
sing, but it says " Cuckoo, cuckoo," 
just as plain as you can say it. 
Fanny's clock is called a "cuckoo" clock 
because, when it strikes the hours, it says 
" Cuckoo! " At one o'clock it calls " Cuckoo " 
once, at two o'clock twice, and so on. At 
twelve o'clock a little door on the top of the 
clock flies open, and out pops the cuckoo 
himself. He bows his head politely, and 
" cuckooes " twelve times. Every time he 
says "Cuckoo," he opens his mouth and flaps 
his wings. Then he hops back into his little 
parlor, and shuts the door behind him. 

This was a real pretty birthday present 
that Fanny's father gave her. It was a use- 
ful one, too. Fanny was a very wide-awake 
little girl when she was awake. But some- 
times it was dreadful hard work to -get her 
eyes open in the morning. They would 
shut down again so quick, she said. But she 
made up her mind, as this was her sixth 
birthday, that when her little clock " cuc- 
kooed " six times, she would get right up, 
whether her eyes were open or shut. When 
little girls, or boys either, make up their 
minds to do anything, and are in real ear- 
nest, they are pretty sure to succeed. After 
two or three mornings, Fanny found it easy 
enough. She said her eyes " opened of them- 
selves " when her little cuckoo called her at six o'clock. And so 
her cuckoo clock made Fanny an early riser. 




The Cuckoo. 



Wear your learning, like your watch, in a 
and do n't pull it out to show that you have one 
asked what o'clock it is, tell. 



private pocket ; 
; but if you are 
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J "T happened on a solemn eventide, 
' In Soon after He that was our Surety died, 

Two bosom friends, each pensively inclined, 

The scene of all those sorrows left behind, 

Sought their own village, busied as they went 

In musings worthy of the great event : 

They spake of Him they loved, of Him whose life, 

Though blameless, had incurred perpetual strife; 

Whose deeds had left, in spite of hostile arts, 

A deep memorial graven on their hearts. 

The recollection, like a vein of ore, 

The farther traced, enriched them still the more ; 

They thought Him, and they justly thought Him, one 

Sent to do more than He appeared t'have done ; 

T' exalt a people, and to place them high 

Above all else, and wondered He should die. 

Ere yet they brought their journey to an end, 

A stranger joined them, courteous as a friend, 

And asked them with a kind, engaging air 

What their affliction was, and begged a share. 

Informed, He gathered up the broken thread, 

And, truth and wisdom gracing all He said, 

Explained, illustrated, and searched so well 

The tender theme on which they chose to dwell. 

That reaching home, "The night," they said, 

We must not now be parted, sojourn here." 

The new acquaintance soon became a guest; 

And made so welcome at their simple feast, 

He blessed the bread, but vanished at the word, 

And left them both exclaiming, "Twas the Lord I 

Did not our hearts feel all He deigned to say ? 

Did not they burn within us by the way ? " — Covjper. 



1 is near, 
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;\&jOKE than fifteen hundred years ago 
yl|A Egypt was a country whose king was 
fl\p jjwt powerful, and the ruler of a people 
^H^r^~" who were the foremost of their time in 
a knowledge of all the arts and sciences. Many 
monuments of their superior skill remain to testify 
to modern nations that once there lived men who 
were mighty in deed and word. There are the 
great pyramids, that have stood for hundreds of 
years, defying storm and tide, with blocks of stone 
used In their structure so enormous that it is now 
a mystery how they were quarried, and lifted to 
their high resting-place. And the Sphynx, with 
its huge features partially defaced, stands silent 
and grim amid the decay of centuries. !Nb on£ 
knows how they were made, but it is thought to 
be the work of the Israelites while they were in 
bondage to the king of Egypt. The Bible speaks 
of their building treasure cities for Pharaoh. 

It was from one of these cities that the Israel- 
ites started when the Lord led them out of Egypt, 
and delivered them from the hand of its cruel 
king. For four hundred years they had lived in 
this land ; and since the seven years,' famine, they 
had been compelled to be servants to a despotic, 
tyrannical king, till their cries had reached the 
God of heaven, and he sent his servant Moses to 



deliver them. By ten wonderful plagues, God led his chosen 
people forth, and showed Egypt's king that there was a God in 
heaven more powerful than all the gods and heroes of earth. 
But the Israelites had barely escaped from the country before 
Pharaoh repented letting them go, and with an exceeding great 
army he pursued after them, coming upon them as they were 
encamped by the Bed Sea, with impassable mountains on either 
side, and no escape. While resting over night, the Lord caused 
the pillar of cloud that was guiding the Israelites to come be- 
tween the two companies ; and on the side toward the Egyptians 
it was dark, but the other side gave light to the Israelites, so 
they could see to pursue their journey. The Lord opened a 
way for them through the midst of the sea ; and in the morning, 
Pharaoh and his host were surprised and angry to see their 
prey, that they had felt so sure of, escaping in such a manner. 
Without stopping to reflect, Pharaoh ordered his army to ad- 
vance into the sea after the retreating Israelites, hoping to over- 
take and bring them back ; but no sooner had the last foot of 
the vast Israelite throng left the basin of the sea, than the wa- 
ters returned to their strength again, swallowing Pharaoh and 
his host in their liquid depths. Not one escaped to tell the story. 
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After a glad song of victory, led by Moses and his sister 
Miriam, the camp moved forward into the wilderness. Their 
journey led through desert and plain, and often their tents had 
to be pitched where there was no water. Sometimes the people 
murmured, and complained of Moses ; but the Lord ever had a 
care for them, and 
watched over 
them continually. 

Three months 
from the time 
they left Egypt 
they came to Mt. 
Sinai, where they 
remained some 
time, and saw 
many wonderful 
exhibitions of the 
power and great- 
ness of their God. 
He came down 
upon the top of 
Mt. Sinai, and 
calling Moses up 
to him, told him 
that in three days 
he would descend 
upon the mount- 
ain in the sight 
of all the people, 
to give them his 
law, and he must 
instruct them to wash their clothes and sanctify themselves. He 
was also to set bounds about the mount, so nothing could come 
near it ; for whatsoever touched it, either man or beast, should 
be killed, so holy was everything connected with the giving of 
this law. No uncleanness could be tolerated where it was to be 
spoken. God could not trust even an angel to speak it ; but he 
, himself came down in flaming fire, amid thunderings and light- 
nings, and the very mountain shook and trembled at the ap- 
proach of its Creator. Then in a voice that all the host of Is- 
rael could hear, he spoke his perfect law of ten precepts. How 
holy and unchangeable must have been these words so grandly 
uttered ! 

After God had finished speaking, Moses went up the mount- 
ain, and the Lord talked with him, and gave him two tables of 
stbne, oh which he had engraved with his finger the ten com- 
mandments that he had just spoken. He also gave him many 
instructions about governing the people, and showed him the 
patterns for building the tabernacle that they erected in the wil- 
derness. And then he gave a second law, called the "ceremonial 
law," which contained directions for the worship that was to be 
carried on in the tabernacle. The offerings described in this law 
„ were types of the great offering made by Christ when he came 
to make the atoning sacrifice for a guilty race ; and when this 
was done, the ceremonial law was of no more use, and hence was 
done away. It is this law that is always referred to by the sa- 
cred writers as the one that was done away at the death of 
Christ ; but the " moral law " has been binding from the begin- 
ning of the world, and will remain so till time is ended. 

For forty days, Moses remained in the mount, and then the 
startling news came that the people had made a golden calf and 
worshiped it. He hastened down to them, and with sorrow and 




just anger he beheld the scene of revel and reckless mirth. In 
the intensity of his grief he cast the tables on the rocks at his 
feet, and broke them. Then he took the calf they had made, 
burned it, and ground it to powder, which he strewed on the 
water, and made the people drink it. 

The Lord was very much displeased with the people, and 
threatened to destroy them ; but Moses pleaded earnestly for 
them, and finally the Lord promised to spare them. He then 
told Moses to hew out two more tables like those he broke, and 
he wrote the same commandments on them that were on the 
others, and these Moses put in the ark in the tabernacle, the 
place which had been prepared for them. Here they remained, 
and wherever the Israelites went during that long forty years 
in the wilderness, there the ark, with its sacred contents, was 
carried. And after they were settled in their own land, the 
golden land of promise, the ark was put in the beautiful temple 
that Solomon built at Jerusalem. When Jerusalem was destroyed 
by Nebuchadnezzar, the ark was hidden in a cave, and it has 
never been found. But the tables in heaven, of which these 
were a copy, are noi lost ; they are still in the ark in God's tem- 
ple where Christ is High Priest, and in the end of the world, 
men will be judged by that law, though they have felt under 
slight obligations to obey it. God r s words will endure forever. 



( SPIRIT haunts the year's last hours, 
Dwelling amid these yellowing bowers 

To himself he talks ; 
For at eventide, listening earnestly, 
At his work you may hear him sob and sigh 



In the walks ; 
Earthward he boweth 
the heavy stalks 
Of the mouldering flowers : 
Heavily hangs the broad 
sunflower 
Over its grave i' the 
earth so chilly ; 
Heavily hangs the holly- 
hock, 

"Heavily hangs the ti- 
ger-lily. 

The air is damp, and hush'd, 

and close, 
As a sick man's room when 
he taketh repose 

An hour before death ; 
My very heart faints, and 

my whole soul grieves 
At the moist, rich smell of 
the rotting leaves, 
And the breath 
Of the fading edges of 
box beneath* 
And the year's last rose. 
Heavily hangs the broad 
sunflower 
Over its grave f the 
earth so chilly ; 
• Heavily hangs the holly- 
hock, 

Heavily hangs the ti- 
ger lily. 
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^ISCOJSTSIN River 
is noted for its 
beautiful scen- 
ery, and hV is 
nowhere more ro- 
mantic and pictur- 
esque than near Kil- 
burn City, some fifty 
miles above Madison. 
Thousands of rafts 
float down from the 
pineries of the North 
every year. There 
are many curious formations along the 
river, among which are the Inkstand, 
Steamboat Kock, the Dells, etc. The 
place called the Narrows is, perhaps, the 
most interesting. Here the river, like a 
wedge of water, is driven through a chan- 
nel barely fifty feet wide, but deep and 
swift. The water has never been fath- 
omed, and as the river, sweeping down 
from the north, turns the abrupt angle, it 
sends its dashing foam upward in a dizzy 
whirl of eddying spray for twenty feet or 
more. On either side the solid rocks 
tower up to a sheer perpendicular height 
of ninety feet. 

Across the river at this point, from 
cliff to cliff, was stretched a bridge years 
ago; but when the pale-face robbed the 
Indian of his homfe, it was destroyed. 
Traces of it still remain, and just below it, 
in the western cliff, is the entrance to a 
cave, where, so tradition says, an Indian, 
pursued by his dusky brothers for some 
offense, hid and thus escaped their vigi- 
lence. 
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iN the old Wisconsin River, 
Where the red man's bow and quiver 
Shot the wild deer in the forest, 
Where the wild duck swam the faster 
When she saw the arrow pass her, 
Are the far-famed Dells of Kilburn. 



Deep the river's narrow bed is, 
And around the abrupt turning 
Rush the waters, madly foaming ; 
And the bare rocks, rising upward 
From the bosom of the waters, 
Seem one solid wall of stone-work, 
Built by mason's plumb and chisel, — 
Summits crowned with waving verdure, 
Evergreen, and birch, and maple. 
And a rustic bridge of branches 




Spans the awful chasm's thunder, 
As the waters, dashing onward 
Through the channel deep and narrow, 
Weep and moan, then waxing bolder, 
Send their crashing grandeur upward. 

Suddenly there sounds a war-whoop, 

And it echoes through the forest ; 

Over on the other summit, 

See a red man swifter running 

Than an eagle in its flying. 

Ah ! the bridge affords a refuge; 

Haste his flying footsteps thither, 

And his enemies behind him 

See him leaping o'er the branches 

Of the bridge across the river. 

But where is he ? Has he fallen 1 
Has he 'scaped the death of lances 
But to drown amid the surges 
Of the cruel, fateful river ? 
Not at all ! for well the red man 
Knows the secrets of his country. 
In the side of yonder mountain, 
Just below the bridge of branches, 
Seems an entrance to a cavern, 
And the red man, swinging downward 
From the boughs above the river, 
Enters through the darkened portal. 
And 't is said that his pursuers 
Thought a spirit 't was they followed 
To the margin of the river ; 
For they dreamed not that a cavern ' 
Took their prey and gavs no token. 

Long he lived in deep seclusion ; 
Dared not tell his dark-faced broth- 
ers 

Where his wild and sure retreat 
was. 

Far within the cavern's chambers 
Sustenance he found in plenty. 
Through one room of glittering 

brightness 
Ran a river full of fishes ; 
And the wild birds came to know 

him 

As a friend, and trusted in him. 
But his foes that wandered o'er him. 
Dreamed not of the cave beneath 
them. 

Many changes had come o'er them. 
None remembered then the brother 
They had driven to the river. 
But their good old chief was dying. 
In his wigwam lay the old man 
With his dusky brothers round him. 
When the furry curtain lifting, 
Showed a stranger at the entrance. 
As he saw the keen light fading 
From the eyes, and heard the moan- 
ing 

Of the women that were wailing, 
Lightly stepped he to the pallet, 
And in tenderness bent o'er him. 
How he soothed the old man's pathway 
To the dim and silent river, 
Blessings gave instead of curses, 
Only they can tell who saw him. 



Turning then, he bade them listen 
While he told of his adventures 
In the cavern 'neath their dwellings ; 
How he'd come to them at midnight, 
When they slept, and could not know him. 
And in joy for his returning, 
They forgot their old-time hatred, 
Blessed and praised him till the twilight 
Passed away in early dawning. 

' Our old chief is dead," they whispered. 

1 Why not make our brother chieftain, 
For none better could be chosen 
From our band of bravest hunters." 
Long he lived, and ruled in kindness, 
Till the pale-face stole his freedom, 
Then amid the din of battle 
Yielded up the life God gave him. 
And his tribe, so deeply mourning, 
Buried him, their loved commander ; 
And the mound heaped high above him * 
Is oft visited by strangers. 



tANDELION, dandelion, 
Where's your cap of gold ? 
Where's the jacket green and trim 
That you wore of old? 

Then you nodded to the birds 
In a jaunty way, 

And you danced to every tune 
The breeze could play. 




Dandelion, dandelion, 

Age comes creeping on, . 
And your wig is snowy white, — 

Golden locks are gone. 
But you've had a merry time 

Since your days began ; 
And even now you are a cheery, 

Blithe old man. 
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iffND what is so rare as a day in June? 
Then, if ever,* come perfect days : 
Then Heaven tries the earth if it be in 
tune, 

And over it softly her warm ear lays : 
Whether we look or whether we listen, 

We hear life murmur, or see it glisten : 
Every clod feels a stir of might,— 

An instinct within that reaches and towers, 
And grasping blindly above it for light, 

Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers. 

Now is the high tide of the year, 

And whatever of life hath ebbed away, 
Comes floating back with ripply cheer 
- Into every inlet, raid creek, and bay : 
Now the heart is so full that a drop overfills it ; 
We are happy now because God so wills it : 
No matter how barren the past may have been, 
'Tis enough for us now that the leaves are 
green ; 

We sit in the warm shade and feel right well ; 
How the sap creeps up and the blossoms swell ! 
We may shut our eyes, but we cannot help 
knowing 

That skies are blue and grass is growing. 



"mm* 



HA YE a little friend whom we 
call "Bimeby," because he is al- 1 
ways saying, "Byrand-by" when 
he is asked to do anything. He 
will learn his lesson by-and-by ; he will 
bring in wood for his mother, or go to 
the store for groceries, by-and-by; he 

will do that little errand for father by-and-by ; he will water the 
horse by-and-by ; and so on to the end of the chapter. 

One cold morning, when the ground was all covered with ice, 
little " Bimeby' s " mother said, — 

" Fred, I want you to sprinkle some ashes on that icy place 
by the door." 

" All right," said Fred, " I'll do it by-and-by." 
"But you must do it right off," said Mrs. Harris; "somebody 
will fall there, if it is neglected." 

"Yes, mother," and then "fiimeby" started off to^et his 
sled that he had lent to the boy next door. 

Just about this time, Mamie, Fred's four-year-old sister, 
begged to go out and play in the yard. 

" It is so shiny out," she said, " I guess it's most like summer. 
And mebbe I shall find a flower peeping up somewhere." 

So her mamma put on her little rubber boots, her warm cloak 
and hood and mittens, and let her go out with her tiny sled. 
Poor Mamie! She clambered down the steps, laughing and 
cooing to herself, and talking about the "flowers." But all at 
once she uttered a loud cry of fright and pain. She had slipped 
upon " Bimeby's" ice, and broken her arm. 

Then came the surgeon to torture the soft, fair arm, and long 
days of weariness followed, days of great care and anxiety for 
the household, and all because one careless boy put off obeying 
his mother for a few minutes. 





/HE Alpine horn is an instrument made of the bark of a 
cherry tree, and like a speaking trumpet, used to convey 
sounds to a great distance. When the last rays of the 
sun gild the summit of the Alps, the shepherd who inhab- 
its the highest peak of these mountains takes his horn and 
cries with a loud voice, " Praised be the Lord ! " As soon as the 
neighboring shepherds hear him, they leave their huts and re- 
peat these words. The sounds are prolonged many minutes, 
while the echoes of the rocks repeat the name of God. 

The imagination cannot picture anything more solemn or sub- 
lime than such a scene. During the succeeding silence, the shep- 
herds bend their knees and pray in the open air, then repair to 
their huts to rest. The golden sunlight gilding the tops of these 
stupendous mountains upon which seems to rest the blue vault 
of heaven, the magnificent scenery, and the voices of the shep- 
herds sounding from rock to rock the praise of the Almighty,' 
fill the mind of every traveler with enthusiasm and awe. And 
as the weary Switzer calls his flocks to the fold, he murmurs, as 
in response to the twilight horn, " I thank thee, Father, for an- 
other day of peace and prosperity" ; then gathering the lambs 
of his household to the fireside, he tells the sweet Bible tales till 
the darkness bids them seek repose. How pleasant it must be 
to live in a country where God is so beautifully acknowledged ! 
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LOWEES are the most beau- 
tiful things God ever made 
and forgot to put a soul into," 
is a pretty idea, and so the 
poor children must think as 
they clasp the sweet treasures offered them by 
the Mission Girls. But perhaps you have not 
all heard of the Flower Mission, so I will tell you 
about it. 

Some years ago, on a bright spring day, a young 
lady stepped out of the cars at the Old Colony sta- 
tion in Boston, with a bunch of beautiful wild flowers 
in her hand. As she was passing down the street, the 
children looked wistfully after her. She was a kind- 
hearted lady, and as she noticed how these poor chil- 
dren looked at *her flowers, 
she stopped, and said, "Will 
you have a flower? " 

• Give me one ! " " Give me 
one ! " they cried earnestly, 
ft pleased the lady to see how 
eagerly they took them, and 
how delighted they seemed. 
She pitied the children, and 
the sick people in the tene- 
ment houses and the hospitals 
who never see or smell the 
flowers with which God has 
beautified the wood-land and. 
fields. 

Tbe pity this incident raised 
in her heart did not vanish, 
as pity too often does ; but 
she said to herself, " Why 
cannot we have a Flower 
Mission?" She spoke about 
it to her friends, and it was 
talked over, as everything has 
to be, and the end of it was, 
and is, a Flower Mission. 

The flower rooms are in 
Hollis-Street chapel, and here 
people, from May to Novem- 
ber are invited to bring or 
send flowers and fruit for the 
poor of the hot and dusty 
city. 

The rich and<|)oor can both 
participate in the pleasure of giving, for the large gardens and 
orchards of the rich supply that class with flowers and fruit to 
give as much as they choose, while the woods and fields and lit- 
tle garden patches allow the poorer class a chance to share in 
the pleasure of giving. Eailroads bring them, and one express- 
man, through all the heats of last summer, brought many a load, 
with no thought of pay but the smile of some poor sick man in 
a far-off hospital, whom he should never see again. 

On Mondays and Thursdays, distributions are made, and the 
friends of the poor are on hand to carry them away. You who 
can see the flowers in blossom all the long summer can hardly 
realize how pleased these poor people are to get them, and how 





they brighten their close and dingy rooms by their beauty, or 
how glad and happy the children are to receive " a bunch -of 
posies." < 

From May till October, last year, ten thousand three hundred 
and five distributions of flowers were made, and nine hundred 
and eighty-six of fruit. 

This mission is truly a beautiful and noble one, and may God 
bless those engaged in it ; but there is a greater mission than 
this, one that all can engage in, and in winter as 'well as in the 
summer. The Flower Mission lasts only during the warm 
weather, but in the mission in which I wish to enlist your sym- 
pathies and energies there is work to do all the year round. 
Need I say that I mean the great work of saving souls? Ee- 
member there is a rich reward promised those who engage in 
this work; for we read that "He that winneth souls is wise." 
"And they that be wise shall shine as the brightness of the 
firmament, and they that turn many to righteousness as the 
stars forever and ever." And we may carry flowers in this mis- 
sion too. Not the beautiful 
garden flowers, but the flow- 
ers of gentleness, patience, 
truth, and happiness ; and by 
and by we shall ,gather the 
fruit when Jesus comes to 
give to all according as their 
works have been. 

j>AN you see it?" 
"Where?" 

" Why ! that little crack 
stretching across the ice 
ahead ! Look out, Tommy ! " 

" Nonsense ! " says Tom- 
my, skating over that thin 
little line of danger, " Only a 
crack i " 

It is lengthening, though — 
widening ! 

" Look out, Tommy ! " is 
the warning again sounded to 
the returning skater. 

" Shut up ! " says the of- 
fended Tommy, pushing on ; 
but the ice does not " shut 
up " at all. It yields, opens, 
and lets Tommy into an Arc- 
tic bath! 

" H-e-l-p-p-p-p ! " is the cry 
ringing out all over the pond. " Fetch a board there ! " Throw 
him the end of your comforter ! " " Get a rope ! " " Quick, 
quick ! " are the excited outcries on either hand. 

At last Tommy is pulled out, his hands purple, his lips white, 
his teeth chattering. A minute more and he would have been 
stretched out on the bottom of the pond ! What a serious risk 
he ran ! 

" Only a crack ! " 

That is the trouble with Frank Peters. He takes, now and 
then, a glass of beer. 

" Shut, up ! " he says, and all the time the crack is opening, 
a gap to-day — and it may be a grave to-morrow 1 Look ou 
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»N the upper regions, 
By companies and legions, 
The "vapors collected in crowds, 
And counseled and blustered, 
And marshalled and mustered, 
And formed themselves into clouds. 

Down from the other world, 
Down to the nether world, 
Silently, solemn, and 
slow, 

Soft as the eider- 
down, 

Light as a spider- 
gown, 
Came the be&utiful 
snow. 

Then faster and 
faster, 

Till over the pasture, 
Over the ponds and the 
lakes, 

Over the meadow- 
lots, 

Over the garden- 
plots, 

Lay the beautiful flakes. 

Then with the snow- 
ing, 

Puffing and blowing, 
Old Boreas came bel- 
lowing by, 
Till over the by-ways, 
And over the high- 
ways, 

The snowdrifts were 
ever so high. 



" Oh, I wish I could find 
A wee gravel stone ! " 

"Now, see here," said the mother,- 
From the green garden patch, 

" If you want any breakfast, 
You just come and scratch ! " 



— ■J— ^M^^r* — 

The mind that would be Kappy must be great, 
Great in its wishes, great in its surveys ; 
Extended views a narrow mind extend. 



tAID the first little 
chicken 
With a queer lit- 
tle squirm, 
"Oh, I wish I could 
find 

A fat little worm ! " 

Said the next little 
chicken 
With an odd little 
shrug, 
"I wish I could find 

A fat little bug ! " 

* * Said the third little chicken 

*With a sharp little squeal, 
"Oh, I wish I could find 
Some nice yellow meal ! " 

Said the fourth little chicken 
With a small sigh of grief, 
" I wish I could find 
A green little leaf ! " 

Said the fifth little chicken 
With a faint little moan, 





J8i ^ TWHWtf 

JHATSOE'EB, you find to do, 

Do it, boys, with all your might ! 
Never be a little true, 
Or a little in the right. 
Trifles even 
Lead to Heaven, 
Trifles make the life of man ; 

So in ail things, * 



Great or small things, 
Be as thorough as you can. 

Let no speck that surface dim — 

Spotless truth and honor bright ! 
I'd not give a fig for him 
Who says any lie is white ! 

He who falters, 

Twists or alters 
Little atoms when we speak, 

May deceive me ; 

But believe me, 
To himself he is a sneak ! 

Help the weak if you 
are strong, 
Love the old if you 
are young, 
Own a fault if you are 
wrong, 
If you're angry hold 
£our tongue. 
In each duty, 
Lies a beauty, 
If your eyes you do not 
shut, # 
Just as surely 
And securely 
As a kernel in a nut ! 

Love with all your 
heart and soul, 
Love with eye and 
ear and touch ; 
That's the moral of the 
whole, 
You can never love 
too much! 
'Tis the glory 
Of the story 
In our babyhood begun ; 
Our hearts with- 
out it — 
Never doubt it — 
Are the worlds without 
a sun. 

If you think a word 
V will please, 

Say it, if it is but 
true; 

Words may give delight 
with ease, 
When no act is asked 
from you, 
Words may often 
Soothe and soften, 
Gild a-^oy dr heal X 
rJtin; - 
They are treasures^ 
Yielding pleasures 
It is wicked to retain. 

* Whatsoe'er you find to jio, 

Do it, then, with all your might; 
Let your prayers be strong and true — 
Prayer, my lads, will keep you right. 
Pray in all things, 
Great and small things, 
Like a Christian gentleman ; 
And forever, 
Now and ever, 
Be as thorough as you can. 
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JljHE winds are sighing, — sobbing, 
Like mourners round a bier, 
And from the hills there cometh 

A voice that soundeth drear ; 
As the trumpet-call to judgment, 

Saying, "Prepare ! prepare ! 
Spread o'er the vale a fleecy pall, 
And lay the old year there 1 " 

•Within are sounds of gladness, 
And fires that brightly burn, 
And ( tories of the olden times 

' Are told by each in turn ; 
Without, the cry of misery 

And want ^jlute the ears ; 
Ana we look on hoary Winter 

Through mingled smiles and tears. 



BURSTING into greenness, 

A waking as from sleep, 
A twitter and a warble, 

That make the pulses leap ; 
A sense of renovation, 

Of freshness and of health, 
A casting off of sordid fear, 

A carelessness of wealth ; 

A watching, as in childhood. 

For the flowers that, o*ne by one, 
Open their golden petals 

To woo the fitful sun ; 
A gush, a flash, a gurgle, 

A wish to shout and sing,* 
As, filled with hope and gladness, 

We hail the vernal Spring. 




HEY are slipping away, — these sweet, swift 
years, 

Like a leaf on the current cast ; 
With never a break in the rapid flow, 
We watch them, as one by one they go 
Into the beautiful past. 

One after another we see them pass, 

Down the dim-lighted stair ; 
We hear the sound of their heavy tread, 
In the steps of the centuries long since dead, 

As beautiful and fair. 

There are only a few years left to love ; 

. Shall we waste them in idle strife 1 
Shall we trample under our ruthless feet, . 
Those beautiful blossoms, rare and sweet, 
By the dusky way of life ? 

There are only a few swift years, — ah I let 

No envious taunts be heard ; 
Make life's fair pattern of rare design, 
And fill up the measure with love's sweet wine, 

But never an angry word. 




|NOTHER year ha's gone its round, 
b The summer's growing old ; 
i**. October days their wealth have found 
In Autumn's brown and gold. 

The chill winds whistle through the trees, 

And tell- of winter's blast ; 
And now a shower of gorgeous leaves 

Is falling, falling fast. 

The wheat is safely garnered in, 

The apples all are stored ; 
And merry voices they that ring 

Around the festal board. 

Their work is done, the labor o'er, 

The harvest, too, is past ; 
The workman's worthy of his hire, 

And he may rest at last. 

Then welcome, sweet October days, 
Though summer flee with thee ; 

She dons her brightest robe and ways . 
To say good-bye to me. 




DREAMY sound of waters, 

Falling, ever falling ! 
Voices of sweet song-birds 

To each other calling ; 
Flowers all rainbow-tinted 

Springing, ever springing ! 
On the fragrant breezes 

Richest perfume flinging. 

A perfect satisfaction, 

A fullness of delight, 
A sense of gliding onward, 

Through regions ever bright, 
All balm, all bloom, all beauty, 

Like some ambrosial clime, 
These are the signs that tell us 

Of glorious Summer-time. 



PERFECT flood of sunshine, 

Wherein all objects seem 
A scene of golden splendor 

That makes the senses dim ; 
Beneath a blue pavilion 

A glorious feast outspread, 
Where choicest gifts of nature 

Abundantly are shed. 

A lingering look cast backward 

Unto the days gone by, 
A turning to the future 

With sad and anxious eye ; 
'Mid Autumn's purple sunsets 

A dirge-note swells the blast, 
And tells that soon the brightness 

Of this year will be past. 
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OUBTLESS all our readers have heard of the wonderful 
musician, Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart. He was born in 
Salzberg, Germany, Jan. 27, 1756. Wolfgang, or Woferl, 
as he was familiarly called, had a sister, Eannerl, five 
years older than himself. When very young, both these .chil- 
dren showed evidence of great musical capabilities. 

Woferl wrote some music in his exercise book when only five 
years old, and once 
his father surprised 
him while compos- 
ing a concerto so 
difficult that no one 
in the world could 
have played it. His 
sister, too, made ex- 
traordinary prog- 
ress in music; and 
when they were six 
and ten years of age, 
their father began 
to travel with them, 
"to let the world 
see," he said, " these 
wonders of God." 
. In his sixth year, 
young Mozart 
learned to play the 
violin, and soon aft- 
er that, the organ. 
In Heidelberg, Wo- 
ferl's little feet flew 
about on the pedals 
so rapidly that the 
clergyman made a 
record of it on the 
organ itself. 

In 1764, he visited 
London, where he 
was enthusiastically 
received. His first 
symphonies were 
written during his 
long stay here. Aft- 
er this journey 
witfe his father and 
sister, which lasted 
two years, he re- 
turned to Salzberg. 
He had kept a diary 
during the whole of 

his tour, and the lessons he learned from his contact with so 
many different nations and styles of music, were of the greatest 
benefit to him in after years. 

Mozart was a Eoman Catholic, but a good man, and when 
twelve years old, he conducted a solemn mass at the consecra- 
tion of a church. At the same time the Emperor Joseph of 
Italy engaged him to write an opera, La Finta Semplice, " Sim- 
ulated Simplicity." This opera awoke much malicious envy 
among his fellow-musicians, which caused him great sorrow, and 
^ptped to bring his life to an early close. From this time until 





he was twenty years old, he wrote music and studied the art 
among the different nations; and ere long his fame was world- 
wide. 

Now he had learned all there was to be learned from the mas- 
ters, and henceforth he must dispense his gifts to the world. He 
composed many operas and other instrumental pieces, among 
which was his crowning work, Figaro. His biographer, Jjouis 
Kohl, says of this opera, " In it we have a perfect whole, a gem 
which shines with dazzling brightness." It was first acted in 

Yienna, Italy, and 
the hearers, '' intox- 
icated with pleas- 
ure," cried, " Bravo! 
bravo! maestro! 
Long live the great 
Mozart!" ISTohlsays, 
"Never was there 
greater triumph 
than that of Mo- 
zart and his Figaro." 

On the 28th of 
May, 1787, he lost 
his beloved father, 
and from this time 
he grew more sad 
and meditative, and 
wrote many touch- 
ingly sad pieces 
about death and the 
better life beyond. 
His last effort was 
the Requiem, a fu- 
neral dirge, but he 
died before it was 
completed. Qne> of 
his pupils, however, 
finished it> according 
to the instructions 
Mozart had given 
him before his death, 
and it was sung at 
his own funeral. He 
died at the age of 
35, just when his 
musical composi- 
tions were becoming 
known, and their 
merit most highly 
appreciated. 

Thus ended the 
life of one of the 
greatest and grand- 
est men that ever lived. And when Jesus shall call his sleeping 
ones from their lowly graves, I hope to see Mozart, and hear from 
his lips the grand music that has died away in the mists of time. 

One of the sweetest passages in the Bible is this: "Under- 
neath are the everlasting arms." It is not often preached from ; 
perhaps because it is felt to be so much richer and more touching^ 
than anything ministers can say about it. But what a vivid idea 
it gives of the divine support ! God knoweth our feebleness. 
He remembers that we are dust. 
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Valuable Books for' the Young, 

©UITABnE. FOR 

Sabbath-School - Libraries, and for Family Reading upon the Sabbath. 



Miscellaneous, 



Palestine for the Young. A History of Palestine. By Rev. A. A. Bonar. 
12mo, 360 pages. Beautifully illustrated with 49 engravings. It is entirely 
suitable for adults as well as young people. Price, $1.00. 

David Livingstone. The Story of One who Followed Christ. By Louise 
Seymour Houghton. 16mo, 332 pages. It aims to present to the young, iir 
a concise yet interesting form, the incidents and the spirit of Livingstone's 
wonderful life and character. Price, $1.25. 

Sabbath Readings for the Home Circle. Compiled by Mrs. E. G. White. 
In four volumes. 18mo, 400 pages each. A collection of choice, interesting, 
and instructive stories. It would be difficult to find a better collection. 
The selections have been carefully made, and none need fear to place them 
in the hands of the young. Price per set, in box, $2.50. 

The Temple and its Services. By Rev. Dr. Edersheim. 12mo, 368 pages. 
The author's aim in this work is to present to the reader Jerusalem, with 
the temple and its services, as they were in the time of Christ. Price, ^1.25. 

Sketches of Jewish Social Life in the Days of Christ. By Dr. Edersheim. 
12mo, 342 pages. A companion book to "The Temrjle and Its Serv- 
ices." Price, $1.25. 

History of the Waldenses. By J. A. Wylie, LL. D. A concise and thrilling 
history of the sufferings of this brave and pious people. It must be read to 
be appreciated. This is a book of great moral worth, and ought to be in ev- 
ery household. It has a map of the country of the Vaudois, and 19 illustra- 
tions, and 213 pages. Price, 90 cts. 

Story of the Bible. From Genesis to Revelation. By Charles Foster. 700 
pages, 274 illustrations. In this book the stories of the Bible are re-written 
in simple language, and at the same time are connected by a plain outline 
of Scripture history, extending throughout the Bible. Will help the young 
to love the Scriptures. Price, $1.00. 

Bible from Heaven. A summary of plain arguments for the Bible and Christian- 
ity. By D. M. Canright. 16mo, 300 pages. This work is written in an 
easy, simple style, but is logical, and the arguments adduced are well 
founded and conclusive. Price, 80 cts. 

A Ride through Palestine. By Rev. John W. Dulles, D. D. 12mo, 528 pages. 
This work, illustrated by 184 beautifully clear maps and engravings, is one 
of the very latest and best books of travel in the Holy Land. The S. JS. 
Times says of it: " It is a book pleasant in style, healthy in tone, admirable 
in spirit, and careful and trustworthy in information." Price, $2.00. 

Blum's Undesigned Coincidences in the Old and New Testaments, and 
Paley's Horae Paulinse, or The Truth of the Scripture History of St. Paul 
Evinced. 12mo, 620 pages. Two very valuable books bound in one 
volume. Price, $1.50. 

The New Biblical Atlas and Gazetteer. Issued first by the Religious Tract 
Society, of London. Has many maps and copious explanations, and a care- 
fully arranged gazetteer of all places mentioned in the Bible. Price, 2.00. 

Week-Day Religion. By Rev. J. R. Miller. ■lGmo, 315 pages. It treats of 
honest living, and how to deal with our fellow-men, and all the relations of 
life, so as to form a stable, reliable, true, and pure character. 

Price, $1.00. 

Home Making. By Rev. J- R. Miller. 16mo, 310 pages. This work sets before 
the reader the different relations which enter into home life, and tells how 
to make the home a happy place. Price, $1.00. 

Giant Cities of Bashan and Syria's Holy Places. By J. L. Porter, A. M. 
12ino, 376 pages. This work brings out the departed glory of the ancient 
cities of Bible lands, their present condition and aspect, and the tribes that 
inhabit them, in a very interesting and vivid portrayal. Its cheapness brings 
it within the reach of all. Price, $1.25. 

The Life of Joseph Bates. His early life on the seas, and his Christian expe- 
rience and puolic labors. An autobiography. 12mo, 320 pages, with portrait. 
An interesting account of twenty-five years on shipboard, with incidents of 
his advancement from cabin-boy up to master and owner. Price, $1.00. 

The Jordan and its Valley, and the Dead Sea, beautifully described and ele- 
gantly illustrated with 45 engravings. 158 pages. Price, 80 cts. 

Mount Sinai, Petra and the Desert. An excellent book on an interesting topic, 
with 23 illustrations and 166 pages, Price, 80 cts. 




Sunshine at Home. A large and elegant picture book for children of all ages. 
Profusely illustrated and brimful of interesting matter for home reading. It 
is composed of interesting stories, natural history, biography and Bible 
sketches. 128 quarto pages, fine tint paper, elegantly bound in muslin. 

Price, $1.50. 

Fables of Infidelity and Facts of Faith. By Rev. Robert Patterson, D. D. 
12mo, 528 pages. A candid examination of the evidences of infidelity. 

Price, $1.75. 

The .Cause and Cure of Infidelity , including a notice of the author's unbelief 
and the means of his Tescue. By Rev. David Nelson, D. D. 12mo, 400 pages. 

Price, 75 cts. 

The Wars of the Cross, or The History of the Crusades. A beautiful history 
in ten chapters. It treats of The Council of Clermont — Peter the Hermit — 
The First Crusade — The Kingdom of Jerusalem — Frederick Barbarossa-^- 
Richard Coeur de Lion — The Fourth and Fifth Crusades — Crusade of St. 
Louis — The Last Crusade — Benefits of the Crusades — Chronological Tables. 
The great historical facts of the Crusades are here presented in a charming 
dress. 38 beautiful engravings, 160 pages. Price, 60 cts. 

Wharey's Church History. A concise' History of the Church from the days of 
the Apostles to the present time. 324 pages. Price, 60 cts. 

Pictorial Narratives. Twenty-four highly moral and religious narratives. 

Each story illustrated. 248 pages. Price, 70 cts. 

The White Foreigners from Over the Waters. A story of the American 

Missions to the Burmese and Karens. 332 pages. Price, $1.10, 

Bertie's Birthday Present, or Patience Rewarded. A story for children. 198 

pages. Price, 70 cts. 

R^-Any of the above sent by mail, postage paid, upon receipt of price. 
Address, 

REVIEW AND HERALD, 

Battle Creek, Mich. 

Pure Books for Small Children 



The Short Story Series. 



1. 



My Pretty Present. 
3. My Birthday Present. 
3. All Stories. 
L A Splendid Time. 
5. At the Seaside. 
5. Happy Days. 

These books are pure in 
thing for young children. 



7. 



Stories for Good Girls. 
Stories for Good Boys. 
The Picture Lesson Book. 
For Mamma's Pet. 
For Papa's Pet. % 
Saturday Afternoon. 

sentiment, attractively bound, and just the 
Price, 15 cents each. 



9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 



Noble Lives Library. 

Seven nice books. The story of Audubon, Galileo, Howard, John Smeaton, the 
Herschels, Benvenuto Cellini, and Palissy the Potter. 16 mo., extra cloth. 

The set, $3.50 



Golden Grain Series. 

Ten Pamphlets, 32 pages each. A very choice collection of instructive series, 
suited to the wants of children from eight to fourteen years, and older. 

Price per set, 50 cts. 



Little Midgett's Library. 
Picture Gift Book Series. 
My Book Shelf. 
Picture Album Series. 
Library of Pictures and Stories. 
Library of Travels and Adventures 



18 vols., cloth, $2.70 
20 vols., boards, 3.00 
4 vols., cloth, 1.30 
12 vols., boards, 3.00 
6 vols., cloth, 1.80 
4 vols., cloth,^.20 
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The Pilgrim's Progress. 

A superbly illustrated edition of this fascinating book. Printed on nice paper, 
and neatly bound in a variety of colors. Every child should have it. 

Price, $1.50 

For any of the above, address, REVIEW AND HERALD, 

Battle Creek, Mich. 



Music Books, 



Pearly Portals for the Sabbath-school. By D. S. Hakes. The music in this 
work is new. The words from the best authors. 160 pages. 

Boards, 35 cents per copy. 

Song Anchor for the Sabbath-school, praise service, and fireside. 164 pages. 

Boards, 35 cents per copy. 
Cloth, 50 cents per copy. 

Temperance and Gospel Songs. For the use of Temperance Clubs and Gospel 
Temperance Meetings. Price, 30 cents. 

Better than Pearls. A new collection of the best Gospel songs, Hymns, and 
Tunes, for use in tent and camp meetings, as well as in revivals, social and 
praise service. ~ Cloth, 40 cents per copy. 

Boards, 30 cents per copy. 

Songs for Class and School. For singing school, day school, convention, and 
fireside. 160 pages. Price, 35 cents. 

* All of the above works will be sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of prices 
named. Address, 

REVIEW AND HERALD, 

Battle Creek, Mich 



The Youth's Instructor, 



% Illustrated SW f>kge Weekly f^etf 



Adapted to the use of Sabbath-schools. Great care is taken to keep from its 
columns everything of a sensational character. It is just what its name 
indicates, — a youth's instructor. 



TERMS IN AT>VANCB: 



Single copy, - 

Five copies to one address, 

Ten or more copies to one address, 



75 cents a year. 

60 cents a year each. 

50 cents a year each. 



Address, 



THE YOUTH'S INSTRUCTOR, 

Battle Creek, Mich. 



REWARD CARDS 



8. Consider the Lilies of the Field. IS beautiful cards. 




Words of Guidance. A series of Bible texts with floral borders. Size, 3% 
in. 12 cards in package. Price, 25 cts. 

Good Hope through Grace. A series of 12 Bible text cards, with floral 
Borders. Size 3% x53^ in. Price, 25 cts. 

Floral Scripture Texts. Text with reference. Beautifully printed in 
colors. Size, 1% x 1% in. 72 cards in package. Price, 20 cts. 

Prayer and Promise. Floral borders. Size, 3)^x53^ In- 12 in package. 

Price, 25 cts. 

Feathered Favorites. 12 cards of British birds printed in oil colors. Size, 
3%x5^ in. Price, 25 cts. 

Beautiful Birds. 12 cards of birds of the Tropics, in oil colors. Size, 
8^x5K In. Price, 25 cts. 

Song Birds.- A series of 12 carda of British birds printed in oil colors. 
Size, 3^x5^ in. Price, 25 cts. 



12, 




Size, 3x5 in 
Price, 25 cts. 

Infant Class Packet. 400 short texts. Price, 25 cts. 

Miniature Floral Text Cards. Price, 25 cts. 

The Life of Christ. A p-Hes of 16 picture cards, printed in oil colors. 
Beautiful engravings flluo mating numerous scenes in the earthly life of our 
Saviour. Size, 3%x5K to* Price, 25 cts. 

Garden Flowers. A series of 12 tasty floral cards, exquisitely printed in 
oil colors. Size, 3%x5^ in. ... Price, 25 cts. 

Address, 

REVIEW AND HERALD, 

Battle Creek, Mich. 



SMITH'S DIAGRAM 

OF 

—SHOWING 

The Eelation of Any Motion to Every Other Motion, 



Answering at a Glance over 500 Questions in Parliamentary Practice ; 
together with a Key containing Concise Hints and Directions for 
Conducting the Business of Deliberative Assemblies. 



It is to the Study of Parliamentary Practice what a Map is to the Study of Geography, 

TESTIMONIALS. 

u Mr. Uriah Smith has put more of the essence of parliamentary practice 
into small space and lucid order than we find in any other manual." — New York 



" 1 have carefully examined the volume, and take pleasure in saying that 
your work seems to have been thoroughly done, and I cheerfully commend it as a 
vade mecum for parliamentarians."— J, Warren Keifer, Speaker of the Souse 
of Representatives^ Washington. 

"An admirable book of reference, clear and correct." — Judge Mliott, of In- 
diaua. 

Price by mail, postpaid, cloth binding, 50 cents; in morocco, $1.00. 
Address, 

REVIEW AND HERALD, 

Battle Creek, Mich. 



THE 

FROM 

Paradise Lcfit to ParadUe fibefifored. 

A NEW STEEL ENGRAVING, 

Illustrating at a glance the History of Man as related to the Plan of Salvation, from the 
"First Transgression to the Final Restoration, 

■WITH KEY OIF EXPLAITATIOIT, 

Calling attention to many of the Historical Points illustrated by the Picture, and 
containing in addition a most Yivid 

©©e©sip-fei©» of ©3aaras%*s Siafforiaga 

For the Redemption of the Fallen Race. 

By MRS. E. G. WHITE, 

Author of "The Great Controversy between Christ and Satan," " Sketches from 
the Life of Paul," and other works. 



Price of the Picture with Key, 
Price of India Proofs with Key, 



$1.50 
2.50 



SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION. AGENTS WANTED. 



GENERAL AGENTS: 

Review and Herald, Battle Creek, Michigan. All States east of the Rocky Mountains', 

except New England. __ __ ■ 

New England Tbact Society, South Lancaster, Massachusetts. New England States. 
Pacific Press, Oakland, California. All territory west of the Rocky Mountains. 
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ISSUED AND FOB SALE BY THE 



Review (and Hierald $ublUhin£ "H>cul>e, 



battle 6reck, Michigan. 



.10 



10 



.25 
1.00 



80 



.10 



ADVENT KEEPSAKE. — A neat little volume of 136 pages, 

containing a text for every day in the year on the subjects of Christ's 
Second Coming, the Resurrection, the New Earth, etc. Square, 32mo., 
cloth, $0.25 

ANCIENT SABBATH. — Objections Considered. A refu- 
tation of forty-four so-called objections against the Ancient Sabbath; 
also, Critical and Practical Thoughts on the Law and Sabbath, and on 
the Greek of Certain Passages. By D. T. Bourdeau. 88 pp., 12mo., 
paper covers, 

APPEAL TO THE BAPTISTS.— An address from the Sev- 
enth-day Baptists to their First-day Baptist brethren at large, urging the 
restoration of the Bible Sabbath, from the standpoint of the Baptist 
principles of argument and interpretation. 48 pp., 12mo., paper covers, 

ATONEMENT, THE. — An examination of a remedial sys- 
tem in the light of nature and revelation. By J. H. Waggoner. An 
exhaustive treatise on the plan of salvation as revealed in the Script- 
ures, showing its harmony with the principles of justice and mercy, and 
its final results as affecting the human race. 168 pp., paper covers, 
New edition, 368 pp., 

B1B1+E FEOM HEAYEN. — A summary of plain arguments 
for the Bible and Christianity. This work is written in an easy, simple 
style, but is logical, and the arguments adduced are well founded and 
conclusive. 300 pp., 12 mo., cloth, 

SYNOPSIS OF PEESENT TEITTH. — A compendium of 
the principal doctrines of S. D. Adventist believers, as embodied in the 
Biblical Lecture Course of Battle Creek College, and in the Biblical In- 
stitutes held in various parts of the country, by the author, Uriah Smith. 
336 pp., in muslin covers, , 1.00 

CHRIST IN THE OLD TESTAMENT, and the Sabbath 

in the New. By James White. Showing the intimate relations be- 
tween the two dispensations, and clearly setting forth the points of dif- 
ference and of similarity. 56 pp., paper covers, 

COMING CONFLICT, THE ; or The United States to be- 
come an Oppressive Power. By W. H. Littlejohn. A series of papers 
on the present Sunday Agitation. The Sabbath Question in its several 
phases fully discussed. A careful exegesis of Revelation, 13th chapter, 
showing that the United States is soon to enter upon a career of relig- 
ious persecution, for which the Sabbath Question is to be made the pre- 
text. 434 pp., 12mo., muslin, 

EAELY WEITINGS OF MES. E. G. WHITE.— A com- 
pilation and reprint of the first-published works by this author. 154 
pp., 12mo., cloth, 

FACTS FOE THE TIMES.— A collection of valuable ex- 
tracts from the writings of eminent authors on a variety of Scriptural 
subjects, systematically classified and arranged. A very convenient 
book of reference. 250 pp., 12mo., paper covers, .50 

GREAT CONTEOYEESY, THE.— By Mrs. E. G. White. 

In three volumes. Describing the great conflict between Christ and Sa- 
tan, as illustrated in the history of man, his temptations, conflicts, vic- 
tories, and defeats, and the final triumph of right and truth with a 
crowning immortality. Volume one relates exclusively to Old-Testa- 
ment History, while the second and third volumes take up the first ad- 
vent of Christ, his ministry and miracles, and the experience of the 
apostolic church, and the giving of the gospel to the Gentiles. Vol. IV. 
is now ready. It treats of the Christian Church, in its varied experience 
during the gospel dispensation to the close of time. These are works 
of thrilling interest. Each volume, 400 pp., 16mo., cloth, 1.00 

HISTORY OF THE DOCTRINE OF THE SOUL, among 

all races and peoples,- ancient and modern, including theologians, phil- 
osophers, scientists, and untutored aborigines, carefully brought down 
to the present time. 186 pp., 12mo., cloth, .75 

HISTORY OF THE SABBATH and First Day of the 
Week. By J. N. Andrews. This work gives a concise history of Sab- 
bath observance from the beginning to the present day, both sacred and 
secular, and shows how and when the observance of the first day super- 
seded that of the seventh. The citations are authentic and reliable, 
giving it great value as a book of reference. 528 pp., 12mo., cloth, 1.25 



1.00 



.75 




HOPE OF THE GOSPEL, What is it, and when will it 

be Consummated? — By J. N. Loughborough. An examination of the 
character of the Christian's hope, the time of its realization, and the 
promises on which it is based. 80 pp., 12mo., paper covers, .10 

HOME OF THE SAYED ; or the inheritance of the Saints 

in Light in the Earth Made New. By J. N. Loughborough. 82 pp., 
12mo., paper covers, # io 

LIFE OF CHRIST AND HIS APOSTLES— B^ Mrs. E. 

G. White. A series of eight pamphlets, under the general title of Re- 
demption, portraying the first advent of Christ, his temptation, his mira- 
cles, his teachings, his sufllerings, and* his resurrection, and the teach- 
ings and labors of Peter and Paul. 788 pp., 12mo., paper covers, .90 

LIFE OF BATES— The early life and later experience 
and labors of Elder Joseph Bates, one of the pioneer preachers among 
Seventh-day Adventists, including his seafaring experience and advent- 
ures, his conversion, and his public labors in the ministry. With por- 
trait. 320 pp., 12mo., cloth, .85 
Same on fine tinted paper, x.00 

LIFE OF WILLIAM MILLER.— Giving a sketch of the 

Christian experience and public labors of this celebrated apostle of the 
second-advent faith, explaining the mistakes in his theories, and defend- 
ing that which was correct. With portrait. 416 pp., 12mo., cloth, 1.00 

THE H1STOEY OF THE EEFOEMATION OF THE 
SIXTEENTH CENTUEY. — By J. H. Merle D'Au- 
bigne, D. D. Vols. I. to V., bound together. This work is acknowl- 
edged by all critics to be the most complete as well as concise history 
of one of the greatest revolutions that has ever been accomplished in 
human affairs — of a mighty impulse communicated to the world three 
centuries ago, and whose influence is still visible on every side. Be- 
sides being a well-known historian, the author has had access to original 
sources unrivaled by any writer on this subject. 867 pp., 8 vo., cloth, 1.50 

MIEACULOUS POWEES.- 



-The Scripture testimony on 
the perpetuity of spiritual gifts, illustrated by narratives of incidents, 
and sentiments carefully compiled from the eminently pious and learned 
of various denominations. 128 pp., 12mo., paper covers, 

MODEEN SPIRITUALISM.— A Scriptural and logical 

treatise on the nature and tendency of this modern system of belief 
which is so rapidly permeating the theological world at the present day! 
By J. H. Waggoner. 184 pp., 12mo., paper covers, 

MATTHEW TWENTY-FOUE.— An exposition of * this 

chapter, and its relation to other scriptures, as bearing* upon the subject 
of the Second Advent. By James White. 64 pp., 12mo., paper covers, 

MINISTEATION OF ANGELS, and the Origin, History, 

and Destiny of Satan. A work of great interest upon a subject seldom 
written upon, yet of great importance. 144 pp., 12mo., paper covers, 

MATTER AND SPIEIT ; or the Problem of Human 

Thought. A philosphical argument. The question of the relation of 
matter and spirit, the dependence of thought upon organization, and 
other topics of vital interest, are fully discussed in a plain, logical style 
and attractive manner. 66 pp., 12mo., paper covers, 



.15 



.20 



.10 



.20 



,10 



MOEALITY OF THE SABBATH.— An argument designed 

to show that the Sabbath commandment, found in the midst of the nine 
acknowledged moral precepts, is, like them, also moral in its. nature. 
96 pp., l2mo., paper covers, jjj 

MAN'S NATUEE AND DESTINY ; or, The State of the 

Dead, The Reward of the Righteous, and The End of the Wicked. By 
Uriah Smith This great work is a thorough canvass of the very impor- 
tant topic upon which it treats, both from a logical and scriptural stand- 
point. New edition, revised and enlarged, 444 pp., cloth, 1.50 

OUE FAITH AND HOPE.— Bible Adventism, or sermons 
on the coming and kingdom of our Lord Jesus Christ. A series of ten 
sermons on the above subject and kindred topics. By James White. 
198 pp., 12mo., paper covers, ' ^5 
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POEM ON THE SABBATH. — A word for the Sabbath; 

or, false theories exposed. By Uriah Smith. A presentation of the 
Sabbath argument in poetic form in seven chapters, tracing the institu- 
tion from Eden to Paradise restored. 64 pp., 12mo., enameled covers, 
in colors, 15 cts., on cloth, *30 

POSITION AND WOKK of the true people of God tinder 

the Third Angel's Message. By W. H. Littlejohn. 82 pp., 12mo., 
paper covers, N .10 

EEDEEMER 0p EEDEEMED; Or, The Plan of Be- 
r . (iemption thr^agn Christ. By James White. The plan of salvation, 
r ^ncisel^ pp&ipted as revealed by the Scriptures. 48 pp., 12mo., 
paper covers, .10 

EEFUTATIOJSr OF THE AGE-TO-COME. — Embracing a 

critical examination of the temporal millennium, the return of the Jews, 
time and manner of the establishment of the kingdom of God, the day 
of the Lord, and the promises to Israel. By J. H. Waggoner, 168 pp., 
12mo., paper covers, . .20 

EEJECTED ORDINANCE, (The) ; or the Perpetuity of 
the Memorial of our Lord's Humility. By W. H. Littlejohn. 64 pp., 
12mo., paper covers, .10 

EEVIEW OF GILFILLAN. — Thoughts suggested by the 
perusal of Gilfillan, and other authors, on the Sabbath. By Rev. Thom- 
as B. Brown. 64 pp., 12mo., paper covers, .10 

SABBATH EEADINGS— Four volumes of choice selections 
in prose and poetry, suitable for Sabbath perusal. Each volume com- 
prises about 400 pp., 18mo., elegantly bound in cloth, price, each, .60 
The four volumes in neat case, 2.50 

SANCTIFIC ATION .—A contrast of true and false theories 

of Bible holiness. By Mrs. E. G. White. 82 pp., 12mo., paper covers, .10 

SANCTUAEY AND 2300 DAYS, of Dan. 8 : 14.— By Uriah 

Smith. This work fully and clearly explains the disappointment of the 
Adventists in expecting the coming of the Lord in 1844, and shows the 
nature of their mistake, which was not in the time, as was then freely 
admitted by their ablest opponents, but in the event, viz. , the cleansing 
of the sanctuary. The work sheds a flood of light on the Scriptures, 
especially on the subject of the atonement. 352 pp., 12mo., cloth, 1.00 
Condensed edition, 224 pp., 12mo., paper covers, .30 

LIFE AKD EPISTLES OF THE APOSTLE PAUL.— 

(Conybeare & How son.) A thrilling and concise history of the life 
and labors of the Great Apostle, from the time of his first contact with 
the Christian Church, till he was finally offered up. 764 pp., 12 mo., 
muslin, 1.00 

SEVEN TEUMPETS, (The).— An exposition of the symbols 
of Rev. 8 and 9, showing the remarkable fulfillment of prophecy in the 
history of the world during the Christian era. 96 pp., 12mo., paper 
covers, .10 

SOUL (The) AND THE EESUEEECTIOK— Harmony of 

science and the Bible on the nature of the soul and the doctrine of the 
resurrection. By J. H. Kellogg, M. D. A philosophical and scriptural 
dissertation on subjects of great interest and importance. 224 pp., 12- 
mo., cloth, .75 

SPIEIT OF GOD;* its Offices and Manifestations to the 

End of the Christian Age. By J. H. Waggoner. An argument on the 
perpetuity of spiritual gifts, illustrated by many authenticated incidents 
in proof. 144 pp., 12mo., paper covers, .15 

THOUGHTS ON BAPTISM. — An examination of Chris- 
tian baptism, its action, subjects, and relations. Also a brief considera- 
tion of the historical evidences for trine immersion. By J. H. Wag- 
goner. 199 pp., 12mo., paper covers, .25 

THOUGHTS ON DANIEL. — By Uriah Smith. A critical 

and practical exposition of the book of Daniel, verse by verse, with his- 
torical quotations, verifying the fulfillments of its prophecies. A valu- 
able work for the Bible student 408 pp., 12mo., cloth, 1.25 

THOUGHTS ON THE EEVELATIOJSr^By Uriah Smith. 

A companion volume to the above, on the same plan, in the same style. 
412 pp., 12mo., cloth, 1.25 

THEEE MESSAGES OF BEY. 14.— By J. K Andrews. 

A work designed to show the nature and character of the warning mes- 
sages desigeed to prepare the world for the last great Judgment. 144 
pp., 12mo., paper covers, .15 



TWO COVENANTS, (The).— A sermon by Uriah Smith 

on the covenants of the two dispensations, showing what was abolished 

by the introduction of the new covenant. 32 pp., 12mo., .04 

TWO LAWS (The), as set forth in the Scriptures of the 

Old and New Testaments. 128 pp., 12mo., paper covers, .15 

TEUTH FOUND.— The nature and obligation of the Sab- 
bath of the fourth commandment. By J. H. Waggoner. 64 pp., 12- 
mo., paper covers, ,io 

UNITED STATES (The) in the Light of Prophecy; or, an 
Exposition of Rev. 13 : 11-17. By Uriah Smith. A work designed to 
show that our -own government is as clearly set forth in the Scriptures 
as a subject of prophecy as^fere Babylon, Persia, Greece, and Rome. A 
topic of thrilling interest/ clearly and ably discussed. 225 ^p., 12mo., 
cloth, .75 

VINDICATION OF THE TEUE SABBATH. — By J. W. 

Morton, former missionary of the Reformed Presbyterian Church. In 
two parts, the first containing a sketch of the author's experience in the 
change of Sabbath observance, and the second comprising an argument 
on the subject. 68 pp., 12mo., paper covers, .10 

YEAE BOOK. — The Seventh-day Adventist Year Book for 

1884, containing statistics, annual reports, etc. 84 pp., 12mo., paper 
covers, .25 

THE MAEYEL OF NATIONS; Our Country; Its 

Past, Present, and Future. What the Scriptures say of it. This inter- 
esting volume treats upon the unparalleled growth and development of 
the American nation from its discovery to the present. This is not a 
history, but a careful dissertation, touching upon the marvelous devel- 
opment, the boundless resources, and the religious status of the Ameri- 
can people. (In press.) By Uriah Smith. Large 13 mo., cloth. 
(Illustrated.) Price, probably, .75 

HEALTH and TEMPERANCE PUBLICATIONS. 



ALCOHOLIC POISON: Its Physical, Moral, and Social 

Effects, as a Beverage and as a Medicine. By J. H. Kellogg, M. D. 
128 pp., 12mo., paper covers, .25 

DIGESTION AND DYSPEPSIA. — By J. H. Kellogg, M. 

D. An exhaustive treatise on the " great American malady." 176 pp., 
12mo., cloth, with colored plate, .75 
Abridged edition, 80 pp., 12mo., paper covers, .25 

DIPHTHERIA: Its Nature, Causes, Prevention, and Treat- 
ment. By J. H. Kellogg', M. D. 64 pp„ l2mo., paper covers, with 
colored plates, .25 

EYILS OF FASHIONABLE DRESS, and how to Dress 

Healthfully. By J. H. Kellogg, M. D. 40 pp., 12mo., paper covers, .10 

HEALTH AND DISEASES OF WOMAN.— By R. T. 

Trail, M. D. 64 pp., 12mo., paper covers, .15 

HYGIENIC SYSTEM (The).— By R. T. Trail, M. D. 84 

pp., 12mo., paper covers,. .15 

LECTURES on the Science of Human Life. — Comprising 
; three of Dr. Sylvester Graham's valuable lectures on the above topic 
184 pp., 12mo., paper covers, .30 

PHYSIOLOGY AND .HYGIENE.— A treatise on health 

and how it is maintained, in the form of questions and answers. Il- 
lustrated. 228 pp., 12mo., cloth, .50 

PLAIN FACTS about Sexual Life.— By J. H. Kellogg. A 

delicate subject skillfully and delicately treated. A philanthropic effort 
toward the correction of grave evils. 256 pp., 12mo., flex, covers, .75 

PROPER DIET FOR MAN.— A summary of vegetarian 
arguments, based on anatomy, physiology, and practical experience. 48 
pp., 12mo., paper covers, .15 

USES OF WATER m Health and Disease. — A practical 
treatise on the bath, its history and uses. By J. H. Kellogg, M. D. 
136 pp., 12mo., cloth, .60 
Same in paper covers, ' .25 

4 This Publishing House has some 80 different tracts on many of the subjects in this Catalogue. Also a very full assort- 
ment' of works in Danish-Norwegian, Swedish, German, French, and Holland. It has an extensive assortment of Bible Dictiona- 
ries, Commentaries, Cyclopedias, Church Histories, Teachers' Bibles, Illustrated Family Bibles, Juvenile Books, Sabbath-Scho 
Helps, Maps, Charts, Blank Books, etc., etc., all of whichwill be furnished promptly. Full Catalogues of all our works in En 
lish and Other languages, sent on application with stamp. 
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